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1 1100 ft the; arguments which 
X have. been urged for the evi- 
dences of natural and revealed reli- 


gion, carry with them a conviction 
ſufficient to refute, if not to ſilence, 
the adverſaries of religious ſenti- 


ment; yet ſceptical opinions on the 
moral attributes of the Deity, on his 


omnipotence in the proper ſenſe of 


the word, and on his juſt and provi- 
dential government over all the works 
of his creation, have gained a general 

ground in the weak and unſtable 
— 9 of men. 

Sceptical opinions, on theſe inter- 
eſting ſubjects, militate with formi- 
dable hoſtility againſt every rational 
hope of any improvement in. thoſe 
higher parts of civilization which af- 
fect the rational intereſt of the ſpe- 
cies; and threaten the laſs of every 
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e 
principle of human conduct, but ſuck 
as take their riſe from the fears and 
hopes of men; as ſuch fears and 
hopes are actuated upon by the fluc- 
tuating ſtate of laws, Fulton: 9 80 
n and opinions. 

Lord Bolingbroke, whoſe W 
with their pernicious tendency, have 
been ſet forth in the following Trea- 
tiſe, has endeavoured to explode all 
thoſt higher parts of philoſophy which | 
treat on the ſublime ſubjects of theo- 
1ogy and morals ; and he very earneſt- 
1y recommends the ſtudy of that part 
of nature which' lies level to the 
knowledge of ſenſe ; whilſt other 
Writers ſpeak with great contempt on 
this inferior part of ſcience, and con- 
demn, as a degradation to philoſophy, 
the giving the auguſt title of philo- 
ſopher to thofe who make it their 
buſineſs to ſtudy ſome of the ſecrets 
of nature, and ſpend their whole lifę 
in experimental trials on the weight 
| ang the air, and the virtues of the 

; Joad- 
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ſaid for the truth of this obſervation, 
that though the diſcoveries which . 
have been lately made in the inferior 


| parts of natural philoſophy, as they un- 


deniablyrefute alt the puerile princi- 
ples on which atheiſm is founded, they 
would, if rightly applied, confirm our 


delief in the exiſtence of a firſt intel- 


ligent Cauſe, and the omnipotence of 


the Deity, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe 


of the word; and, conſequently, by 
a conſiſtent chain of arguments, pro- 
duce a conviction of the moral as 
well as the phyſical perfection of God, 
and his juſtice and benevolence to all 
his creatures; yet ſuch has been the 
perverſe ſtate of men's minds, and 
ſuch the prevalence of ſenſual over 
intellectual enjoyment, that, in pro- 
Portion as the ſpecies have been en- 
abled, by the progreſs of ſcience, to 
partake, in a more enlarged manner, 
of the bounties of the Creator, and 
to be more convinced, on the cer- 
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Joadftone. And thus much may be > 


diſcarded. all the ſublime parts of 


attention to the purſuit of, a Heetng 
and uncertain felicity. -,- - 


BR E FA C E. 
tain grounds of experience, of the 


truth of religious principle, they have 


knowledge, and directed their whole | 


The principles of a rational belief N 


in the protection of an all- perfect and 
omnipotent Being, the practice of 
virtue in this life, and the hopes of a 
more enlarged and a more permanent 
| ſtate of happineſs in a life to come, 


are ſo congenial to the natural am- 
bition of man, and fo. neceſſary to 


produce any ſettled contentment of 


- 


mind on this fide of the grave, that 
the conſideration of theſe truths pro- 


_ duced in the author's mind a belief, 


that ſome cauſes, more powerful than 
mere depravity of will, had acted to 
the general perverſion of human ſen- 
timent: and a more accurate ſurvey 
of the ſubject induced an opinion, 
that the decline of rational religion 


had been effected by the congur- 


FS. 53:4 1,5; 


. 


EW Ne in 
rent operation of ſuperſtition and 


Hbertiniſm; and that theſe baneful 


principles had received their ſtrength 


and {ſupport from that deviation from 


the true ſouree of moral differences 
which have been made by the late 


moral writers; ſome having fixed 


the principles of moral virtue, in mere 
human ſentiment, on the ſubject of 
utility, whilſt others have taught 
that moral obligations are not found- 
ed on the real difference of things, 
but take their riſe from the laws of 
God, as they are found in his reveal- 


ed vin, or as they are impreſſed on 


the conſciences of his rational crea- 
tures, | 
The miſchievous conſequence of 
the firſt of theſe opinions lies open to 
the reaſc n of every attentive and ins 
telligent mind; and though the laſt 
is veiled, from cammon obſervation, 


| by a ſentiment which carries a ſeem- 


ing reſpect to the tranſcendent power 
of the Deity, and the allegiance which 


is due from the creature to the Crea - 
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tor; yet it inſenſibly ſtrips God of 
ſome of his maſt glorious attributes, 


and leads men into the worſt kind oi 
ſcepticiſm, if not into / downright 


atheiſm, by weęakening thoſe ſtrong 


principles of natural reaſon which 


ſupport the belief of revelation, tha 


providential government of God, and 

the eee ee and 

puniſhments. #45. = em 
That God's power 3s omnipotent 


in the largeſt ſenſe of the word, 
and that his works and commands 


are founded in righteouſneſs, and 
not in mere will, I have endeavoured 
to prove in the following Treatiſe; 
and I have the pleaſure to find, n 
reading Dr., Clarke, whoſe excellent 
diſcquries were put into my hands 
after my Treatiſe was written, that 
this very eminent divine preaches 
exactly the ſame doctrine; and that 
even on the very delicate and intri- 
cate ſubject, treated on in the fourth 
chapter of this Treatiſe, there is 20 


very apparent difference between us. 


Dr. 


5 in 
Dr. Clarke, in treating on the ſub- 
ject of the freedom of the orannipo- 
tent Agent, whilſt he confutes the 
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weak und ſhallow arguments uſed b / 


Spinoza, in his atttempt to prove that 
Dod created all things by the im- 
pulſe of a phyſical neceſſity, ſtrong- 
ly aſſerts, that the moral perfections 
of God ſubjects him to a kind of 
moral neceſſity, to act, in all things, 
agreeable to the tranſcendent excel- 
lericeof his nature. And, indeed, this 
18 ſo neceſſary to every idea of im- 
mutability in the divine conduct, and 
ſo conſonant to every comprehens 
ſtve idea of infinite power and infl- 
nite perfection, that it is ſurpriſing 
that the heat of contention ſhould 
ever have induced any intelligent 
reaſoner to deny it. in treating 
on the liberty of man, Dr. Clarke 
ſeems only defarous of freeing human 
agency from every degree of phyſi: 
cal neceſſity, but that moral neceſ>- 
Ny ON pant: ON the dictates of 
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x PREFACE. 
the underſtanding, or the impulſe of 


in regulated paſſions t he acknew - 
ledges in as extenſive a latitude as they 


are ſet forth in this Treatiſe “: and, 
indeed, the great and only _— 
which ſeems to lie on the queſtion, 


ariſes from the intricate nature of 


the difference between natural liber 
ty and moral neceſſity; the one im- 
other a reſtraint on that practical li- 


=. Every moral action which man performs, ſays Dr. 

Clarke, is free, and without any compulſion or natural 
neceſſity, and proceeds either from ſome good motive 
or ſome evil one. Again, ſays the ſame Author, though 
probably no rational creature can be in a ſtrict philoſo- 
phical ſenſe impeccable ; yet we may eaſily 3 | 
how God can place ſuch creatures as he judges worthy 

of ſo excellent a gift, in ſuch a ſtate of knowledge and 
near communion with himſelf, where goodneſs and ho- 
lineſs ſhall appear. ſo amiable, and where they ſhall be 
exempt from all means of temptation and corruption, 
that it ſhall never be poſſible, notwithſtanding the natu- 
ral liberty of their will, to be ſeduced from their un- 
changeable happineſs, in the everlaſting choice and 


_ enjoyment of their greateſt good, which is the Rate of 


good angels, and of the ſaints in heaven. Clarke's 


 Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, Bvo, edit. 
_ Pages 135, 273. 
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berty exiſting in certain cauſes; inde- 


pendent of the agent, which induces 


a ſtate of mind inimicab to the giv- 
ing tife to thoſe motions Which are 


neceſſary to the producing volitions 


which: accord with the line of duty, 
and the dictates of a well informed 
underſtaading, cauſes which, on an 
accurate inveſtigation, will be found 
entirely to exiſt either in an ignor- 
ance of our rational intereſt, or in 
an ignotance of the mechaniſm of 


method of diſciplining it; and as theſe 
cauſes can never be removed but by 
the knowledge acquired by an early 
education, or by an experience pain- 
fully and attentively gained, the obſer- 
vations made in the fourth chapter of 
this Treatiſe, on the doctrine of a phi- 
loſophical or a moral neceſſity, may 
be found advantageous to the free - 


ing natural liberty from a great part 


af that moral neceſſity which has 
hitherto 


the human mind, and the proper 


— 
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hitherto produced the commiſſton of 


much evil. 95 I , # ing b# 


lt muſt be allowed/ that 8 
of contention has induced Dr. Clarke 
to maintain and vindicate an abſolute 


independent freedom, by arguments 


altogether unworthy of that admir- 
able clearneſs and concluſiveneſs 
which are to be found in his evi- 
dences for natural and revealed re- 
ligion; ſuch as that motives and ſen- 
fations being mere abſtra& notions, 
they can have no phyſical power, for 
it is not a phyſical power which is 
contended for, but - a determining 


power ariſing from the action of one 
immaterial ſubſtance over another, 


which may be done by the means 
of thought, as well as one material 
ſubſtance can move another material 
ſubſtance in the way of impulſe : and 
though the heat of contention may 
have farther induced Dr. Clarke, and 
en, to inſiſt on a power of voll- 
. tion 


PREFACE. *Kifl 
tion in ſome caſes where the mind is 
ſuppoſed to be in a ſtate of perfect in- 
difference, yet as all volitions in man, 
which are made with ſuch a frigidity 

of ſentiment as to be ſaid to be alto- 
gether independent of motive, muſt 


be of ſo negative a nature as neither 
to conſtitute merit or demerit; and 
eſpecially as this indifference muſt be 
removed, whenever a motive preſents 
itſelf to the mind; and as the ſup- 
poſition, that God can ever act in- 
dependent of the beſt motive, is a 
plain contradiction to his acknow- 
ledged perfection, ſuch an indiffer- 
ence does not appear to be a point 
in argument worthy contention: and 
it is to be hoped, that this conſidera- 
tion will bring matters to an ami- 
cable decifion between the two con- 
nun parties. 

As a knowledge of the mechaniſm 
of the human mind appears to be 
eſſential to a conſiſtent uniform prac 
der of religious and moral duty, Mr, 


Locke 
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perhaps have ſank in Oblivion, Had 
it not been for the judicious and wel- 
timed real of Dr. Prieſtley, 'whoſe 
ſucceſt ful endeavours, with thoſe of 


infinite porfections of God, and the 
"rational agency of man, ought to ren- 


" ike 216 1 
Locke 120 Dr. Hartley ſtand the fore- 


-moſt among the literary "benefactors - 
of tmankind';' but Df. Hartley woula 


Mr. Jonathan Edwards, to clear the 


daoctrine of moral neceſſity from the 
dark perplexity in which it lay in- 


volved by Hobbes and other miſ- 
chievous writers, and to prove it con- 
ſiſtent with the freedotn, power, ant . 


der their writings, on this important 


ſubject, valuable to all thoſe who have 


a due regard to the moral happineſs 
of themſelves and their poſterity, 
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iy the preſent State of Meran, 


Ta ERE ls, perhaps, no one W 
to which a more univerſal aſſent has 
been given, than that virtue, which, in Its 
abſtract or general ſenſe, includes all the re- 
lative duties which man owes to his Crea - 
tor and his fellow-creatures, muſt, from the 
neceſſary eonnection of things, and'the in- 
ſeparable union of moral cauſes, with their 

effects, produce the fummum bonum of his 
lag happineſs : and that, as far as he 
deviates from the ſtri& line of moral rectl- 
tude, from a propriety and decency of 
action, which harmonizes with that unetr- | 
ing rule of right, which lies open to the 

| a in 


* 
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2 
iny 
from · the rational intereſt of his nature. 


A Treatiſe on the 


Ho comes it then, that, whilſt the human 


ſpecies have, from an unremitting exertion 
of all the pow 
proving in thoſe modes of civilization, 
which affe& a very ſubordinate and inferior 
part of their intereſt, the province of 
morals, which promiſes ſo rich a harveſt, 
ſhould lie a barren waſte ; and whilſt every 
nerve of body, and every faculty of the 


+ ſoul, is ſtrained to diſcover thoſe ſecrets in 


nature, which may conduce to pamper the 
appetites, and enlarge the gratifications of 
ſenſe, the purſuit of our rational ,intereſt 
ſhould be totally neglected. and all the 


means of ſecuring it be conſidered only as. 


a matter of amuſing ſpeculation, ta divert 


the bours of leiſure, when the toils of buſ- 


neſs and the ſatiety of plealure demand 
one. relaxation. from the ordi nary Pur- 


ſuit? 


ture of body and mind, with thoſe external 
advantages which go under the denomina- 
tion of the goods of fortune, are inclined Þ 
ſee all the N of human manners in 


113 6 
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ers of che mind, been im- 


lt it is true, "that ſome perſons, by . he 
coincidences ariſing from a peculiar ſtri 


eſtigation of reaſon, ſo far he recedes 5 
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 Immutdbilly of Mr Truth, 3 
a favourable light; and theſe have aſſerted, 
that the ei wlizatfbn of mankind, in the 
higher ſenſe uf improvement, hai kept ab 
with their induſtry” in that inferior ſenſe of 
civilization mentioned in the text; whilſt 
others have fancied, that à flxed and deter- 
mined cortuption of the ſpeeies reflects A 
* of diſhonour on the Divine mind and 
ring Providerice, and, through the 
influence of a prejudice atifing from a miſ- 
taken” 7 ſentiment, they have per- 
ſuaded themſelves into a belief, that the 
morals of mankind have kept pace with 
other patts of improvement, and that every 
kind of dvIization, which affects the intereſt 
of man, 81 in a progreſſive ſtate of amend- 
ment, e Toth | 
Such a pbllantbropy. though i it may f ren- 
der the perſons who poſſeſs it very ami- 
able in the eyes © of their own ſpecies, yet it 
will n6t act to their real advantage 3 nor will 
the patient man receive more benefit from - 
ſuch flatteri writers, than that individual, 
whoſe phyſician told him that his ſymptoms 
were a of the favourable kind, at that very 
period of his exiſtence, which touched on 
the fatal moment of his diſſolution : Lnce, 
then, theſe bewitching repreſentations can 
B 2 | only 


8 A Tratiſe en ü 
only tend to delude 3 


every honeſt writer muſt wih to ſerve; R 


is our duty to conſider what grounds there 
are, in the preſent ſtate of men and man- 
ners, for the poſition, that the much boafted 
civilization of the world has meliorated the 
vicious part of human nature; and that the 
ſubject of morals, that ample field of litera- 
ture, which has afforded matter for diſcuſ- 


fion, from the firſt riſe of philoſophy to the 
preſent hour, is, in this enlightened age, 


well underſtood, and its precepts generally 
followed. _ 

Before we ſtate the queſtion concerning 
the progreſs of man to that ultimate ſtate 
of moral perfection, to which ſome philo- 
ſophers have ſuppoſed him capable of ar 
riving, and to which the higher faculties 7 
the mind ſeem directiy to tend, it will be 


neceſſary to take notice of thoſe different 


opinions which have prevailed e on the na- 
= "vice and virtue .of the human heart; 

"ſpeak in more philoſophical dern 
os ne notice of the queſtion, Whether 
the vicious appetites, and ſelfiſh” paſſions 
of the creature man, are in general ſuperior 
to his beneficent affections, and of à force 
ſufficient to bear tlown all the conſiderations 


and motives which ariſe from a religious 


ſenſe 
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Inmutghility of Meral . Truth. 5 
ſenſe of duty to God; and of moral obliga- 
tions, flowing from his relative ſituation, to 
the; creatures;of his own rank, and thoſe 
ſubordinate ſpecies in the animal creation, 
which God has, placed under his protection, 
with a permiſſion to uſe for his aſſiſtance 
and nouriſhment? Certina 

The reaſon, perhaps, that men have, dif- 
fered ſo entirely in their opinions concern- 
ing the virtue and benevolence of the hu- 
man heart, its malignity and depravity, 
may ariſe from their different ſituations in 
life, as well as from their different tempers 
and characters. Lord Shafteſbury, whoſe 
mind irradiated by ſcience, ſeems to be in- 


capable of any impreſſions but thoſe which 
wiſdom muſt approve, and which naturally 


flow from the influence of benign affec- 


tions, and whoſe happy fituation in life 


concealed. from his obſervation the baſe and 


ſelfiſh motives by which the very large 
majority of men are actuated, contends for 


the inherent, virtues of the human character, 
and a kind of inſtinctive inclination, which, 
if properly cultivated, would lead men to 
prefer the ſtudy of the firſt beauty to all the 
incentives of ſenſe, ariſing from a contem- 
Blatip.6 of inferior excellence, and to prefer 
21m | B 3 n the 


he imitation of that virtue, which all the 
works of nature loudly proclaim to be in 
the divine mind; whilſt others, ſuch as 
Hobbes and Mandeville, Who, from a mote 
adverſe fortune, have, perbaps, had a better 
opportunity of experieneing the vices of 
mankind, contend with much obſtinacy for 
ſuch an irreelaimable depravity and turpi- 
tide, of affection annexed to the human 
character, as will admit of no alleviation 
or reformation, and which can only be kept 
within the bounds of order by the ſeourge 
and the halter. 

Which of theſe deſcriptions is moſt ſuit- 
able to the human character, we ſhall not in 
this place determine; nor enter into the queſ- 
tion, whether man is neceſſarily and fatally 
determined to evil, or whether that turpitude 
of conduct and principle, which is too ap- 
parent to all, but to thoſe whoſe high and 
opulent ſituations in life oceaſion them to 
ſee their fellow- creatures in a maſk, does 
not proceed from ignorance, and a variety 
of innumerable canfes, which too powerful- 
ly act on the frail and dependent nature of 
man; and which are not evils of an irreme- 
diable kind, nor ſuperior to the honeſt ex- 
ertion of thoſe intellectual faculties which 


Enmutability of Metal Truth. 7 
coriflitnte the effence of moral agency? We 
ſhalf, im this place, content ourfelves with 

obſerving, that there are to opinions whith 
can more eonduce 6 increaſe the degetie- 
raty of Ruman matters, than fuch as have 

deen advanced by Hobbes and Mandeville, 
viz; that there is a rooted incurable depra - 
vity in man, which wiff ster accompatiy 
him throngh all the ſtages of human ſociety; 
ot evew thoſe which have been #vowed 

by fome perſons who have profeſſed a 
larger "ſhare of philanthropy, viz, that 
human virtue, ſuch as it is, is fixed in a 
kind of medium, betweetr the extreme of 
depravity and the extreme of excellence, 
by the unalterable law of nature; and, con- 
fequentły, that every propoſed plan of 
amendment maſt be founded in a vain” and 
groundleſs hope: and thus all ſyſtems 
which are calculated to produce reforma- 
tion, will, conſequently, be treated as the 
chimerical projects of an uninformed, 
yn i= ſplendid imagination. mmm 
The late Mr. Harris, in his Philological 
Enquiries, has laboured much to vindicate 

the honour of the preſent times. He aſſerts, 
that good men have ever Been inclined to 
Harbour very diſadvantageous opinions of 

a Ye their 
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1 and to diſcorer a great 


diſparity in their disfavour, in the com- 
pariſon between them and their anceſtors; 


and though this may be, in ſome meaſure, 


the caſe, from the ſtrength with which we 
are apt to feel the preſent evil, yet hiſtory 


furniſhes a ſufficient number of facts and 


anecdotes to direct the inquiſitive and the 
diſcerning in what manner to fix, with a 


tolerable degree of juſtice, the comparative 
quantum of vice and virtue, which, at dif- 


ferent periods of time, have prevailed in 
thoſe ages of ſociety which have been reſ- 


cued from oblivion by the pen of hi- 
"> 
I.! it is allowed, that mod a com- 
plexions of adminiſtrations, which take their 
colour from the different nature and ten- 


dency of laws and governments; if the 


examples of the great, if the police of 
ſocieties have any effect over the general 


manners of the people, will it be a rational 


ſuppoſition that the pureſt ſtages of the 


Roman Republic, and the Greek Common- 
wealths, produced ſuch à combination of 
flagitious wickedneſs, as became but too ma- 
nifeſt in the period immediately preceding 


the fall of the Roman ſtate, and among the 


Greeks 
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Greeks in the reign of -Philip of Macedon 2 
And as. every efficient cauſe, whether mo- 
ral or natural, muſt, in all periods, and in 
all circumſtances, produce its proportional 
effect; ſo when contingences of à ſimilar 
influence ariſe in ſociety, they produce ei- 
ther the exaltation or the depravity of 
human manners, according to the different 
nature of their influence, whether of ae 
benign or the malignant kind. 
The world, I know, has been — VEAL | 
ed, by many diſtinguiſhed writers, as being 
in a rapid ſtate of progreſſive improvement; 
and commerce has been celebrated as a 


Deity, whoſe univerſal influence on the hap- 
pineſs of man is felt in preſent enjoyment, 
and in a proſpective. increaſing felicity ; but 
it will be found, on an accurate ſurvey. of 
theſe temporal advantages, that the enlarged 
knowledge of mankind has ated merely to 
the-improvement of that ſubordinate intereſt 
mentioned in the beginning of this work: 
and as to commerce, in the preſent ignorant 
and negligent ſtate of men's minds on the 
ſubject of their only valuable purſuit, it na- 
turally tends, by affording the means of 
extending the gratifications of ſenſe beyond 
their Neper bounds, to deſtroy that due 

balance 


10 ' A Trvatif onthe © 
balance which nature has formed between 
corporeal appetites and mental enjoyments : 
it furniſhes means to delude the imagina- 
tion, by an endleſs variety of fantaſtic ob- 
Jects of happineſs; and though it muſt de 
allowed to ſoften that barbarous flerceneſt, 
which the want of means, or the want of 
incentives towards a general communication 
produced in the manners of our anceſtors, 
yet as men are much more prone to copy 
the vices and follies of thoſe with whom 
they affociate, than their good qualities; 
and as vice is a much more glaring feature, 
in all ſocieties,” than virtue, fo commerce 
has ated with a prevalence and an umiver · 
{ality ſuperior to every other canſe in the 
ſpreading the contagion of a ftagitious lux- 
uy: beſides, the eſſential principles of com- 
merce tend to increaſe that ſeffiſhneſs in 
man, which moſt powerfully militates u- 
gainſt the qualities of- honeſty, integrity, 
frugality, moderation, ſobriety, and à eon · 
ſeientious regard to the intereſts of the 
community at large, and to che _—_ 
good of individuals. 

Some confequences, and, Infleedy' tuch 
as by a proper attention to our ſuperior 
iutereſt, may be rendered of à very import- 


ant 
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Immutability of Moral Truth, 11 
aft nature; are annexed to the more general 
uſe of letters and the extenſiveneſs of com- 
merce ; but, if civilization is any thing more 
than an alteration in the modes of vice and 
error, we have not yet | attained to any 
laudable degree of civilization, 

It is true, we have got rid of ſome pre- 
judices, which are found, by experience, to 
have a tendency to narrow our pleaſures 
and enjoyments, and to be productive of 
mutual and unneceſſary evil. It is on theſe 
reaſons, that men have agreed to lay aſide 
the cuſtom of their anceſtors, in the man- 
ner of treating the vanquiſhed in war; and, 
by that uninterrupted communication, which 


n general ſpirit of commerce has introduced, 


the unfriendly prejudices which one man 
uſed to entertain of another, from the acci- 
dental circumſtances. of not being born in 
the ſame part of the globe, in the ſame city, 
or on the ſame ſpot of ground, is greatly 
and-happily diminiſhed, But theſe, with an 
almoſt univerſal abatement of that ſpirit of 
perſecution, which uſed to harraſs the 
more religious ages of the world, are, I 
think, the only points on which the fo 
much boaſted civilization and progreſs of 
improvement turns: how far thefe improve- 

mente 
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ments may, in their. conſgguences,. tend t 
the general enlightening the underſtandings 


_ $f, mankind towards a cultivation. of their 


rational intereſt,, remains, yet in the, ſecrets 
f futurity ; for, ſurely, no rea] and uoivers 
| melioration of the ſtate of morals can 
reaſonably be expeQed, whilſt men are fet- 
tered with illiberal prejudices :. but though 
theſe circumſtances may, probably, lead to 
the attainment of that wiſdom on which the 
excellence and happineſs of man depends ; 
yet they never can be conſidered as an at- 
tainment of the principle itſelf, 
It is true, that men have agreed to ſpare 
one another, for the conſiderations, of mu- 
tual ſecurity, when no intereſt tempts them 
to cut one another's throats :. yet. are wars, 
leſs frequent than they were of old ; and 
does a ſentiment of juſtice forhid the, car- 
nage of the human race, when intereſt 
prompts and opportunity gives the word 
It is true, that merchants and trayellers 
converſe together freely and withqut mor 


leſtation, ip almoſt all the known, parts, f 
8lobe : but are.-public. truſts leſy abuſedg 


are public gfþces beld with greater integrity. 
than in former times; has ſuch an, jmprover. 
ment in che laws, manners, and the Ppligg 


of 
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of modern ſocieties taken place, as to ſpread 
thoſe udvantages of opulence and plenty, 
which commerce furniſhes in a manner as 
ſhall de ſenſibly felt by all their citizens ; 


is the right of /propeny in the perſons of 


our fellow. ereatures given up; or are flaves 
leſs abuſed ? When treachery, intereſt, and 
impunity ate found in union, are the tranſ- 
actions of private life, even among the more 
elevated claſſes of men, more fair and ho- 
nourable ; have we fewer executions ;/ have 
we fewer lawyers; have we fewer de- 
bauchees; are the enormities of vice de- 
creaſed ; or rather, as one vice decreaſes, 
does not another gain ground 3. does, not 


gaming, and à ſenſeleſs diſſipation aſſume 


the place of a more general inebriety ; have 
we not an. increaſed, though, perhaps, a 
more refined ſenſuality; do not the triumphs 
of a ſenſeleſs. vanity, often overpower all 
conſiderations ariſing} from the ſentiments 


of juſtice and benevolence? 1a ſhort, have 


we fewer illicit deſires ; or are illicit deſires 
more rarely gratified; do we feel. leſs the 
ings of envy; or are we leſs, actuated by 
that paſſion; or have we more charity, in 
the extenſive ſeale. of the word, than for- 


merly? / E 1 
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I theſe queries exnnot be fairly anſwers 
ed in the negative, 1 think” the preſenlt 
times have no reaſon! to boaſt of Havi 
made any progreſs in chat 'Upher Paft 
civilization, which affects the rati6nal htte 


eſt of man, and conſtitutes che excellence of 


his nature: as for that ſpirit of toleration, 


which is happily prevailing alt over the 
world; its growth, I am afraid, arifes not 


ple, but from the total Toſs of itt. 
This is, perhaps, obviouſly the - caſe 

with a neighbouring ſociety, whom a tem- 
porary policy has rendered conſpicuous in 
the ways of modern refinement ; but for my 


countrymen, I wiſh there was not too much 


reaſon to lament, that they have rather gone 


in a retrograde than in a progreſſive courſe, 


as to the article of civilization, when com- 
pared with the virtue of ancient times. 
There has, undoubtedly, exiſted in the for - 


tune of this nation ſeveral unfavourable cir- 


cumſtances which have tended to a general 
depravity in its morals. Theinſolence which 


too commonly attends ſucceſs ; the prodi - 


gality and diſſipation which accompary 
riches, with certain 9 inter woven 
with 


from an improvement of religious prinei- 


| 


Immutability of Ama Truth. 10 
with, its government, has produced, in the 
point. of natignal reputation, the moſt mor- 
tifying gonſequences; and, though it is 
proper to avoid the mixture of political 
reflections in a moral treatiſe, yet it muſt 
be acknowledged, that the annals of this 
age have 4 ſhameful tale to tell of a cer- 
tain people, who have incurred the moſt 


' humiliating: loffes and diſgraces, by ſcau- 


dalous deviations from all the 2 i 
rules of Wr and ox 22 
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and other writers of this claſs, have any 
authority, in fact; therefore, diſmiſſing 
ſuch opinions as are founded in error or 
malignity, we ſhall look for the cauſes of 


the ſteady depravity in human manners, 
and the continued prevalence of moral evil, 
which has been ſet forth in the preceding 


chapter, in circumſtances altogether inde- 


pendent of any ſuch fixed and irreclaim- 
able principle of vice in man, as has been 
dogmatically aſſerted by the tribe of miſ- 
'arithropical writers, 
If. there is any immutability in truth, 
i, e. if there is any ſuch oppoſition in the 
nature of things as truth and falſhood, this 
conſequence will follow, that as far as we 
de- 


| * 
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deviate tom the firſt principle, we muſt in 


the ſame proportion be in union with the 
other i. no a error, by which we under- 


thoſe; objets which ate pteſented to the 
underſtanding, by the medium of the ſenſes, 
naturally miſſeade the judgment in its de- 
terminations on good and evil; ſo it vll de 
found, that any degree of miſconeeption on 
the ſubject of thoſe. fired and 'urialterable 
principles, on which-the truth of religious 
and moral ſentiment is founded, muſt lead 
us into ſuch a labyrinth of error, as will ne- 
ceſſarily bewilder the judgment, in a man- 


ner as to render the ſcience of morals rather 


a field of ſceptical uncertainty than the un- 
erring guide to that wiſdom and knowledge, 
which is requiſite to the full attainment of 


the empire of reaſon. 


Of all thoſe prejudices which have ated 
the moſt forcibly againſt the attainment of 
that deſideratum in human knowledge, 
mentioned by Mr. Locke, viz. the fixing 
moral truths on ſuch grounds of apparent 
certainty, as ſhall render them capable of 
as clear a, demonſtration as mathematical 
problems, ſuperſtition will be found, on 
examination, to be of the moſt hoſtile 1 

C an 


\ 
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| o have giventhe ian 
thoſe enemies of peace and erer whe, un- 
der the-plauſible guiſe of liberal deutet, | 

and à more enlarged underftanding* of the 

nature of abſtract knowledpe, have intro- 
dated a geheral ſcepticiſm and diverſity of 
opinſon on thoſe ſubjects, in which man- 
kind have the deepeſt concern; and H which 

their intereſt mote particularty * 

certainty of knowledge, 

When a being, ſach as man, the 8 
iſm of whoſe mind is framed of powers ſo 
various and ſo atlver(e, as often to act with 
a kind of hoſtility againſt each other, 
and whoſe imagination, inſtead of ſerving 
him, as a pfinciple, to invigorate thoſe ſon- 
timents which the cov! dickates of his un- 
derſtanding produce, is often at war with 
that faculty, whoſe peculiar province it is 
to aſſiſt; when ſuch « creature, as man, 

| ſoars into the regions of intellectual nature, 
and contemplates « Being placed fo infinite» - 
ly beyond the reach of every inlet of his 
knowledge, as only to be diſcovered through 
the dim light of analogical reaſoning ; it is 
no wonder that his notions in general ſhould 
he obſcure and undetermined ; and when 
be takes into 2 that dependent 

* 


 Immiutability of Moral Teuth 19 
ſtate of exiſtence, which flows from the re- 
lation of a creature to an omaipotent Crea- 
tor, it is no wonder that the impreſſions 
made on his mind, from ſuch: an abſolute 
dependence on a Being, whoſe attributes, to 
the vulgar eye, are obſcurely diſplayed, 
ſhould excite a. terror, and lead bio to 
frame notions agreeable to the jaundiced 
tint of his imagination, and altogether 
incompatible to ſuch realities as can only 
be clearly diſcovered by the accurate atten- 
tion of an unprejudiced judgment. 

Superſtition has, on theſe reaſons, been 
in all ages the predominant frailty and er- 
ror of man; and as one of the eſſential evil 
which attend ſuch a frailty, muſt be the 
expaling him to fraud and artifice, it 
is no Wonder that deſigning indjvidualy 
ſhould, from time immemorial, have play- 
ed on his credulity, and, by enlarging his 
ill-grounded apprehenſians, have brought 
him under ſuch a ſtate of ſuhjection as was 
neceſſary to the creating an intereſt ſuffici- 
ently to evade, and ſet at defiance 
the induſtry of philoſophical reſearch, ' 

Though the tolergtion of the magiſtrate 
on the ſubje@ of religion, in pagan ſocieties, 
has been ſtrongly aſſerted by ſome modern 

C 2 


writers; 
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writers; yet it muſt be apparent to every 


one, who will take the pains to examine 


the records of ancient hiſtory, that not one 


of thoſe philoſophers, who were the moſt 


c 


popular and had the largeſt number öf 


followers, ventured to make public the n 
tions which they had entertained concertle = 


ing the unity and the attributes of the God- 
head, in a manner as to oppoſe that multi- 
farlous polytheiſm, which was for ſo mary 
ages the almoſt univerſal religion of man- 


kind; and thus, the worſhip of a herd of 


divinities, whoſe moral qualities were of a 
kind, as are only to be obſerved in the 
worſt of the human ſpecies, prevailed in 

every quarter of the globe, till God thought 
proper to reveal himſelf in a mariner, and 
with an authority, as in a ſmall term of 


years almoſt extinguiſhed ' paganiſm, and 
put an end to that monſtrous ſyſtem of 


impious bigotry, under whoſe domineering 
ſway almoſt all the nations of the world 
had long been ſubjected. . 

The unity of the Deity thus eſtabliſhed; 
and the perfections of his nature thus re- 
vealed, in a manner as to give the ſtrongeſt 
ſupport tothoſe truths, which the eye of reaſon 


had been enabled — to trace; it was to 
have 
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Immutability of Moral Truth. 21 
hate been imagined, that ſuperſtition would 
have loſt entirely the-empire ſhe had. gain- 
ed over the deluded mind of man, and that 
the empire of Chriſtianity would have ſet 
him free, through all eternity, from her 
baneful influence: but experience ſhewed 
her to be of ſuch. an hydra nature, that error 
ſucceeded extinguiſhed error; the irradiat- 
ing influence. of the Goſpel light gradually 
diminiſhed ;, ſuperſtition gained the ground 
ſhe had loſt, on the firſt promulgation of re- 
vealed religion ; new eccleſiaſtical tyrannies 
were erected; the new religion received a 
ſtrong tin of ancient bigotry, and the God. 
of the Chriſtians, in many reſpeQs, is at 
this time repreſented in colours more de- 
rogatary, in point of moral perfection, chan 
the repreſentation of thoſe various idols 
who, received the adoratian of the pagan 
world.. 

In what manner, and by what means, 
the corruptions of Chriſtianity began their 
progreſſive courſe, to that height of fanatical 
and bigotted abſurdity, to which they have 
ariſen, is a digreſſion not at all pertinent to 
the matter of this treatiſe; and I ſhall here 
conclude theſe abſer vations, with this lead - 


ing poſition, that every miſconception on 
3 the 


an A Treatiſe on the 


the ſubjeR of the Divine Attributes, and In 
particular thoſe of the moral kind, muſt in» 
volvo the mind in ſuch eonfuſlon on the 
nature of moral truth, and the relative 
duties Which the crestute man owes to hie 
Creator, and to his fellow-affociates, In this 
ſtage of exiſtence, as to form one of thoſe 
many inſuperable difficulties Which have 
hitherto ptevented the fixing moral truths 
on ſuch a ſirm baſis of certainty, as l no- 
ceſſary to engage the mind of man to u 
proper attention to that rational intereſt 
which forms his ſovereign govt), and from 
which alone, he can ever attain happl- 


neſs in every probable ſtage of hie ex- 


iſtenes, _ 

Wien we behold a ſyſtem of creation, 
Where beauty and utility harmonize in a 
manner as to ptoclaim it the work of an 
architect endued with infinite power; and 
infinite benevolence, we conſider it as a 
paradiſe properly adapted to the ſupport 


and the enjoyment of an almoſt endleſs vi- 


riety of ſenſitive beings 3 but when we 
find, on experience and reflection, fo large 
a portion of natural and moral evil mixed 
with all the felicities to which the inhabit- 
ants of this ſpacious globe ate rendered, 

) by 
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by Nj adapted 2 0. capable, of en- 
joying z,, when we find evi edge in 
a manner, as to embitter every 1 700 
pleaſure, with ſo large a portion of pain an 
ſorrow as totally to exclyde, during the 
courſe of a ſhort exiſtence, the bleſſing of 
an ynigterrupted e we are ſhuck 
with the ſurpriſin me 770 enomenon; and 
thus, the cauſe an urce, of moral and 
natural evil has been the object of inquiſi- 
tive enquiry, from e firſt dawn of ſpecu- 
lalve reaſaning. to-t e preſent period of 
tune, when the cultivation and maturity of 
the, human underſtanding is ſuppoſed to 
have, attained. to its acme of perfection. | 
How came the beneficent giver of ſo 
many rich and valuable gifts, to ſuffer 
mental and bodily diſeaſe ; how came he 
to ſuffer guilt, remorſe, and all the numer- 


ous train of evils which accompany fin and 


death? Thus to deform his works, and to 
mingle themſelves in ſuch a manner with 
all the benefits he has beſtowed on his 
creatures, as to render it a doubtful queſ- 
tion among ſome, whether the terreſtrial 
globe was created with a benign intention, 
or whether it was deſigned as a priſon for 
the confinement and puniſhment of crea- 

C4 tures, 
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tures, who, in a pre-exiſtent ſtate, have been 
guilty of the enormous crimes of revolt and 
rebellion, is a queſtion which continyally 
occurs, but which continually deludes the 
anxious curioſity of the : inquiſitive ef- 
quirer. "y wt PSs gr | 8 7 
It is known, that the ſages of the Eaft, 
by a kind of metaphyſical machinery, if 
ſuch an expreſſion may be permitted on the 
ſubjeQ of intellectual exiſtence, endeavour- 
ed to account for moral and natural evil, by 
the divided empire of two firſt principles 
in nature; the one a benevolent, and the 
other a malevolent being, who, after a long 
ſtrife in which power was ſo equally ba- 
lanced as to exclude every, hope of victory 
on either ſide, amicably agreed to the ex- 
pedient of a kind of united government 
over the intended creation ; and thus, ar- 
gued theſe wiſe ſages, is this ſtrange phe- 
nomena explained: for it can never be the 
portion of any created being to drink the 
cup of felicity without a certain proportion 
of evil, proceeding from that equal ba- 
lance of power enjoyed by the oppoſite 
principles, and ſupported by the rigid dic- 
tates of fate and neceſſity. | | | 


- 
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Beſides this ſyſtem of „ an- 
other opinion alſo generally prevailed i in the | 


Eaſt, that there were other intelligenees of 


a leſs perfect nature than that of the Su- 
preme Divine Mind, which had been pro- 
duced, by way of emanation, from the 
great original; and that other intelligences, 
leſs and leſs perfect, had in like manner 
proceeded from them: that all ſpirits, whe- 
ther demons, or the ſouls of men, were of 
this divine origin and it was ſuppoſed, by 


ſome of theſe ſpeculatiſts, that even matter 
itſelf, which they conſidered as the ſource of 
all evil, bad'in this intermediate manner de- 
rived its ex iſtence from the Deity ; theſe 


opinions gradually ſpread into the weſtern 
world, whoſe philoſophers alſo endeavoured 
to account for the ſource of moral and natural 
evil on a different ſyſtem of ſpeculation, viz. 
that the production and the government of 
the world had been conſigned to the care 


of Deities, of ſuch an inferior nature as to 


* Prieſtley's Corruptions of Chriſtianity, vol. i. p. 25. 
+ This appears to be the way that Plato accounted 
for the origin of evil; for he ſays, that it ſprung from 
the raſh and diſordered ſpirit which heated and animated 
the firſt matter, before God, by forming the world had 
rendered it capable of order and harmony by an under- 
ſtanding, Dacier's Liſe of Plato, vol. i. p. 127. 
. partake 
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paxtake o x many of the groſſeſt of human 
frailtics “; and thus, argued they, it is ng 
Wonder that we experience -a continual ler 
ries of miſery; diſappointment. and vexar 
tion, when, the confuſion: which ever muſt 
attend on vice and folly, is mixed in the 
firſt order and direction of things. It Was 
from this erroneous theology that hungan 
ſacrifices,” with ſacrifices of an inferior na- 
ture, and all the coſtly pageantry of pagan 
worſhip were zealouſly offered to appeaſe 
and to gain the good-will of Deities. ho 
bad luſts, paſſions, and appetites to gratify f. 
Though the Goſpel revelation.openedia 
field of ſpeculation to man, which might, 
by a candid and unprejudiced inveſtigation 


This opinion is grounded on the Platonic ſyſtem 
of philoſophy, though it does not exactly agree with 
this ſyſtem as to the imperfections of theſe inſerior 
agents, who were the miniſters of God in the produc- 
tion and government of che unjverſe, The opinion | 
mentioned in the text, however, formed the religious 
faith of the emperor Julian, and of moſt of the pagans 
who were the contemporaries of this emperor. 

1 According to the philoſophy of Plato, the air is 
filled with good and bad genii, which are entizely op- 
polite to each other; this occaſions an immortal com- 
bat, and requires a continual attention on our part; 
the gods and the good angels are ready to help us, for 
we are their poſſeſſion. The Life of Plato, — 
Dacier, vol, i. p. ſto. 
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Immutability of Moral Truth. 27 
of che queſtion, have led him to concluſions 
of a more ſatis factory kind than any which 
had yet been formed on this iraportant ſub- 
je, yet ſo ſtrongly. did preſent, ſufferings, 
the terror, of a remoter. deſtiny, and the 
prejudices, of , eſtabliſhed opinion prevail 
over the faith of the reformed, that even 
among the firſt Chriſtians there were ſome 
who adhered to the opinion of an evil prin- 
ciple, whoſe powers were ſufficient to ſup- 
port at. leaſt, a temporary empire of evil; 
and even the orthodox faith admitted an evil 
principle, though with a power ſubordinate 
to the decrees of the Deity. On this hypo- 
thelis,, the calamities of the human race are 
ſuppoſed to flow ſrom the malignant ſpirit 
of the baniſhed angels, and the fall of the 
firſt pair, ſrom à ſtate of innocence and 
happineſs, with the conſequent ſufferings 
of their poſterity, are aſcribed to the  ſuc- 
cefsful wiles of. Satan, the leader of the re- 
bellious crew. 

In anſwer to the hypotheſis of two prin- 
ciples on which the Manichean ſyſtem is 
grounded, it has been very well obſerved “, 
„That the ſuppoſition of an abſolute and 


* King's Origin of Evil, vol. i. p. 105, note 15. 
infinitely 
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7 — evil principle, s Jon expreſs cons 
| tratliction; for as this principle bppoſes and 
refifts' the tabnitety good principle; it alſo 
mut be independent and infinite j i it muſt 
be infinite or "abſolute in knowledge and 
powet ; but the notion of à being infinitely | 
evil, is of one infinitely imperfe@ ; the one 
of 'theſt” beings then is abſolutely perfect, 
or enjoys all manner of poſitive perfection; 
and conſequently the other, as it is directly 
the reverſe, muſt be purely the negation of 
it, as darkneſs is of light; thus this evil 
Principle muſt have knowledge and power, 
in order to make oppoſition to the good 
one: but as he is directly ite to the 
good and perfect one, he cannot have theſe 
attributes; therefore the ſuppoſition of ſuch 
an exiſtence as this implies a contradiction. 
The ſyſtem of theology which prevailed | 
in the weſtern world, is 'ſo' entirely ex- | 
ploded, that any refutation of it would be 
a childiſh and impertinent digreſſion; and 
in regard to the operation and influence of 
ſuch an evil principle as is admitted in | 
the Chriſtian' ſyſtem, though ſuch an ; 
admiſſion muſt be allowed to accord with 
| 
1 
4 


the - literal ſenſe of the text; yet, as the 


1 of eh is | dcknowledged to 
be 


Immutgability of Moral Truth. 2. 
be metaphorical and figurative, it may be 
erring on the ſafer fide to ſuppoſe, that the 
influence of the paſſions and the luſt of 
appetites is repreſented under the figure of 
an evil - principle, continually at work to 
undermine the innocence and deprave the 
virtue of the human mind, rather. than to 
adhere pertinacioully to an interpretation, 
which gives room for the ſcoffer to aſk, 
why an omnipotent and infinitely, wiſe Be- 
ing ſhould permit one order of his crea- 
tures to abuſe their ſuperior powers in a 
manner as to enſnare and draw into the 
train of perdition, other of his creatures of 
an inferior rank; for this ſeems to in- 
fer a notion more derogatory to abſolute 
moral perfection than the Manichean ſyl- 
tem ; for that ſuppoſes an- impotence in 
power, rather than in benevolence or wiſ- 
dom in the good Deity. - d 

| Theſe different ſolutions of that difficulty 
in metaphyſical reaſoning, which'ariſes from 
the phenomena of natural and moral evil, 
not having been founded on ſuppoſitions 
ſufficiently probable to appeaſe the anxiety, 
or ſatisfy the 2 5 of the inquiſitive 
mind, every modern, moral, or religious 
treatiſe teems with remarks on this intereſt- 
ing ſubject; new ſolutions have been attempt- 


ed; and this century, which, above all others, 


has 
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bas been prolific of novel ſpeculations, has 
produced feveral publications in which this 
clue of ' complicated difficulty. is pretended 
to have been der e n 
not fairly untiet. 

Of theſe modern men, Dr. King) db 
biſhop of Dublin, has made the 'boldeft ut. 
tempts in metaphyſical knight<rrantry, 
and has maintained an unrivalled reputation, 
both in the opinjon of a Ae 8 — 
Philoſopher. | 

The intrinſic value of this Ame n 
and whether it is calculated to remove thoſe 
difficulties which the phenomena of phyſical 
and moral evil has hitherto raiſed in the in- 
veſtigation of the moral attributes of God; 
and, conſequently, on the fixing moral 
truth and religious hope on a firm baſis, 
will be. part of the ſubject of the enſuing 

Pages; becauſe, as it has been already ob- 
- ſerved, every error in this important point 
of ſpeculation, is attended with conſequences 
of the moſt fatal kind. 

In order to ſtop all impertinent queries 
on any of thoſe difficulties which ariſe from 
the agreement or diſagreement of this phe- 
nomena with the moral perfections of the 
Divine Being, and the rule of eternal right, 
which ſo greatly puzzled the ancient world, 
Dr. King ſets out with a dogmatical m_ 
0 
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of that catholic « opinion, in the creed of the | 
moraliſt, viz. a neceſſary and eſſential dif- 
ference of things, a fitneſs and unfitn 
a proportion and diſproportion, a | 
beauty and a moral deformity, an * 
able right and wrong, neceſſarly indepen- 
dent of the will of every being ereated 
or unereated, explained by the philoſopher 
Plato under the form of everlaſting intel- 
lectual ideas, or moral entities, coeval with 
eternity, and reſiding in the divine mind; 
from whence; by irradiatirig rays, like the 
emitting of the ſun-beams, they enlighten 
the underſtanding of all thoſe :mtetleQual 
beings, who, diſregarding the objects of 
ſenſe, give themſelves up to the contempla- 
tion of the Deity *; whilſt modern philo- 
ſophers, in a lower ſtrain of reaſoning, aſ- 
ſert an abſtract fitneſs of things perceived 
by the mind of God, and ſo interwoven in 
the nature of contemplative objects, as to 
be traced like other abſtract truths, by thoſe 


* ”Tis not reading of books, ſays this philoſopher, 
which will communicate this great knowledge, it muſt 
be attained by profound meditation, and every one 
muſt for himſelf draw this celeftial fire from its true 
ſource, for by this union with its object, a divine flame 
is kindled on a ſudden, as from a fire which ſpreads 
itſelf round, illuminates the mind, and teeds and pre- 


| ſerves itſelf therein. 


facul- 
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faculties of the mind which, enable, ys | 
compare and rceiye the agreem nt 4 
| Alignment Hes our ſenſi tive a1 | reflex 
ideas, tin Ars +. 
'Dr. king, A after k ving itius ik doe, 
| ftroke ſtrippe d the Deity of che glotious at 
tribute of Aon, for of What ſe is wil- 
dom, and in what manner can it be exer- 
Gill; if there is ſuch an abſolute indiffe- 
rence in the tature of things as t leave 
| nd grounds for Judicious election? 121 
thus, I fay, ſtripe d the Deity of wiltom, 
and reduced the Attributes of God t to thoſe | 
of 4 phyſical nature, accompanied With a 
kind of intelligent mechanical ability, be 
proceeds to eſtabliſh moral good and evil 
on the footing of will, dependent on the 
pleaſure of God, and to be read by man 


through the medium of ſuffering and en- 
joyment; chat is, according to the Doctor, 


tk 
the moral colour of actions take their com- r 
plexion ſolely from their conſequence; and x 
a 
0 


_ 


thus, if there was no puniſhment, there 


would be no vice . 
After having thus magiſterially diſcarded 


every principle in ethics, which can war 


with his hypotheſis, the author, as if he, . : 
* Theſe notions of Dr. King agree exactly with the P 


opinions of Epicurus on the nature of moral Evil. ky 0 
5 h 
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Immutability e Moral Truth. 33 
had been the firſt counſellor to Omnipo- 
tente, proceeds to give an account of thoſe 
effects of ſecond cauſes which go under 
the denomination of evil. He firſt ſets aut 
with alloting « certain portion of ſpace for 
the univerſe; and, after having filled it 
with as great a number of ſuperior natures, 
in a kind 'of neceſſary gradation as a limit- 
ed ſyſtem would bear, he comes to this 
globe of earth, and to that loweſt link in 
the chain of intellectual nature, man, whom 
he ſuppoſes to have been placed at the head 
of the terreſtrial creation; becauſe the place 
allotted for his exiſtence was not adapted to 


the enjoyment and ſupport of thoſe higher 


ranks of being, who form the chain * the 
exalted part of gradation. 

But why, ſays the caviller, was this 
terreſtrial globe denied advantages adapt- 


ed to the entertainment and ſupport of be- 


ings endued with higher powers, whoſe 
happineſs. would have been highly ex- 
alted, and the evil complained of avoid - 
ed, if ſuch an alteration in the ſyſtem had 
taken place? No, ſays the author, this 
was not in the plan of Providence: that 
which is conſtituted beauty, harmony, and 
perfection, by the will of the divine Mind, 
conſiſts of this very gradation and ſubordi- 

D nation 
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nation of the ſeveral parts of the unitetſe 


of which you complain. It is neceſſary, for 
the preſervation of this harmony, and, wo 
haps, for the advantage of | the ſuperiot 
parts. in the firuQure af the univerſe, that 
this globe, whom you repreſent; to be {0 
fruitful of evil, ſhould be juſt au it is. 
A neceſſity ariſing from the order 


and frame of the univerſe being thus 


eſtabliſhed, we come to treat of that na- 
tural evil which has furniſhed ſo many 
ſpecious cavils againſt the power or the 
goodneſs of God. Know then, that what 
you call evil, is not real evil, but only forme 
watit of a greater good, and ought to be 
termed only a deſeQ : if man is not ſo 
ſect as the conſcioulbeſs. of his frail nature, 
and the powers of his imaginatiod, ſoaring 
into the regions of intellectual excellence, 
prompt him to deſtre, it is becauſe, that 
every place in the univerſe, adapted to the 
enjoyment and ſupport of more exalted be- 
ings, is already full. The terreſtrial globe 
was neceſſary ta complete the harmony 
and the perſection of the propoſed [yſtem of 
creation; and ſuch a creature as. man, is. a 
' neceſſary link in the chain of gradation. 
It was benevolent of God to give ſetifitive 
exiſtence on any terms, becau'e ſenſitive 
exiſtence, 
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| ſpecies," beſtowed the benefit of rational 
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exiſtence, in the ſimple feriſe of the word, 
is a blefling, 'which indeed may be di- 
miniſhed, by its 'being accompanied with 
faffering 1 but which no fupportable ſuffer 
ings ean deſtroy, and when ſuffetirigs are 
inſupportable, they 'neceſſarily put an end 
to exiſteries! ' Now, continues the author, 
God having, in the creation of the human 


exiſtence to as many of his cteatures as the 
limited ſpace of the terreſtrial globe could 
maintain, he willed to beſtow the benefit 
of ſenfitive exiſtence on animals of an infe- 
rior nature ; and as man is conſtituted in a 
manner to be better nouriſhed by animal 
than by vegetable food “, in giving the 
bleſſing of - ſenſitive exiſtence to theſe in- 
ferior natures, he wiſely provided for the 
ſupport and aſſiſtance of man; and thus in 
the divine economy, we ſee every part of 


limited ſpace as full of animated exiſtences, 


as the nature of limitation would admit: as 
for the-evils of fickneſs, pain, and natural 


death, which attend on the whole animal 


lt is to be obſerved, that in the example of the 
Gentoos, we find human exiſtence well nouriſhed and 
ſupported without animal food, and the ſtrongeſt of 
the brute ſpecies, viz. oxen are nouriſhed with a vege- 


table diet, 
D 2 creation, 
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creation, we may find their cauſes in the 


ſtubborn nature of matter, and thoſe turbu- 


lent properties which are neceſſary to ren- 
it uſeful in the ceconomy of nature; and 


to ſerve thoſe various purpoſes wh'ch the 


effects cf motion and counter-motion pro- 
duce, and for the violences committed on 
the brute creation, and all thoſe tremendous 
and painful modes of diſſolution, to which 
they are expoſed by their entire ſubjection 
to man, and the uſe made of them for his 
enjoyment, nouriſhment, and ſupport. This 


cannot be called an ev.l ; for ſenſitive exiſt- 
ence muſt always be a bleſſing, however 


ſhort its duration and painful its extinction; 


and they have no reaſon to complain of 


being made ſacrifices to the uſe of creatures 


of a ſuperior nature for every other place 


being full in the univerſe, they could have 
had no exiſtence at all, but under 157 regus 
lation of theſe laws. 

The firſt objection which ariſes from a 
rational inveſtigation of this curious hypo- 
theſis, is the introducing of an uncertainty | 
on the nature of virtue; and by taking away 
the eſſential and eternal 'difcriminations of 
moral good and evil, of juſt and unjuſt, 


and reducing theſe to arbitrary productions 


of the divine will, or rules and modifica« 
tions 
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tions f himgn prudence and ſagacity, it 
takes away one regular, ſimple, and uni- 
verſal rule of action for all intelligent na- 
ture; "uid thereby weakens thoſe hopes'of 
man, and that proſpect of retribution and 
ultimate happineſs, which receive their | 
ſtrongeſt ſupport” from the immutable na- 
ture of Juſtice, and a determinate” idea of 
this principle i in the divine charaQer, 

The ſecond objection to be made to this 
hypotheſis is, that it is highly derogatory 
to God to, repreſent him as forming the 
creation, not for the only end which ap- 
pears, ſuitable to his moral perfeQions, viz, 
the beſtowing happineſs on ſenſitive exiſt- 
ence z but the rendering this end in a man- 
ner ſubordinste to a motive of a very infe- 
rior nature, a certain kind of ſelf-gratifica- 
tion ariſing from the exertion of infinite 
intelligence. and power, in the forming a 
complete ſyſtem of creation, as far as it 
reſpects the principles of fymmetry and har- 
mony, on which the perfection of beauty 
is ſuppoſed to depend, and ſacriſicing to this 
end all that moral excellence which lies 
in the benevolent conſideration of beſtowiug 
on all ranks of ſenſitive beings every hap- 
pineſs, of which their nature is capable. 

D 3 And 
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And, thirdly, it ſeems to weaken that notion 
of itreſiſtible power, which forms one of the | 
molt. exalted attributes, of the Deity, viz. 
| 49 a ſufficient capability as is ſuperiar to 
very obſtacle, but what implies a poſitive 
conpadid) jon. 
One of thoſe writers, who has taken great 
advantage of the author's hypotheſis to ſup- 
port the probability of ſceptical douhts on 
the ſubje& of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments, and on thoſe exalted expectations 
which are founded on the immutable juſ- 
tice of God, alks whether there could 
have been ſuch a moral entity as the ab- 
ſtrat notion which we frame of juſtice, if 
there kad been no rational exiſtences created, 
or if theſe bad been endowed with ſuch 
independent! natures, as to have had no re- 
lation to each other? To which we anſwer, 
that, according to Mr. Locke's obſervations 
on the power of the mind in framing ab- 
ſtract ideas, complete ideas of this kind 
may be framed, if there were no archtypes 
in natute correſponding to them. If, ſays 
he,, an idea could have been framed. of ho- 
micide, the ſame as we have now of it, the 
idea would have been juſt, though no ho- 
micide had ever been committed ; ſo the na- 
ture, 
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and injuſtice, would always have been the 
ſame, it dhe Almighty had never brought 
into exiſtence my rational beings, whoſe 
mutual relation required the 'exerciſe and 
operation of this moral rule; and even if 
the creation of ſuch independent natures as 
had no relation to each other, had been in 
the divine œconomy, this principle of juſ- 
tice and ãnjuſtice muſt have operated in ſuch 
a manner, as” to have give its different 
eſſences to the actions of the Creator to the 
creature according as ſuch actions corre- 
ſponded to one principle, or the other: the 
fame” may be ſaid of benevolence, and 
its cyntrary principle, cruelty ; the ſame 

may be ſaid of gratitude and ingratitude; 
of piety and impiety, if there had been no 
relstion between a creature and a Creator: 
the ſame oppoſition would alſo have exiſted 
in che eomely and the uneomely, in propri- 
ety aul impropriety, and in all thoſe modes 
of moral differences which take place in 
the conduct of man, and which particular- 
ly reſpect his nature, his circumſtances, 


and the relative ſituation in which he is 
placed to the different inhabitants of the 
terreſtrial globe; although it muſt be grant- 

4 ed, 
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ted, that ſuch e e, ore 
have lain dermant in that univerſal chaos 
which took place before the crentiom. 197 
Of thoſe who make the definitiomobf 
moral good and evil to conſiſt entireiſuin 
doing that which does, or may produde, 
natural good or evil to ourſelves, or others; 
and, in particular, on the ſubjectꝭ uf arch 
biſhop King's politiony that the moral c- 
lour of actions, take their complexion ſolely 
from their conſequences; we aſk: whether 
inebriety and gluttony, provided the parti- 
cular conſtitution of the perſon ho prac- 
tiſed ſuch an intemperance, was of à nature 
not to be any ways affected byut; would 
not be blameable, and conſequently: im- | 
moral; and whether certsin unnatural gra- 
tifications of appetite, which were allowed 
by ſome of the pagan philoſophers in ſome 
inſtances, becauſe they do not appear to have 
a direct tendency to diſturb the happineſs 
of ſociety, or to bring natural evil on any 
individual, are on this account to be placed 
in the liſt of innocent actions, that Ae | 
void of the ſtains of moral turpitude ? | 
The ſuppoſition that à certain — 
placeney, ariſing ſrom the contemplation of 
the beauty and excellence of bis work; in: 
dependent 
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— of a henevolent end in the crea- 


tion, is very derogatory to God, and” a 
very unſatisfactory manner of accounting 
ſor that gtadation in the ſcale of beings, 
which'we perceive to take place through all 
animal creation on the-terreftrial globe, and 
which we preſume, by analogical reaſoning, 
to be obſerved in the cœconomy of all intel- 
lectuab exiſtence, from the intelligent crea- 
ture man, up to an order of beings, en- 
dowed with as high a perfection of nature, 
as infinite bene volence could beſtow on that 


| widths is dependent and created. 


The queſtion, therefore, ther t it was 
more agreeable to infinite benevolence to 
ereate all ereatures as perfect as the nature 
of a created being is capable of, will ad- 
mit of. a more ſatis factory anſwer, than that 
ſuch à gradation is neceſſary to that har- 
mony-which the divine Mind conceived to 
form the beauty of his ſyſtem. God un- 
doubtedly intended to beſtow on all his ſen- 
ſitive ereatures the greateſt poſſible happi- 
neſs that their natures are capable of receiv- 
ing; and the harmony, therefore, of ſuch a 
gradation, is a ſubordinate cauſe to the in- 
tended benevolent effect: nor can it be ſup- 
poſed, that ſuch a benevolent intention = 
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dom and perfed benevolence, i 


a ATreatife 8 
be an. raferior conſidetation in, oo davine 


mind, No; the mare probable zealon to he 
abel for ſuch a gig becauſe more 
correſpondent to the idea of back wiſe 


produced in the , higheſt degree af natural 
perfection, which a creature is capahlg ab, 
and fill preſerving the ſame excellence, wall 
not enjoy as much happinels, in the mein, 
as if he was placed in a much inferior ſtate 
at firſt, by which he becomes capable of 
experiencing a perpetual acceſſion; of ua 
known pleaſures, wherehy the bleſſings he 


enjoyed in his pre · exiſtent ſtate, hy a com- 
parative view are made to add a ſuperior reliſh 


to the praſeut more advantageous ſtate, and 
thus enables him to enjoy a continued ſeries 
of freſh Gatisfation and new delights, whilſt 
he is continually approaching inearer and 
nearer to that perfection, the excellence-of 
which he has been thus taught to prizegand 
to reliſh a ſupreme good by that rule of 
compariſon, whereby we learn to eſtimate 
the worth of all poſſeſſions ; and as finites, 
however amplified, can never reach infiniiy 
or abſolute perſection, ſo lome. enraptured 
imaginations have ſet ne böunds to the in- 
exhauſtible power and goodneſe of Gol. 


The bleſſings of a growing happineſs is a 


notion 
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notion. which has been embraced both by 
the divine and-the;philoſopher, and is de- 
ſcribed in glowing.colaurs. by, Mr. Addiſon, 
in. his SpeCtor, No. III. | 7itrg- 1 83: ++ 

« There is not in my opinion,“ ſays this 
emphatical writer, a more pleaſing and 
triumphant conſideration in religion, than 
this of the petpetual progreſs the ſoul makes 
towards the perfection of its nature, with- 
out ever arriving at a period, to it. To 
look. upon the ſoul as going; on from 
ſtrength to ſtrength; to conſider that ſhe 
is to ſhine for ever with a new acceſſion of 
glory, and brighten to all eternity; that 
ſne is fill adding virtue to virtue, and 
knowledge to knowledge; carries with it 
ſomething wonderfully agreeable to that 
ambition, which is natural to the mind of 
man; nay, it mult be a pleafing proſpect to 
God himſelf, to ſee his creation for ever 
beautifying in his eyes, and drawing near- 
er to him by degrees of reſemblance.” 

When we come to a ne plus ultra in any 
chain of reaſoning, we are apt to have re- 
courſe to ſome arbitrary principle, which 
like the magic wand of an enchanter, ſub- 
dues every obſtacle in the way of victory: 
thus, when a ſpeculatiſt, in treating on the 
phe- 
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44 TINT Treatiſe on the 
2 of evil, has uſed the ordinary 


ſucceſo, when he comes to 1 'difficulty of 
ſuch a gigantic ſize, and inſuperable nature, 
as to threaten the total overthrow of his hy- 
potheſis, he has recourſe to his magic wand, 
and boldly aſſerts, that the power of God 
is not ſo poſitively omnipotent and un- 
limited as to ſubdue to his will and Plea- 


ſure every obſtacle which may ariſe in the 
nature of things. And though that prin- 


ciple in the univerſe, which we call matter, 
is allowed, by all orthodox philoſophers, to 
be one of the creatures of God; Jet, ac- 
cording to theſe reaſoners, he could not 10 


moulded it in a manner, or endued it with 


ſuch harmonizing properties, as might. cor- 
reſpond with ſenſitive. creation, in ſuch a 


105 


way as to avoid the evils which are ſup- 


poſed neceſſarily to flow from its turbu- | 


lent powers, and contrariety of action and 


ſiſteneies are removed, and dle ſpecylaiiſt 
proceeds to complete his hypothefs with * 
that ſelf-complacency which accompanies, 
every author, who believes he has thrown 
new lights on a Tubje@'k hitherto regarde 
| 2s 


re- action: thus, the difficulty is at one ce. 
folved, the gordian Enot untied, all! incon- 
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as one of thoſe myſteries in the divine 
economy, mh Mages the ſearch of 
human enquiry... 

As the. ſenſes a are the only * to * 8 
man knowledge, and the objects of ſenſe | 
the foundation of all human reaſoning, the 
notion we have framed of diyine omnipo- 
tence, ariſes from that variety and oppoſi- 
tion, of effects which we obſerve to take 
place in the operations of nature. b 4247 

If we attentively conſider the economy 
of all the animal and vegetable creation, it 
muſt neceſſarily produce a conviction of the 
unlimited power of God, and the facility 
with Which he harmonizes and modifies 
matter, in a manner as to produce in differ- 
ent creatures the moſt oppoſite effects; and 
thus, by a very judicious diſplay of omnipo- 
tence, he confirms the belief of the attentive 
mind, and produces that implicit confidence 
neceſſary to the ſupport of religious ſenti- 
ment, and. to thoſe hopes which equally 
depend on his acknowledged attributes of 
perfe power and perfect wiſdom, 

On the ſubject of vegetable nature, let 
the botaniſt ſtand forth, and declare. t that 
unlimited power, by which the element 


earth is endued with Properties fitted to 
nouriſh 
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46 1% Treatiſe on the 
acl. and to give being to exiſtences; 
with 'a'laviſh and almoſt endleſs vari 
beings whoſe diſtin and unſimllar propet- 
ties are experienced, by the oppofftion of 
their action, on animal nature, and by 
thoſe contrary effects produced on the vi- 
foal orb, and on ay e, of ty. ws 
fmell. nn (Jol; 

If we examine u inſe& be, * 
variety and contrariety do we obſerve in the 
nature of thefe animals; nay, what a varie- 
ty and contrariety of nature do we find at 
different ſtages of ex iſtence in rhe ſame ar- 
mal: at firſt the grub, as if it ſought to 
eonceal from the inquiſitive eye of man, 


and from the ravenous appetite of inimical 


animals, its helpleſs and unſeemly form, 
hides itſelf in the boſom of that earth from 
whence it firſt drew its exiſtence ; chen, if 
it eſcapes from all the dangers! which 
threaten its impotent ſtate, it aſſumes a lefs 
degrading form ; and at length benevolent 
nature, as if repenting for having played 


the ſtep · mother in theſe firſt ſtages of this 
poor infeQ's exiſtence, recompences it with 
the gift of ſuch an inviting beauty, as often 
becomes the means of it deſtruction, and 

from being confined within the bowels of 
| the 
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the earth, it delights-itfelf in the regioneof 
light; ſips the moſt luſcious ſweets of vegs= 
table nature, and enjoys, with the more 


noble animals of the winged racs, the pleu- 


ſures oß aerial exercise 199) 2) 
If we procted, and ubs a ſurwey of thoſs 


more noble animals of the , winged raee, 


we ſhall alſo obferve, in the '@xconamy of 
their natures, the ſame principles of variety 
and contratiety; would not the ſceptic, who 
denies even the probability of ' a future 
ſtate, of exiftence to the frail nature of 
mortal man, aſſert, did ngt the phenomena 
of nature produce an incontrovertible in- 
ſtance in the ſwallow fpecies, would not 
he aſſert, that it was beyond the power of 
God, and altogether repugnant to the efta- 
bliſhed and neceſſary laws of nature, in 
animal, organization, for a Treature to lie 
in ſuch a ſtate of inſenſibility as to carry 
the appearance of à diſſolution of thoſe 
properties which ſuſtain animated nature, 
and then, after the term of ſeveral months, 
to experience a kind of annual reſurrectton; 
and thus, through the whole courſe of its 
exiſtence be firſt annually redueed w # fiate 
of infenſibility ; and in this Rate, contrary 
to all the oftublifhed laws of nature, which 

take 


? 


48 A Treatiſe on tlie: 
beben la other animal organization, be 
without food during the dearth 
and barrenneſe of the winter ſeaſon, and: 
chen be revivified in that returning, period: | 
of the year, when prolific-nature' r 
laviſh plenty e n ME; 
dean? 5 106 
To proceed i in our furvey of that vatiery: | 
and contrariety in the principles of created 
exiſtences, which declare- the glory and 
power of God, how various, how compli- 
cated, are thoſe inſtinctive œtonomies, bx 
which all the brute ſpecies, the feathered 
and the inſect tribes of animals ſuſtain, ſup- 
port, and defend the boon of life, and how | 
they provide for. the neceſſities of their | 
young during the impotent ſtage of their 
exiſtence; what can be more. contrary and 
oppoſite in principle than the ſtrength of 
the lion and the feebleneſs of ſome of the 
brute tribes? What can be more oppoſite 
and contrary than the ſharp ſight of the 
lynx, and the blindneſs of the mole ?. Yet 
ſupple and indulgent nature adapts herſelf as 
well to the infirmities of, the one, as, to the 
higher perfection bf the other. If we at- 
tend to the principle of procreation, we may 


one a limitation, almoſt to barrenneſs in 
(ome, 
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animals, 14 are rendered ſubordinate to. 


ſome other uſeful purpoſes i in the creation, 
are prolific to a very high degree. 8 


But if we aſs from earth to water, and 


ſurvey the finhy tribe, here a new world 


of wonders diſcloſes itſelf to the attentive 
and inquiſitive mind : here. we ſhall find 
the peculiar ſtructure of animal creation, 
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[ 


adapted to an element, fo hoſtile to the 


earth born- race as to be incompatible with 
all the principles of their exiſtence; and 
here we ſhall find nature diſplaying her 


powers, as in the children of earth, in an 
almoſt endleſs variety of different magni- 
tudes, of different ſhapes, and of different. 
powers, as to procreation, and the qualities 
on which the principles of offenſive and 


defenſive war is ſuſtained. The difference 
between a whale and the ſmalleſt of the 


finny tribe, is as prodigious as between an 
elephant and the ſmalleſt viſible inſect; 


and the activity of the eel and the dormant 
and almoſt inſenſible ſtate of oyſter exiſt- 
ence, is as great a contraziety as. the ima» 
gingtion can form ; yet are the different 


een, and powers of every genus 
E 


arid 
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80 A Treatiſe on the 
and ſpecies of animal creation complete in 
their ſeveral natures, and adapted to ſuſtain 
all the difficulties to which they are ex» 
poſed, by the arrangement and modificas + 
tions of animated and unanimated mat- 
ter. Dog 2 
An attentive ſurvey of theſe various and 
contrary effects, produced by unlimited 
power, will convince the judicious mind, 
that the pain, fickneſs, and conſequent mor- 
tality of any of God's creatures, depend 
on his will, and on a providence directed 
perhaps with a 'benevolent intention, to 
all; and that the ſame omnipotence ex- 
erted in the ſupport of animal exiſtence, 
againſt all the conflict of jarring elements, 
through any period of given time, might 
- have ſupported it through all eternity; that 
is, that matter might have been ſo modi- 
fied as to have conduced rather to the ſup- 
port of life than to be inimical to its pre- 
ſeryation ; or that the ſtructure of animal 
organization. might have accorded in ſuch 
a manner, with the action and re- action 
of its oppoſite motions as not to have been 
been affected by them; and, indeed, Dr. 
King is obliged to allow, that God can 
alter or * the laws of creation, when 
4:2, WP 
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ke tafitives the" tire of [the firſt pair be- 


| fore” their fall From innocence and obedi- ] 


FR | li 
Though an accurate Wer of the phe» 
nomena of nature, it is to be itnagined, 
would fill the mind with a very exalted, 
if not a comprehenſive,” idea gf the power 
of God; yet ſeveral writers endeavour to 
account for the eſtabliſhed courſe and order 
of things by a limitation of power: even 
the correct and judicious Lord Shafteſbury 
gives a very whimſical reaſon for nature 
not having beſtowed wings on her favourite 
man: „ Conſider,” ſays Theocles, in the 
Moraliſts, © what an alteration of form 
muſt have enſued, if nature had beſtowed 
the gift of wings on man: obſerve in one 
of thoſe winged creatures, whether the 
whole ſtructure be not made ſubſervient to 
this purpoſe, and all other advantages ſa- 
crificed to this ſingle operation.” The 
anatomy of the creature ſhews it in a man- 
ner to be all wing, its chief bulk being 
compoſed of two exorbitant muſcles, which 
exhauſt the ſtrength of all the others and 
engroſs, if I may ſay ſo, the cxconomy of 
his whole frame. It is thus, the aerial 
racers | are able to perform ſo rapid and 
. E 2 9 


52 AT, i on the | 
ſtrong a motion; beyond compariſon” with 


any other, and far exceeding their little 


ſhare of ſtrength elſewhere ;' theſe pdrts of 


their's being made in ſuch ſuperior ptb- 


portion. as in'a manner to ſtarve their com- 


panions ; and in man's architect, of ſo. 


different an order, were the flying engines 


to be affixed, muſt not the other members 
ſuffer, and the multiplied partꝭ ſtarve their 
companions? What think you of the brain 
in this poſition, is it not like to prove a 
ſtarveling; or would you have it be main- 


tained at the ſame high rate, and draw 


the chief nouriſhment to itſelf from * 


the reſt ?” 


It is no doubt, that in the fevirat Rode. 


tures of all animals, is completed the plan 


on which the ſtruQtures are formed, and 


every quality and power is given to the 


' winged race neceſſary to fulfill the purpoſe 
which Providence deſigned in their ctea- 


tion: but if corporeal ſtrength is not in the 
nature of things altogether incompatible 


with the ſupport of the powers of the mind, 


and to the contrary propoſition, I think the 
male-ſex will be cautious of aſſenting, 


| leſt it ſhould give too great an advan- 


tage on the point of intellect to the female, 
A then 
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then, a, ſtout, and even a porterly, pair of 
legs will. nat ſtarye the brain; and on this 


ſuppolition it will be granted, that à large 


pair of wings might have been nouriſhed 
with a proportional addition of food, and 
ſtronger digeſtive power in the ſtomach, 
without ſtarving, or in any manner aſſect- 
ing, the powers of the. ſuperior. parts of 
organization. But, in truth, there are much 
more weighty reaſons than what can be 
drawn from the neceſſity of things to be 
aſſigned for the patſimony of nature, in 
thoſe kind of gifts to man: how would it 
decreaſe his ſociability, / if he was made 


more independent on his ſpecies, by the 


gift of thoſe advantages beſtowed on the 
brute creation, neceſſary for their preſerva- 
tion in a ſtate expoſed to the inclemencies 
of the ſeaſons ? how would it extend vio- 
lence, and enlarge moral and natural evil, 


if to the miſchievous ſagacity of man the 


natural ſtrength of the lion was added ? 


what increaſed laughter of the brute crea- 


tion, if his powers of devouring and digeſt- 
ing were enlarged ? and what infinite miſ- 


chiefs might he not be able to compaſs, if 


the empire of the air was added to that of 
the earth and the ſea, and if with a velocity 
3 qual 
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54 A Treatiſe on the K 
equal to his ſtrength, | he could direct his 


flight to any part of the globe, in the pur- 
ſuis of every object calculated to gtatify 


his appetites ? By ſuch an addition of privis 
lege, how would his temptations be en- 
larged ; how would his honeſt induſtry be 


impeded ; how could the robber, the murs 
derer, andthe raviſher be brought to juſtice; 


and how tremendous would be the conſe- 


quences ariſing from the extent of hie 
powers, in the compaſſing plans calcu- 
lated to ſatisfy the exalted paſſions of ambi- 
tion, revenge, and loves 


To that part of Dr. King's obſervations 
on the phenomena of nature, which re- 
ſpects that principle of drawing [ſuſtenance 
and ſupport from the deſtruction of life, 


which prevails through the whole line of 
animal ereation, and which, on account of 


their inferiority of intellect, falls ſo heavy 
on thoſe Beings who deſcend in the chain 


of gradation, it is to be acknowledged-/that 
the difficulties which ariſe or this view f 
the phenomena, cannot be removed but 


by raiſing difficulties equally great. For if 
we ſhould aſſent to the poſition, that the ble 
fings which accompany a ſenſitive exiflence 


are ſo great, that the untoward eircuraſtage 
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of a violent and painful death, with the men- 
tal feeling attending that inſtinctive terrot 


F< 


. which nature bas given for the purpoſe. of 


avoiding evil, are not capable of qverbalan ; 
eing it, yet ſome duration is ſurely ceſ- 
ſary to render exiſtence a bleſſing: now as 
young food is pleaſing to the pampered ap- 
petite of 3 ſome of theſe creatures live 
ſo ſhagt a time, that they may be only ſod 
to be horn in order to die. 

Other ſpeculatiſts have endeavoured to 
account for the moral evil of war and homi- 
cide, on the poſition, that ſuch an irregular 
extermination of being, is neceſſary, to pre- 
vent the earth from being overſtocked by 
inhabitants; and that the prolific nature of 
ſeveral of the brute "tribes would reduce 
them to ſuch wretchedneſs and want, as to 
cut the thread of life by a ſufferance of 
greater miſery than is inflited on them by 

man, who ſuſtains ſome- for the ſervice he 
— from them, and whoſe intereſt it is 
to en for the nouriſhment and ſupport 


4 


© This! is yet more obſervable in the fate which at- 
tends the two ſpecies of dog and cat: the greater num- 
ber of the young of theſe animals ſall a victim to conve- 
nience, before they have attained the Welling of viſion. 


"48 of 


of thoſe whom he regards as his proper 
food, till the deſtined hour of ſlaughter. 
b The devouring of che ſmaller animals by 
che larger, and that principle of deſtructiounn 
whith runs through the whole line of ani- 
mal exiſtence; has been endeavoared to! be 
accouuted for in the ſame manner: hut it 
is ſurpriſing that it does not #cadily-ocour | 
to, the obſer vation of the philoſophem, that 
in the firſt caſe, if it can be ſuppoſed chat 
the earth, even with the exertion of an 
honeſt induſtry, is not capable of yielding 
fruit enough to ſuſtain the lord of the crea» 
tion, man; ſuch a defect muſt have been 
known to the Creator: and could he not, in 
a different manner, have provided for this 
difficulty, than by the reſource of an expe - 
dient inimical to the perfection of a moral 
agent, in proportioning the medium of 
prolific power to the neeeſſity of the ocna- 
fon, ſince we muſt obſerve ſuch à variation 
in the extent of this power in different: ani- 
mals, as ſhews that every poſſible \diffetent 
mode of it is within the extent of an omni- 
potent Providence ? 11 1 „ ek 105 


As obſervations of this obvious nature, 
equally affect the whole line of animal 
exiſtence, it muſt be allowed, that this part 
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of the phenomena of nature hes quite out 
of the dpi er eas knbwledge, to com- 
prehend ij ana that it is folly and preſumption 
in thahigheſt:degree to attempt to account 


for it, becauſe it never can be done in a 


fatisfaQory manner, and without raiſing as 
many : dithculties:ras are pretended to be 
ſolved. This myſtery, then, which lies in- 
volved in the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, 
muſt ever remain an object of faith and 
confidence; but if it is permitted to indulge 
a ſpeculation on this obſcure and dark phe- 
nomena, may we not hope, may we not 
preſume, that ſome diſtrict in the immenſe 
expanſe of the univerſe, may be ſet apart 
for the entertainment of the inferior part of 
animal nature, where they may enjoy 2 
larger portion of the rational faculties, and 
that a temembrance of their former ſuffer- 
ings and ſtate of degradation may add great- 
ly to their enjoyment, and conſequently 
enlarge their gratitude to the Creator? Such 


a ſuppoſition ſeems to be more concordant 


to reaſon and propriety, than the pre- exiſt- 
ent ſtate of ſouls, becauſe puniſhment with- 
out che conſciouſneſs of former errors, does 
nn anſwer any moral end, and con- 
Sq wif b — 
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It is to be obſerved, that there no decks | 


been any revelation in favour of the inferior 
part of animal creation, is no argument that 


ſuch diſpenſations are not in the ceconomy | 
of Providence; for ſuch a revelation would be 


uſeleſs to them in their preſent ſituation, 


and the letting us into the councils of God 


on this ſubje, might occaſion an inter- 


ruption in the intended courſe of things, 


The attempting to account for the pheno- 
mena in this manner, cannot be attended 
by the evil conſequences, nor is liable to 
the objections, which load ,other ſyſtems 
and opinions ; and it may tend to abate the 
pride, infolence, and cruelty” which we 


harbour on the ſubject of thoſe inoffenſive © 


partners in our pilgrimage, and help to in- 
duce a more Chriſtian ſpirit of general be» 


nevolence and univerſal agg: I 


* Accotding to human ideas, the only FN: 


which can make the pre-exiſtent ſtate concordant io 
divine wiſdom, muſt be the recovery of ſuch a con- 


ſciouſneſs and remembrance on the change of the mods 


of our preſent exiſtence, as may unite in one point of 


view the actions and the ſufferings of the agent in all 
its pre · exiſtent ſtates, 


on 
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On Dr. King's ſuppoſition, that the en- 
larging of ſenſitive exiſtence to every poſ- 
ſible degree of extenſſon, is the predomi- 
nant printiple in the divine plan, it is to 
be obſerved, that if this had been the in- 
tention of the Deity, independent of any 
ſuperior hene volent deſign in ſuch creation, 
all matter might have been endued with 
ſenſation; the earth might have been a ſen- 
ſitive exiſtence, and have given ſenſitive 
life to all the vegetable world; the ele- 
ments; the planets, and every ſuperior and 


inferior part or article in the ſtupendous 


ſyſtem of the univerſe, might have partaken 
of the univerſal gift, which, indeed, is aſ- 
ſerted to be ſo general, that the water, the 
air, and every plant is ſuppoſed to be full 


of animated life, though concealed from 


the human eye, by the minuteneſs of form; 
but this does not militate againſt the pre- 
ſumption of a ſtate of retribution to the 
larger animals, whom we have reaſon ta 
think, if we may credit the informations of 
ſenſe, are expoſed to great miſery in this 
vale of life: for if ſuch a general ſyſtem of 
reſurrection as may take in all animated 
nature, is not in the deſigns of Providence, 
it may be concluded, that if there are * 


bo 114 Treari on be 
of Aa tribe, for whom this bleſſing 
is not intended, they may poſſibly, be form- 
ed in ſuch a manner, as not to be ſuhject 
to that miſery which bodies, whoſe | or- 

ganization correſpond more with the human 

ſtructure, muſt from the eſtabliſhed laws 
of nature be ſubject; and that the, difſalus - 


tion of the very minute animals, is ſo ſd» 


denly effected, as to admit of no portion 
of pain: and thus the boon of life being 
unmixed with ſufferings, may, however 
ſhort, its e. ba, in * . un 

a bleſſing. : 
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Obſervations on Lord Balingbroke's ſeeptical 
Opinions on the SubjetT f Future State. 


H E intention of Dr. King in Pg 
ing his laborious plan, to Judit the 
ways of God to man, is undoubtedly very 
meritorious 3 but, as Lord Shafetſbury ob- 
ſerves, a building may be pulled down or 
damaged by overpropping : and the divine 
and the philoſopher, in an over anxiety to 
defend the cauſe of religion againſt the at- 
tacks of ſceptics; have furniſhed them with 


the ſtrongeſt arguments which can be urged 
againſt a ſuperintending Providence, and a 


future tate ; for if our ideas of moral per- 


fection are only modes of thinking, adapted 
to our human ſtate, and framed by human 
intelligence; or if of divine origin, en- 
grafted for this purpoſe on the mind of 
man, and have no correſpondence with the 
nature of the divine attributes; how can we 
found any hopes on what we call the juſtice 
and the benevolence of God? And if there 
is no portion of moral or natural evil in this 
world, but what is neceſſary in the nature 

of 


„% 4 t an the 
of things, if exiſtence is to be eſteemed a 
bleſſing, however burthened with pain and 


neceſſarily limited in its effects, by an im- 


tage of an altoſt infinite extenſive ſyſtem, 
by the ſuerifice of the convenience and hap« 
pineſs of the ſubordinate component parts, 
is to be conſidered as a complete fulfilling 


pected from the Creator; then revelation 
muſt loſe all the ſupport which it draws 
from the reaſon of things, and ſtands alone 
on thoſe grounds of uncertainty, which 
muſt ever attend hiſtorical evidence; on that 
credit which the variable complexion” of 
faith aſſumes in different characters, and 


—— 


dental circumſtances of life. ; © © 
It is theſe injudicious defenders of the 
myſterious ways of Providence, who have 


ranged, to an extent which threatens the 
annihilation of all the ſound principles of 


triumphs 


miſery, if the perfect bene volence of Ged., 
ſuppoſing him to have ſuch an attribute; 4s | 


potence in power, and the ultimate advan» | 


to the creature what may rationally be ex- 


on thoſe different degrees of belief or ſcepti- 
ciſm, which take their riſe from the acci- 


unintentionally enlarged thoſe narrow li- 
mits, in which ſcepticiſm has hitherto 


morals and religion. The unbeliever 


1 
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triumphs in his -new acquired firength, 
urges the conteſt, and boldly challenges 
the religious world to fight the battle on 
the grounds which they themſelves have 
marked out; and whilſt he uſes the wen- 
pons of the adverſary with a commanding 


ſucceſs, the anxious believer finde his hopes 


gradually decreaſe, and the ſublime pro- 
ſpect of a happy eternity clouding by de- 


greets, till at length it vaniſhes into. che 


chaos of doubt and uncertainty. - 

Of all thoſe who have made the moſt ad- 
vantage of this modern manner of account- 
ing for the origin of evil, Lord Boling- 
broke ſlands the foremoſt, becauſe he has 


ſuch a {kill and addreſs, as is ſufficient to im- 


poſe on all thoſe who, for want of ſuffici- 


ent knowledge in metaphyſics, do not diſ- 


cern any defect in his poſitions; and who, 


from a complete faith in their apoſtle, or 
for want of literary ſagacity, dq not apply 
themſelves to trace out all his 22 
conſiſtences and contradictions. 

That laborious work of Lord Boling- 
broke, containing five volumes, in oftavo, 
directed to the overthrow of revelation, 


Dr. 


and the hopes of futurity, is grounded on 


managed the weapons of the enemy with 


N L - 
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Dr. * hypotheſis (of the origin of evil 
Wich the doctor his Loruſbip  perohives = 

no evil in the wotld;-but; hat is weceTanyy 
and flowing from thoſe limitations of powers - 
which, poſſibilities and impoſſibities create. 
With. the doctor he devoutly explodes the 
doQrine of an abſtract ſitneſa of things, as" 
derogatory to the divine character; and fixes 
the origin of right and wrong in arbitraty 
determinations of the divine will 3 with 
the doctor he ſuppoſes that harmony and 
univerſal good in the nature of thinge, is at 
war with an extenſive perſonal happineſs; ' © 
and from all theſe premiſes, he draws a 
concluſion, that power and an independent 
exiſtence / are the only determinate attri- 
butes, which, from the phenomena of nature, 
ean be aſeribed to God. Having thus far gone 1 
amicably on with the divine, he at length 
leaves him, as a man fettered by, the preju- 
dices of education and profeſſion, and whoſe 
concluſions are, on theſe reaſons, at war wu 
his premiſes; and he proceeds with thoße 
engines of diſpute, in which they ate hothd 
agreed to batter down the pile of revelation 
till he leaves not one corner-ſtone in the 
building, to erect either church or tamplels f 
and having thus piouſly emancipated the 
Deity 
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_ Deityfroin/4bat/ kind of moral neceſſity, 
_ whicty is ſuppoſed to'- accompany? perſect 
wiſdom, he proceeds to take down the pride 
of man, by proving that he is too inſigni- 
fi cant a part of the ereation, to demand the 
protection of a particular providence, and 
that his lot, ſuch as it is, is at leaſt as 
. 5 
to deſerve, - Morey $4 eff $4 gt 97 9g? 5 

It is diffieult'to-- Jnugiod that this view 
of things ſhould be of fo inviting a nature, 
as to attract the - admiration of -mankind z 
but ſuch is the deſire to be ſet free from 
the rigid rules of right, and the -puniſh- 
ment of demerit; ſuch is the love of 
novelty, and ſueh is the fantaſtic ambition 
of embracing opinions which militate a- 
gainſt ſuppoſed vulgar errors, that lord 
Bolingbroke's diſciples are a growing ſect. 
The exalted idea formerly entertained of 
the lot of man is generally exploded, and 


philoſophy, that we chearfully embrace, in 
the - harſheſt ſenſe of the expreſſion, that 
emphatical curſe contained in the following 


text, * for duſt' thou art, r 
ſhalt then return.” i 
F Nr 


of ſuch a patient nature is our modern 


66, A Treatife on the *. 


3 * falſe and erroneous: opinion l 
tained of the moral attributes of he Deity 


the nature of virtue, and the ground 'of 


future expectation, as is obſerved in the 


beginning of this treatiſe, muſt bewilder 


the judgment in a manner as to obſtruct all 


improvement in the ſcience of morals, and 
conſequently, in the practice of its rules. IU 
will be neceſſary, therefore, to ſhow' the. 
inconſiſtencies of this noble author, and 


expoſe thoſe falſe grounds of reaſoning 
which he uſes againſt the principles of re- 
vealed religion, and on which he grounds 
a high r pres of the poſitive OY 
of man. 


&© This people ae with to me with 


their mouth, and honoureth me with their 
lips, but their heart is far from m.-- 

It is to be obſerved, that Lord Boling- 
broke ſtands forth as a champion in the 
cauſe of the injured majeſty of God, which 
he thinks has been impiouſly treated by a 
certain enthuſiaſtic tribe of men, called 
metaphyſicians, who have deluded mankind 
with the ideas of their over-heated” ima- 


ginations, and given riſe to all that fanati- 


eiſm and ſuperſtition in religion, and thoſe 


im- 
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attributes of the Deity, 
rendered fubſervient” to" the Intereſts of po- 
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impertinent and derogatory totibelts of che 


licy, and enſlaved the freedom of man Uns 
der the yoke'of prieſtly tyranny. 
On this view of the ſubject, it is not to 


be expected that his lordſhip ſhiould give 
much quarter to the modes which have 
been uſed in examining into final cauſes, 


or the method of reaſoning” on abſtract 


priticiples on the moral attr.butes of the 
Deity, and the eternal reaſon of things, 
which he condemns, . as having led men 


into the moſt impious and impertinent 


concluſions. No, ſays he ; we muſt trace 
God upwards, by an attention to his works, 
and by as cloſe an examination of the phe- 
nomena of nature as the weak efforts of 
human powers and ſagacity may enable us 
to do. After having thus preſcribed the 
method to direct our enquiries on this ſub- 
lime ſubject, the author proceeds to magnify 
the power and intelligence of the Deity, by 
thoſe common obſervations which occur in 
the contemplation of the face of nature; 
but determines, however, that we have no 
reaſon to believe that this amazing diſplay 
of power and intelligence i is ſubordinate to 

2 any 


"which bäve been 


68 * Treatiſe on. the, oral. 


any Fares i end. A concluſion Which 
ought not to ſurpriſe, and ſſartle us, fos it 


is downright impiety to form, av Aden 
God's juſtice and benevolence, by, thaſe | 


complex notions which we,, haye, annexed 
to theſe words, when conſidered as human 


attributes. God, is, perfectly goad, but it is 


after a manner of which we can form n0 
conception. 4 416 „ cih it 

Perhaps, there i is not a more appoſite te: 
flection which can be made on this ar 
tion of his lordſhip's, than one which comgs 


from the chaſte and elegant pen of lord 


Shafteſbury, It would be well, for ug, 
ſays this truly moral writer, if, before we 
aſcended into the higher regions of divinity, 
we would vduchſafe to deſcend a, little inte 
ourſelves, and beſtow ſome poor, thoughts 


upon plain honeſt mortals : when: we had 


once looked into ourſelves, and diſtinguiſhs 


ed well the nature of our own affeRiong, ' 
we ſhould probably be fitter judges, of the 


divineneſs of a character, and diſcern hettet 
what affeQions are ſuitable or unſuitable; ta 
a perfect being, we might then unde 
how to love and praiſe when we have an 
quired ſome conſiſtent notion of What n 
laudable and lovely ; otherwiſe we might 

chance 
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Immutabiltty of Moral Truth. 6g 
chitite 16 do "God little honour when we 
intended him the moſt: for it is is hard to 
imagine Wha Not can ariſe to the” Deity 
from the praiſes'6f creatures, who are ſo un- 
idle do diſcern” what is” excellent in theie 
wi Kind. Denen eee e 

To praiſe after 'this unter ! is being 
in religion, and niere paraſites 
in devotion; and indeed, to believe the 
governing mind not abſolutely and neceſ- 


| fafly good,” and Eonfined to What is beſt, 


but capable of acting according to mere 
will rad fancy, is to be u demoniſt; for ſuch 


undoubtedly tere are in religion, because 


we know whole nations who worſhip'a 
Jeb or fend; to whom they [acrifice ad 
offer prayers arid ſupplications, on no other 
account) but becatiſe they fear him.“ | 
To eall God good, and wiſe, and omnipo- 
tent, without” being able ro comprehend the 
miner or the mode in which he is good, 
wiſe,"arid' omnipotent, is, indeed, making 
uſe of terms of reſpect, but it is not praiſing 
either "with judgitient or with Knowledge. 
for we can undoubtedly conceive what It l 
to be juſt or unjuſt; benevolent or cruel, but 
we eth frühe no des of un ateribiite which 
partukes of neither of theſe diſtinctlons; 
F 3 there - 


79 1 Treatiſe on. the . | 
| therefore, i in lord Bolingbroke's view of the. 
ſubject, v we can frame 0 idea Which gag 
lead us to any rational reſpeR. of the Dei 
ty. Indeed, his . lordſhip, is ſo thorgughly. 
convinced, of th e neceſſity of judgiog I 
divine conduct on the principles of, human, 
ideas, that with a glazing inconſiſtency» with 
what he has advanced on the implety. of 
metaphyſieians and, ee having taken, 
this liberty, he make 8. himdelf a very free | 
ule of it, when be calls in queſtion. the dir) 
vine legation of Moles; on the maſſacre of 
the Canaanites, which, ST it tendedita, 
the extinction of that inhuman and, baxbar- | 
ous, idolatry of ſacrificing children to the 
demon Moloch, yet, his lordſhip, ; obs, 
ſerves, ſuch a command does - not, ſquare 
with the. pureſt notions we are enabled 
jo form of juſtice; and therefore, in 4 
peremptory tone, he declares it, to be alto · 
gether derogatory to the divine character, 
But here his lordſhip, recollecting that he has 
eſtabliſhed it as a neceſſary principle of om. 
nipotent power, to diſpenſe with the laws of 
equity, and change at pleaſure the ſtandard: 
of moral rectitude, endeayours to get rid of 
the apparent inconliſtency, by aſſerting, that 
though the will of God | in his own proper 
| action, 
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action, in the way of firſt cauſes, cannot be 
circumſcribed by any ſtandard of right, or 
rule of equity, which we are enabled to con- 


ceive ; yet it would be unbecoming his 
character to give any law. or rule: of action 


to his creatures, and then in contradiction 


9 9 own decrees Rat 2 viglation 
Re dari 

But us his lorddhip 4 WAL ay that 
there has been any revealed will of God, 
how can we know, may the ſceptie ſay, 
that any decree has gone forth which! mili- 
tates againſt ſuch a, command? Here his 
lordſhip has bis anſwer ready why, by 


the repugnance you find in your nature to 


ſuch nds of inhumanity, with the ill conſe- 
quenegs neceſſarily annexed to exery ac of 
turpitude, you may plainly read it on the 
face of the law of nature. But, replies the 


' ſceptic, - ſuppoſe my diſpoſition is of that 


ſtubborn reprobate kind, that I feel a repug- 
nance to the acting by that rule, which you 


affirm to be read in the laws of nature ; | 


and ſuppoſe I feel no repugnance to ſuch 
actions as; you call violations, of its laws, 
in what manner then am I to. find out 
what the decrees of God are in reſpe& to 
human conduct. For, as for certain, ill 

F 4 con- 
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bonſiſt in remorſe for ſbme conſcioue 1 
conduct, ' of in ſome more apparent putrifh 
ment, which by ar invariable neceſſity pur 
ſued,” like the ſhadow the ſubſtance, this 


violation of them? Now if I have no r 
pugnance, I clin have no remorſe , 


we' ſee this neceſſity ſometimes diſpenſed 
with in the uninterrupted good fortund 
which ''attends ſt vera publio robbers und 
invnders j and in particular in this very ln 
ſtanee quoted by your lordſhip, of theſe 
ſume miſcreant Iſraelites, who poſſeſſed for 

many years, with an almoſt” undifturbed 
fellbity, thoſe lands flowing with mille and 
honey, of which 1 had 'deſpoiled the 
Canzanites; DD unte 1244 Bax 
Ho the noble author could- have en 


tricated Himſelf from the "difficulties arifing* 


from ſych interrogations I know net; for he 
t60k care not to be / perplexed with any 
impertinent obſervations on the Mature au 


tenfeticy of his ſpeculations, by: 


permitting? 
them to lie dor mat till after hie deetaſeh 


But though the attributes of Gd mut be 6 


a ſitnllat nature with the moral tei ibutes of? 


aff * natutes, yet they muſt dice 
in 


-o6yſequences "neceſſarily annexed) to / ht 
 you'eal} atts of turpitude they muſt cih 
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penn w a00 mare 0 
feftion}' from / the moral attributes of the 
creature man, Hie benevolence: can never 
be alloyed-with any of the weakneſs of par- 
tiality, with any variability, with any of 
thoſe ſudden Ravts' of high and low, which 
we -perceive' at different times and on dif- 
ferent -ogcaſions. in the affe ions of the 
moſt, perfect of the human race, à circum» 
ſtance of frallty which is owing to the mix 
ture of other paſſions; Neither can it be at» 
tended with any of thoſe paſſionate emotions, 
which, though they may be. conſidered ag 
amiable-defes in finite creatures, is alto- 
gether incompatible with the immutable 
ſublimity of the divine character. His juſ- 
tice, or to uſe a more adequate term, the 
fixed determinations which perfect wiſdom 
diates, ean never give way to any of thoſe 
feelings, by which that uſeful and benign 
paſſion, ſympathy,counteraRs the ſelfiſhneſs, 
which perhaps, muſt ever attend a finite, 
and dependent being. And that full com- 


pletiotmiof independent happineſa,. annexed 


to his Exalted ſtate, with a freedom from 
the ĩntetruptions which the appetites and. 
paſſions, thoſe neceſſary but dangerous prin- 
eiples of aQivity in human exiſtence, muſt 
* 


754 ur ATreatiferonithe wn \ 
20 $0 the ſimplifying his, moral attributes, 
ina WADAE, 60 to allo wire 
contrariety 7. 28 aan 
Io this holes, lord, Balingb rokey, did 
be allow of the neceſſary connection of the 
ideas, would undoubtedly object to the 
fallibility of human ſagacity,. on a ſubject 
without the compaſs of its intelligence, Ie | 
this we ſhould: reply, that the exiſtenee of - 
a God will want a rational, proof, if we 
deny the certainty of human ideas on ab- 
ſhip's 3 — have 
exiſtence but in our own mind,; how can 
we attempt to prove the exiſtence of any. 
nature elevated above the objects of | ur | 
ſenſes? But, as his lordſhip always declares 


himſelf to be a devout theiſt, he muſt allow 


us, on this intereſting point at leaſt, to g 
ceed thoſe narrow limits which he - ſame» 
times peremptorily preſetibes ; and When 
we have ſoared fo high into the regions af 
intellectual nature as to find out the firſt 
cauſe, that troubleſome and impertinent 
quality, reaſon, which is ſuppoſed to exalt 

us above our follow- inhabitants, the . 


* Bolingbroke's Philoſophigal Works, oftaro edit 
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Immutability of Moral Truth, 18 
will ll be buſy with its di dates, and oblige 
us to aſſent to a ſtring of ideal propoſitions, 
ſuch as the following. That the intelligenee 
and wiſdom of this Being is proved by his 
works; and though we are told to 
here, as the utmoſt bounds to which aur 
human faculties are allowed to range, this 
ſame buſy quality, reaſon, will never let us 
be at reſt, but will continue to dictate to us, 
after the following peremptory manner. 
That the ſame faculties which aſſiſted us in 
diſcovering the wiſdom of God, will enable 
us to diſcover his moral attributes. That 
perfect wiſdom, in our ſenſe of things, can 
never be at variance with the ſame ſenſe of - 
things on the moral attribute of goodneſs. 
That God muſt, therefore, be perfectly good, 
according to the higheſt ſenſe of goodneſs 
that we are able to conceive. That, by a cer - 
tain neceſſary agreement and diſagreement 
in the nature of things, the moral attributes 
of God muſt be of an unmixed kind. That 
no cauſe can exiſt in the divine Mind to 
give riſe to thoſe different qualities and 
affections, which take place in the human 
character. That he muſt, conſequently, be 
either perfectly malevolent, or perfectly 
benevolent. That wiſdom, benevolence, and 

juſtice 
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the fame thing; and that] noterithſtat 
ſome untoward | appearances, Which i 


dark ſituation in which we ate placed, ſt 


ry a myſterious” countenance, yet there is 
ſochigh a degree of benevolence apparent 
through the whole courſe of Providence 
and impreſſed in ſuch plain features on thi 
face of the creation, that the oppoſite attri- 


bute of benevolence, ' male volence, can ne 


ver be the governing principle of the divine 


Mind; and by a neceſſary connection f 


ideas, if it is there at all, it muſt exelude 
beneyolence, or ſuch a mixture and diver- 
fity of attributes muſt be allowed, which 
can'exiſt only in the frame of a dependent 
being, ſubject to that deſire and averſion 
which attend wants, appetites, and paſſions, 
For if we can ſuppoſe, that malevolerice ” is 


the governing principle in the Deity, we | 


muſt; contrary to the conſtant courfe of our 
experience, conclude him an impotent being, 
that is a being deficient in power to produce 
the effects of his will, or ſo large a portion 


* 


of good as is felt and enjoyed « can neverbe 


the lot of his creatures. 

The ſceptic, who denies the moral attri. 
ian of God to be ſimilar in any reſpe& 
with 


juſtice is, in the divine chardRer; -one Atid 
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with the moral perſections of man, may be 
required to ſpeak out and confeſs, that he 
thinks hat,; cruelty. is preferable. to bene- 
volence. and ipjuſtice to candour and vera« 
city. But even to do the creature man 
juſtice, he is more malevolent from his ſitu- 
ation than from his nature; and it is much 
to be ſuſpected, from the tendency of thoſe 
ſelfiſh paſſions which haunt this dependent 
ſtate, that thoſe who only regard-virtue-as a 
principle, convenient for general uſe, will diſs 
card it whenever that general intereſt comes 
in oppoſition to ſelf. For why. does the 
ſceptic, who acknowledges the general uſe 
of virtue, weaken the notions of its divine 
origin? Why, becauſe my reputation will 
be exalted, if I can prove. myſelf ſuperior to 
vulgar prejudice, and quicker-ſighted into 
the nature, of things than. the moſt approv- 
ed ſages? But is not this a plain giviag up 
the general intereſt for the gratification; of 
ſelf ? For to endeavour to. lower the divine 
origin of virtue, and reduce it into a con · 
venient mode of human conduct, and to 
raiſe ſceptical doubts. on the moral attributes 
of the Deity, tends to deprive us of that 
faith which is neceſſary to the encourage- 
went of our exertions in the overcoming 
| thoſe 


78 A Treatiſe on the | 
thoſe difficulties which our frail nature has to 


encounter, and takes away the greateſt and 

the moſt ſublime pleaſure which'attends'the 

_ © exerciſes of the moral attributes, viz. the 
approbation, which the believer thinks he 


receives from an all-perfe& omnipotent 
Being. What a delightful ſenſation attends 
a benevolent act on the reflection, that the 
increaſing the happineſs of one of his crea- 
tures is pleaſing to God, and that ſuch an 
act is a faint copy of his perfection. But, on 
the contrary, what a damp muſt it throw 
on all our exertions, when we believe that, 


after our utmoſt endeavours to act up to the 


rule of our judgment, we are only accord- 


ing with a ſyſtem of human poliey, and that 


our virtue is in no kind an imitation of the 
divine Archetype. 

It is a misfortune which muſt ever atten 
an error in firſt principles, that it neceſſarily 
leads to. ſome monſtrous and untoward 
concluſion if maintained in the regular ar- 


gumentative manner, or the teacher will 


be involved in unavoidable contradictions. 


Lord Bolingbroke had too much ſagacity not 


to apprehend the conſequences which muſt 


ariſe from an uniform denial of any ſimila- 


rity in the divine Attributes, to thoſe ideas 
which 
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which human ſagacity has acquired of the 
nature and the quality of virtue. In his at- 
tempts, therefore, to reconcile the poſitive 
mortality of man, with that adverſe fortune 
and miſery which ſometimes attends virtue in 
this ſtage of exiſtence, and that triumphant 
ſucceſs which erowyns the perverſe and ma- 
le volent exertions of the wicked, He aban- 
dons the primary principles on which his 
argument is built; and, after the ordi- 
nary manner of metaphyſicians, he proceeds 
to juſtify the ways of God on the princi- 
ples of human rectitude. After a good 
many pleaſant and acute obſervations on 
thoſe reaſoners who argue that virtue 
loſes its reward, if it is not attended with 
riches and honour, and the external advan- 
tages of life, he rejects with diſdain the 
more conſiſtent method of Stoic reaſoning, 
and re- aſſuming the ſpeculations of Dr. 
King, he advances many ſceptical doubts 
concerning the reality of human miſery *, 
and the inequalities in regard to pain, plea- 
ſure, joy, and vexation, which human ex- 
perience has allowed to exiſt among the 
ſons and daughters of earth. 


* Bolingbroke's Philoſophical Works, yol. v. Eſſay 
As 


| $5: - "Treatiſe. on % | 
As this.is a ſubject which lies in toi d 
tenſive a circle, and admits of too greats! 
variety of obſervations to be diſcuſſed w 
pleaſure or improvement, we ſhall not ur- 
den this treatiſe with ſo tireſome an in- 
veſtigation. - Neither ſhall we attempt 
meaſure, by weight and ſrale, thoſe mental 
and cor poreal ſatisfadions and pains, which 
can alone come within the comprehenſion uf 
the patient who ſuſtains them; but lending 
his lordfhip and his diſciples to the experi- 
ence of their on feelings; proceed to ex- 
amine other poſitions, which come more 
within the limits of ſatisfaQory argument 
On the ſubje t of that adverſe fortunt 
which has attended ſome great characters, 
and which to the frail and dark apprehen- 
ſions of man, has appeared to carry in its 
train ill conſequences to the general happi- 
neſs of ſociety, lord Bolingbroke has fe=-" 
lected inſtances, which we have reaſon to 
believe has, in the courſe of God's Provi- 
dence, been attended with ' beneficial ef © 
fects, and which naturally proceeded from 
the corruption of man, and the flagtant 
abuſe of temporal proſperity. The in 
ſtances ſelected by his lordſhip are the fal“ 
and ſervitude of that flouriſhing common 
wealth 


Inmutolth n of verb] Truth. vt 
wenlch uf Carthage g the revolution whibh 
tapkuplace in the more flouriſhing 2. 
monwealth of Rome, from an enviable ſtats 
of liberty to the loweſt debaſement of ſer- 
vitude :; and laſtly, the fall and total diſſo- 
lution uf that enormous empire, which 
at one —— 0 Wen | 
more than half the globe. — 
In dord Bolingbroke's Met thoſs — 
characters ho ſuffered in the public wreck, 
there are ſome, whom, it is reported, have 
not been altogether exempt from the cor- 
ruptions of | humanity. But as neither the 
uſury of Brutus, nor the queſtioned chaſ- 
tity af Scipio, will ſerve his lordſhip's 
turn; nor yet the enormous vices of thoſe 
objects of vulgar admiration, the herd of 
military heroes, who, after having been 
ſuffered to diſturb with impunity, for a con- 
ſiderable time, public and private happineſs, 
at length fell victims to juſtice in the purs 
ſuit of; their ambition; he proceeds to call 
in queſtion the fidelity of Regulus to his 
parole, and to brand the patriotiſm of Dru- 
ſus with the ſuſpicion of a factious taint. 
The -arjecdote- relating to the fate of 
Regulus, is found in ſo remote a pe- 
1 > N riod 


84 M Treatiſe on tit 
nod of the Romas hiſtory; that it e at 
poſe# to à variety of ſceptical doubts 
to the reality of its moſt important cireum 
ſtances. However, if we tuke the mitt&'ow 
truſt, as it ſtands on the records of that ani 
ent ſtory, a principle of candour wilt oblige 
us to give ſuch an indulgenee to thoſe pre. 
judices, which take their riſe from national 
ſentiment, and which neceſſarily muſt act 
with an irreſiſtible force in an unphlloſophi- 
cal age, as to command our veneration for 
the unparalleled ſortitude of Regulus: 4 
fortitude which, on the ftrength' of prinel⸗ 
ple, could withſtand every powerful oppoſt. 
tion ariſing from thoſe untoward impieſt 
ſions, which the view of baniſhment from 
friends, country, and family, of tormenti, 
and of death, muſt mann make onthe 
moſt heroie mind. | ing 
On the patriotiſm of Druſus, it "muſt 
be obſerved, that in general the exertion 
of this virtue lie ſo expoſed to invitivns 
cavils and remarks, that even a correſpond- 
ing ſucceſs, in the fortune of the moſt Im- 
maculate of its votaries, will hardly ſhield 
them from the attacks of envy, andthe 
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10 that eoncluſion, which is intended to he 
dravyn from his Jord{hip's ſtate of the argue 
ment, via. the equal diſpenſations of Provi - 
dence in the cxconomy of human happineſs, 
and the juſt meaſure of reward and puniſh» 
human exiſtence; though it may be ac- 
knowledged, that Brutus was an 8 
that Cicero had imperfections, which, per 
haps, are inſeparable from the: moſt mere? 
degree of human virtue; yet ſtill his lord- 
ſhip. has not anſwered all the objeRions 
which may be made to his concluſions. It 
may be aſked, why that deteſtable hypocrite 
Auguſtus Cæſar was to be picked out as 3 
glorious. and fortunate inſtrument of Proyi- 
dence, in eſtabliſhing that ſyſtem of deſ- 
potiſm, which was to ſerve as a national 
puniſhment for national offence, and intend- - 
ed as a warning to future ſocieties, not to 
ſuffer. the ſeeds of corruption to take ſo 
deep, A roat as they had keg ja thy: 
voted, empire? 

On the poſition that there i is no after diſ- 
tibutian! of rewards and puniſhments, it 
may be queſtioned, whether it might not 
have becn.more agreeable to divine perfec- 

G 2 tion, 
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tion riot to uſe-the' offenſe word! aer 
to dave mude this muruere ri dnd purri cdi; 
as · in the caſes/of the firſt Caro MAT. 
Antonius, and of ſevetul of · the firſt Roma 
emperors, the inſtrument of his 'own pu- 
mihment, inſtend of ſufferitig bim, voy on 
and fortunate reign” and an eafy\ flaturul 
death, attended with à great plauſtbiliry in 
chatacter, to reap the fruit of « well-adapt- 
ed policy. To theſe objeQtions, it maybe 
added, that though the virtve of the 100 
Antoniries was crowned with a correſpond 
ing ſucceſs, yet ſeveral of the beſt of the 
Roman emperors fell victims to the lawleſs 
and intereſted | barbarity of the pretoriun 
guards, from the inclination they ſhewed, 
and the attempts they made; to reform tit 
corrupt manners of the ſociety,” and to fl. 
troduce ſome order into the wild tyranny 
of "the government; and that ſome of the 
worſt. enjoyed 'a contrary. fate. It may be 
added thit Marius and Sylla, two of «the 
firſt infringers of the laws of the comtnon- 
wealth, died in their beds, whilſt their leſs 
guilty followers fell Metims to the umdi- 
tion of their leaders. And to bring the 
8 into the nearer Perſpective of domeſ- 
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iſhed it 
ge — "the ® crimes of the hypoertte 
CrontweltowiBrutrande we fucll u dem- 
ing inpunity Airlie purr ICS Was Mufered 
to. em his ce empires xte 
'tort- 
ſhip atlttowleget' td be Artie martyrs tb 

bie „de retten third: they fuffered, 

ſtys He,” the flepeffary conſequenee f un 
over-obfitthate with Aft Gberbt Yea? und 
befides; K 182 greelbie ro d de feckitude, 
to adm of th oe pe partial evil ene ont the 
uflde ſerved fu al Ge 88 of F individyals, $0 
duce” à genertt good.” Theſe idtyiduats 
were 'Viaims' to Nr welfarg*gf Peet f. 
This IrFoment_ ſeems to jr! againſt, l- 
ſelf, becauſe it ſuppoſes an a admiffion of oval 
evil hecefſary to its diminution. 3 However, 
when it ſerves a tlirn, we find this heceltery 
principle in the Gord of | th e ü Jabel 


abandoned, and "the teachers öf chi 


condemned for admitting fo \groſs ; A foleciſm 
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in religious ſentiment,'as to preach Ohtiſt 
crucified for the univerſal, good of the hy 
wan race becauſe it is not congrnous/to 
any juſt-idea of divine perfection, to. per- 
mit the ſufferings of an innocent being «for 
the advantage of tranſgreſſors; althaugh, 
this condemnefl doctrine, che highęſt re- 
ward that omnipotent power can beſftoyy, ig 
annexed to this act of obedience and; bene- 


arry the various and contrary methods in 
hich, C dle hag been attack, ie 
have ſometimes maintained a, firſt revela- 
tion in the perſon of Adam; a'ſecond, in 
the perſon of Noah; and à third, in the 
perſon of the Meſſiah. At other times 
ſeduced, no doubt, by the ſophiſtry of the 


enemy, | 
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enemy, and from the apprebenſion. of call- 
ing in queſtion, the neceſſity for a revela- 
tien in the perſon of the Meſſiah, they 
baye, abandoned their, former ground, and 
maintained a contraty poſition, by denying 
all ꝓrexious revelation, as to a future ſtate, 


in the perſons of, Adam and Noah; or the 


poſſihility af diſcovering this, abſtract truth, 
by the. ordinary courſe and Progreſs of hu · 
man reaſoning; ,At.,one, time, they have 
inſiſted, on the, prevalence of evil. in chis 
ſtage of. exiſtegge ; the inequalities of the 
human lot in the portion of pain and en- 
joyment the undeſcryed. ſufferings of the 
virtuqus z the triumphant fortune of the 


vicigus j the ahuſed power which ſome of 


the ſyecies.baye gained over others; and an 
eternal rule of right and abſtract fitneſs of 
things, And this to evince, on the principle 
of an eternal and invariable reaſon, the ne- 


ceſlity of a. future ſtate of retribution, to per- 


fect a plan which appears defective, when 


conſidered without relation to the whole 
deſign ; but which, to be conſiſtent with 
divine wiſdom, muſt in reality be faultleſs; 

that is, without any taint of defect. i 
At another time, in order to ſhow a ma- 
ſtery in the art of argumentative conteſt, 
G 4 they 
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they have abandoned tholt ſtrong enttbnths 
ments; which: art proof Agefnſt alt. the bat. 
tery of fair argument, or the ſubtile 

try, and cloſed ich te enemy on igroun 
oh Wbick- they ate ſure to be deftated. 
They have denict am eternal rule of gin 
for the governmem of all moral agent, 
rendered the wiſdom of the Deity; nu 
exalted: ſenſt of the word, an unnere fury 
attribute; by denying/ fuch an füde pet 
dient difference of“ things as may give 
place for u judicious eech: they ue 
weakened the idea of fuch an eruftel 
power arinexed to the nature of the; fen 
cauſe,” as can ſurmoumt evety difficulty 
which» does not imply à contradiction in 
the attainment of thoſe ende; which per: 
fect wiſdom ' muſt” adopt: they have, 
contrary” to thoſe fact which the-iphts 
nomena of nature aſrettain, and the db 
nomylof fife proves, urgued, chat either 
what is termed evil is mote un ima, 
ginary than a real exiſtenee, or tliat pa 
tial evil is neceffary to à general "prod; 
becauſe it is not within the limits of O04 
nipotence to produce ſuch a' benevolettt 
effect without admitting it: and, therefore, 
"= partial evil is not to be confidefed as a 
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defect in tlie ſyſtem of tire creation, anid 
conſequently dees tior\ militare agrluſt tht 
phyſical end gor attrburer" dle en th be 
neceffarihy inberent in the Pbity, © 
That God ſhould have aaa to 
have revealed to the fifſt palt” thoſe” tf 
grand tritthis-on'which the-putity of retigit 
ous worſhip, a Juſt conception of theotogi- 
cal allegiance,” and the happineſs and moral 
condutt of man, ſo'cyidently depends; as The 
unity of the” firft cauſe; and à more ex 
diſteibutiom of retard: un putiſh ment in 4 
future ſtate, is/utdoubtedly I conduct pet 
fectly +contformar to divine wiſdom and 
That ſuch à revelation was 
repeated do Noah, aud delivered down 


this patriarch” 10 his poſtetity; and af 
wards adulterated i into a multifarious 5 
theiſm-by that common courſe of ſuperſti· 
tion, wich brought in almöſt ſimilar + cor- 
ruptions of the third revelation, ' in the 
perſon af the Meſſiah, 16 The church bf 
Rome, is in a manner authenticated by the 
earlieſt records of ancient biſtory; that 18, 
by that general yet confuſed notion of theſe 


abſtract truth, which prevailed in every ſo- 


ciety in the'known world,” but particularly £ 


in the Eaſt whert, it is ſuppoſed, the fi 
e | pair 


go NY + AM. Threatrfe am ue. TY 4 : 


pair ured the bleſſing of un 


where the patriarchs inhabited. 

, This h. ical fact is allowed, by lord ke 
| Ae vhouſez it as an atgumept, that ih 
pocral coſy pt reaſoning ad phvlooph 
enquiry were ſufficient. ta, diſcover th 
abſtract truth; and through the — 
ambition of; man. to foſter he Jaſ hape with- 
aut the ſup +; of, revelation. According o 
this author, from time immemaorial, theſe 
opinions preyailed in the theological ſyſtem, 
in the Thebag dynaſty of Egypt and main; 
uined their ground, though mixed, with a yar 
riety of different corruptions in this ſociety, 
and through. all the extenſive empires inthe 
eaſtern world; nor does the evidence of this 
kiſtorical truth in any degree militate againd 
the, neceſſity. or propriety of a third revelz· 
tion, in the perſon of the Meſſiah, For ei- 
ther, on the opinion that cheſe abſtract truths 
lie level to the ordinary progreſs, of humag 
4ealon, or were made knomyn to man by.two 
previous revelations, it is certain, that at 
; the period of the Chriſtian era, that is, at that 
period of time when Chriſt, came into the 
world, ſuch corruptions had ſuperſlition 
and human policy introduced, that the light 
of due religion, whether axiſing from che 
ordi- 
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tion, was entirely (obfeured'r-and-philoſs- 
phy, inſtead of lending her ai to raform and 
correct the religious opinions o mem, or to 
anempt to recover, by tracing back to its 
ſource the principle of true theology, had 
wanjonly deviated into ſuch. wild ttads of 


ſceptieiſm as to bring on a general diſbelief, 


among all — ITY 
evidence % e bad tote cb 

£-fuch a ſtuhborn nature is fact, that 
the moſt determined. ſeeptit is often obliged 
to admit it, though it militotes againſt all the 
principles of yeaſoning, which he is induſ- 
trious o eſtabliſh, Lord Bolingbroke is 
obliged to-confels,: that it was the-attention 
of che government to ſupport the belief of a 
governing proyidence, a reſped to the gods, 
and conſequently an opinion that they were 
not indifferent obſer vers of the conduR/ of 
men, which ſuſtained the morale of the 
Roman people, and conſequentiy hich ſo 
long preſerved, in its original purity that 
political conſtitution, and thaſe ell adapted 
laws which had enlarged to | ſach an un- 
rivalled extent the mighty fabric of the em» 
pire. He is alſo obliged. to.confeſs,, that ĩt 
was the ngglect of religion, . 
uu 3 ly 


92 WY A ratiſff on ul n wah, 
iy theigrowth of ſcepticiſm which produced 
dhe total overthrow of perhaps the / veſt 
_ konfticution::df igονο,, i taking! very 
purtieulav iin cho amount i of n pIItider Off. 
temy which dat ever beenieſtabliſhed 8#Tht 
World after „ by! oi eee eee 
As the vaſt etent of the Roman efpire 
embraued within itt bound aloft" the 
whole of the vixilined world the- e d 
cords which had prevailed betweewthe 
ries of: Marine und- Ryllu, of Ola 
Pompey; und aſterwarde — 
publica and ce deſpoiſts/with the Hott 
mathcres> and proſcriptions wick etrſued. 
wich the tuiumph of diforderp eff 
wickedueſa had brought on u Feneral Ebi 
ſuſiotv ii religious opinion. Atheiſm pre- 
wailedz the believer: gave up the totiteſt to 
thetriumphant ſeeptic, and every®princht 
caleulared” to reftrain the licentiouſmiſs OF 
wilimited power,” and the excited” luſts, pad 
fioris, rand oppetites of the human race, was 
totally remoded out of the'tecotiony of hu 
man ſentiment. „es. Ts 143034 — ; weird] 
Omchi jaſt ſtate of bachd let che ſco pte 
declare; whether any petiod of time] ot 
exigenoe of cirrumiſtante, chuld be bettet 
n rene wal of f revelation which 
X 2 tended 
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revive the deſperate ſtate of men's minds an 
regard to a governiag principle, to te- adjuſt 
the loſt balances between duty and intereſt, 
to coerce on the 
reprobate world a ſyſtem of religious and 
moral, coaduRt by the promiſes and threats 
of rewards and puniſhments. If this view 
of things ſhould be allowed to be con- 
ſonant to xeaſon; will the ſoeptie be ſo un- 
candid as not to acknowledge, that on every 
rational principle of argument, and on every 
fair ſtatement of the queſtion, à revelation 
of ſuch a kind was neceſlary,. and was, ab- 
together worthy of the wiſdom and the gend 
neſs of the Deity ; nt dity 

On the ſecond ground of argument, ſo 
wakly given up by the divine, the follow- 
ing ſtatement of the queſtion muſt neoeſſa- 
ry drive the ſceptic into evident contradic- 
tion, or oblige him to throw off his hypo- 
criſy a vo confeſs his opinion, that there 
is np moral diffenence in the nature of 
things; and that perfect wiſdom in the 
Deity dbes not imply perfect goodneſs ; 
that the phenomena of nature diſplay more 
of the principle of male volence than bene- 
volence ß; and that we worſhip a demon 
Gebll under 
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under che reſpectful title of the Father of 
the univerſ - wn 

If there is any eſſential difference n 
the natute of things, "that is; if there 1 
any ſuch difference as conſtitutes the 65. 
poſite eſſences of good and evil, there muſt 
de an abſtract fitneſs” and unfitneſe, iii 
moral entities to this difference. There 
muſt be ſuch à proportion and diſpropor- 
tion in the nature of things, as ſquare 
with the idea of an eternal rule of right, 
and form the dire& oppoſitions of a right 
and a wrong. Now if there is an abſtruct 
fitneſs and unfitneſs of things, God muſt be 


capable of diſcerning this difference in ll . 


their due proportions ; and this perfect 
knowledge ef all abſtract ideas, conſtitutes 
the perfect wiſdom of God. This perfect 


wifdom muſt neceſſarily regulate "all the - 


volitions of the divine Mind by à rule wes 


cording in the exacteſt manner to his ab- 


ſtract fitneſs. This conſtitutes the perfect and 
immutable benevolence of God; and a Deity 
poſſeſſed of ſuch a moral attribute in its 
largeſt extent, can never willingly ſuffer the 
final miſery of any being Which he tas 
created, particularly if ſuch a being is ca- 
pable of a motal agency, and * 

ife 
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life by chat eternal rule of tight, which God 


in beſtowing on him the high privilege of 
reaſon has enabled him to perceive. But 
even the virtuous man cannot always by his 
virtue obtain happineſs in this life, or avoid 
ending his ſhort exiſtence in a condition of 
miſery, therefore this is a ſtate of trial aptly - 
fitted for the exerciſe and improvement of 
that virtue, Which will find its fruition: by 
an enlarged. and more permanent enjoyment 
of its excellence in another ſtate. But if 
there, is no other ſtate for man to enjoy the 
undiſturbed" exertion of his intellectual fa- 
culties, virtue is defrauded of its juſt ex- 
pectations God is not omnipotent, or he is 
a" being -phyfically and neceſſarily deter- 
mined to evil, notwithſtanding all thoſe 
variety of effects which we perceive and ex- 
perience,- and which we muſt acknowledge 
can never proceed but from a cauſe perfect 
in power, wiſdom, and goodneſs. 

Thus the eternal rule of right proceeding 
from an abſtract fitneſs of things, the wiſdom 
of the Deity, his moral attributes, his omni- 
potente, and a future tate, are ſo united to- 
gether in one neceſſary chain of cauſe and 
effect that it is impoſſible to ſeparate them, 


. and the man who doubts = 
0 
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The additional reaſons: for, the rat 
belief of a future ſtate, of tewards and pν. 
niſhments, will be found i in, an easminateon 
of the economy; of the human mind, dhe 


extent and nature of its faculties, the dife 


play of a benevolent, principle in the Crea: 
tor, and in a more exact enquury;,anto the 
nature of thoſe diſpenſations of a governing 

providence, which according to the aſſertions 
f the unbeliever, are of -a kind 40. ſquare 
with the enlarged ideas of unlimited power 


perfect juſtice, and perfect henevolenee - 


In the cxcongomy of the human mind ie 
comprehended the faculties of ſenſitive, per- 
ception, with an intuitive knowledge. of 
certain truths, called, on this reaſon, ſelf- e , 
dent; ſuch as a perception of the difference. 
of numbers, &. a certain intellectual con- 
ſciouſneſs or power, by which the mind pen - 
ceives the nature of its own, operations, and 
refſects on its intellectual ideas j a judgment 


in perceiving their agreement and diſagtee - 
ment, through all the extent of poſſible, ter 

lation and compariſon; a power of | ge- 
neralizing and combining its ideas, in a many 


ner as to apprehend truths of the moſt abs. |; 


\ 
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up at will all thoſe varie "8h 


comple idee, Which re alt from the e ere 


tion of th fore-mentiotied faculties; and 
laſtly, à POWer of imagination, by which a 


variety of 'triiths diſplay themſelves collec- 


"I 


tively to the perteprive fachlfies of the mind, 


and which delights itſelf in adjuſting, wi 


the aſſiſtance of the jidgiment, according to 


an exact criterion, every Poſſible combina- 


tion of thoſe truths which are annexed, to 
the ſubject on which it contemplates, or 
which, by the help of analogy, ſports itſelf. 
in a fanciful creation of its own forming, 
dreſſes up fulſchood in a garb of truth, ex- 


aggerates and diminiſhes objects, and com- 
bines real and imaginary exiſtences, in ſuch a 


manner as to make a pleaſant aſſemblage of 


witty atid'truntourous images and conceits, 
The faulty of ſenſitive perception is an in- 
ſeparable quality to ſenſitive exiſtence, Some 
degree of perception in the agreement and 
diſagreement of ideas, ſome power of com- 
paritig theft relations, and alſo ſome power 
of memory, appear to be ſo congenial, or ſer- 
viceable to danitnated natures, that the bege- 


voletit Author of creation has, together with. 


the mot finetring faculty of an inſlindive 
prinelplo, graciouſly condeſcended to beſtow 
H them 
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them on a great part of the brute creation. 
Theſe, no doubt then, with re TIP: 
ledge and an intellectual conſcioufneſs, are 
neceſſary to ſupport that rank which man 
holds in the chain of gradation; and to ſuſ- 
tain and ſupport thoſe privileges on which 
his ſafety and well-being depend. But that 
power of combining and generalizing his 
ideas, inſuch a manner as to 8 
of the moſt abſtra& nature, with the powe 
of memory in the large extent in which | i 
is found in human exiſtence, are ſuper- 
fluous and miſchievous gifts on the prinei- 
ple of human mortallity For it is theſe 
powers by which man unites in one view the 
paſt, the preſent, and the future, and feels 
al thoſe evils attendant on each different 
ſtage of time, which ariſe from real or ima- 
ginary ſufferings from diſappointed hopes, 
from paſt pleaſures never to return, and all 
thoſe innumerable ills which take their 
colour from their comparative inferiority to 
that ideal good which his dangerous facul- 
ties enable him to frame. Theſe, with the 
power of imagination, which ſerves to in- 
flame his luſts, his appetites, and his paſ- 
ſions, and which alſo ſerves to exaggerate all 
the various colours of evil to a diſtraQting 
— theſe, I ſay, might well have 
9 been 
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deen ſpared. in the conomy of the human 
mind. if they had pot been neceſlacy prin- 
ciples of Knowledge, and action, to render 
us capable of a more enlarged and uninter- 
rupted happineſs in u futüre ſtate of en- 

Had man been only created for the pur- 
pole of filling a rank on this tetreſtrial globe, 
the ſyſtem of his economy would never have 
been conſtituted in ſuch a manner as to have 
made this life a ſtate of trial mT experience : 


and his ſhort day would never have been 
chequered with ſo large a abe of miſery, 


as to render it with ſome a doubtful queſtion, 
whether exiſtence is worth having on ſuch 
terms? That high privilege, reaſon, which 


_ raiſes him to ſo pairfful a ſtate of ſuperiority 


above his fellow-animals might have been 
well ſpared for a mote uſeful inſtinQive 
principle, which might have neceſſarily led 
him to avoid every object of a nature and 
quality to bring on him pain and miſery, 
and to purſue every one which is uſeful and 
neceſſary to the pleaſure and the ſupport of 
his exiſtence, Had he been indued with 
reaſon, it might have been of that command- 
ing kind as to ſubdue every hoſtile impreſ- 
ſion, and to be ſuperior to all the ſeduQive 

Hs .- excitements 
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excitements of appetite and paſſion ; or his 
appetites and paſſions might have bein b. 
lanced by ſo ſtrong and over- ruling a ſympa- 
thy, as to eounteract, on à principle of uli. 
verſal benevolence, all thoſe miſchiefs Which 


he draws on himſelf and others, by an inor- 


dinate and injudicious ſelfiſnneſs. The ſhort 
ſpace of time allotted for his exiſtence, might, 
in ſuch circumſtances, have been ſpent With 
the enjoyment of health and tranquillity; 
and in an uninterrupted ſeries of pleaſing 


ſenſations, neither riſing into the tumults of 


exalted pleaſure, nor changing into the 
rigorous anguiſh of pain. And, when he had 
finiſhed his courſe, he might have quitted 
his exiſtence with all that ſoft tranquillity 
which attends the ſtate of the body when it 


reſigns itſelf to the peaceful empire of 


ee 


ſleep. | 


By ſuch an ceconomy of nature; Eiſtale, 1 


however ſhort, muſt have been eſleemed u 
bleſſing, and worthy the gift of perfect be. 
nevolence to beſtow, But, in regard to tho 

faculties of the mind, which, on à ſtate f 
poſitive mortality, ſoem to hive been given 
as a curſe rather than a bleſſing, it is to be 
obſerved, that beſides the arguments which” 
may be drawn from this view of the ſub- 
Ject, 
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oY Faria-futteeiſidas, the kver growing and 
improving faculties of the mind form an- 
other very ſttong conjeQuure in its favour.” 

* Howjgan dan it enter into the thoughts of 
n, ſays the ſublime; Addiſon, that the 

bl, which is capable of ſuch immenſe per - 
fections, and of receiving new improve - 
ments to all eternity. ſhould-fall away into 
nothing, almoſt as ſoon as it is created: are 
ſuch abilities made for rio purpoſe ? Abrute: 
arrives. at 2 point of perfection which he 
can never paſs, in a very few: years he has 
all che endowments which he is capable» 
of, and were he to live ten thouſand 
more, he would be the ſame ching which 


he is at preſent. Were a human ſoul thus 


at a ſtand in her accompliſhments, were her 
faculties to be full blown and incapable af 
farther enlargements, I could imagine it 
might fall away inſenſibly, and drop at once! 
into a ſtate of annihilation; but, can we 
believe a thinking being, which is in @ per- 
petual progreſs of improvement, and tra- 
velling on from perfection to perfection; 
after having juſt looked abroad into the 
works of its Creator, and made a few diſco- 
veries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, and 
9 power, 
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power, muſt periſh at firſt ale þ ou; | aid 
in the very beginning 'of. its. enquiries ? | 

A man, conſidered in his preſent 

ſeems only ſent into the world to bring 
his kind; he provides himſelf with a ſug, 
ceſſor, and immediately quits bis poſt to 
make room for him; he does riot ſeem born 
to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others, 
The ſilk- worm, after having ſpun her taſk, 
lays her eggs and dies; but a man can ne · 
ver have taken in his full meaſure of know. 


ledge, has not time to ſubdue his paſſiont, 
_ eſtabliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come up to 
the perfection of his nature, before he is 


hurried off the fiage. Would an infinitely 
wile Being make ſuch a glorious creature for 


ſo. mean a purpoſe ? eun he delight in the 


production of ſuch abortive intelligence, 
ſuch ſhort lived reaſonable beings ? would 


he give us talents which are not to be ex- 


erted, capacities which are never to be gra- 
tified } how can we find that wiſdom which 
ſhines thraugh all his work in the formation 


of man, without locking on this world only 


as a nurſery for the next, and believing that 
the ſeveral generations of rational creatures, 
which riſe up and diſappear i in ſuch quick 

{ucceſſions, are only to receive the firſt rudi- 
| FE: ments 
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ments af their exiſtence here, and after- 


wards to be tranſplanted do a more friendly 
climate, where they thay ſpread and Hou- 
riſh to all eternity? 

On the fecond head of additionat reaſons 
or as exiſtonce in a future ſtate, v. the diſ- 
play of à bene volent principle in the {yf- 
tem of creation, it is to be obſerved, that if 
we confider the frame and conſtitution of 
every ſenfitive being, and in particular the 
conftitution of out own nature, we muſt 
be convinced of the goodneſs of that Being 
to whom we ſtand in the intereſting rela- 
tion of A creature to his Creator. The en- 
largement of the gratifications of ſenſe in 
the inferior animal creation, the ſmallneſs of 
their wants when compared with thoſe of the 
human ſpecies, with that Inſtinctive prin- 
ciple by which they are invariably directed 
in the #v6idance or purfuit of objects ini- 
mical of advantagecus to their ſecurity and 


felicity, makes up in à lar 55 manner for the 


piraten of the nobter faculty of reaſon. 
But in man, ho ſtands expoſed, for want of 

this ſieve principle, and by a more ex- 
tenſive combination of exciting imprefſions 
to all thoſe miſeries' which an inattentive, 
unguarded, and inexperienced creature muſt 


H 4 neceſſa- 
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Bgceſſatily incur, whals ſurpriſimgi diſplay 
fa bene volent ſagasity do we findnib'thr 


organization of his frame. At theqſame time 


that every mental and corportal ſeuſt is gra- 
tified by innumerable inlets of thaſe,iaferior 
pleaſures, which may be indulged with im 


punity to. the; principles. of liſe and health; 


_ thoſe powers of gratification, . Which, from 


their miſchie vous nature, would, without l- 
mitations, act inimirally on he body and 
the mind, are conſined within ſuch ſalutary 
bounds, as to excite the lamentations of n 
Tiberius and a Meſſaline. It is true, that 
the ſenſations of pain are more rigoroua and 
are elevated into a higher tone of, feeling, 
than the moſt exalted of the pleaſutahle 
kind; yet we are made capable off ge- 
ceiving the inferior claſs; of pleaſures faxom 
all the objects which ſurround us, by the 
inlets of ſome one or other of the ſeries, 
and carry about us ſources of innumerable 


pleaſures, from the affections of the mind and 


the powers of the imagination; and Ahoſe 
cauſes by which we ſuffer pain do not. ãn the 
nature of things often oqeur. Indegdꝭ accord 


ing to Dr. Hartley's ohſer vations, ſuch is zbe 


wonderful mechaniſm of the human þ0dy, 


that, as the ſenſations of pleaſute of all kinds 
1 When 
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chen theylare exceſſioe naturally run intb 
the limits of pain I ſo abe vigorous ſenla- 
tions af pain, hn chen are not of a kind 
to deſtroy exiſtente, from the ſame princi- 
ple of exceſs, often fall inte the n of 

pleaſure. 430144 ear Li 
. On this-ſurvey of the e benen 
we find ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that 
God is the ĩndulgent father of the univerſe; 
and de his attribute of -omnipotence is diſ- 
played in ſuch a manner as to produce convie- 
tion on the mind of every accurate obſerver 
of the phenomena of nature, is it poſſible 
to agree to any other concluſion than that 
evil was intentionally mixed with the 
draught of life to produce good and as 
that gooll is not experienced in this life, it 
muſt rationally be u e in a _ N 10 
of exiſtence; ; 
„„On the laſt head of additional W 
forth belief, or rather for the firm con- 
viction of a future ſtate, viz. an enquiry in- 
to the nature of thoſe diſpenſations, which, ac- 
cording to the aſſertions of lord Bolingbroke, 
are of kind to ſquare with the enlarged 
ideas of unlimited power, perfect juſtice, 
and perfecx benevolence ; it is to be obſerv- 
ed; that the cauſes, the nature, and the 
apparent 


15 © A Treatiſe on the ö 
gin eee e of moral evil in 


_ the economy of the human ſyſtem, ſeem | 


te have demaaded from the omnipotent 
and all & Creator ſuch a ſaperititend- 
ing Providence, and ſuch an exact diſtri. 
bution of rewards and puniſhments; uc to 
have formed a/kind of theoctatical govern- 
ment, chat is fuch a'coertion of power over 
the whole economy of human exiſterive, 
as ſhould have univerſally protected the 
innocent, rewarded the meritorious, and 
kept the flagitious and the corrupt in 
awe : or, if the immediate care of the ter- 
reftrial globe had been unwerthy the 
divine Mind, its particular government 
might have been aſſigned to one of thoſe 
created beings, who are favoured with a 
high ſuperiority of intellectual excellence, 
with powers adapted to ſuch an important 
end. For though it muſt be allowed, that 
virtue, or the moral law, does receive a kind 
of general ſanction, from the conſequences 
paturally annexed to the obſervation of its 
obligations, yet, in the courſe of human 
events, the deviations from this rule of na- 
ture are by far too numerous to admit in a 
poſitive ſenſe, when our | are 
confined to this ſtate of things, the general 

ſecurity 
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ſecutity AM. Tinotente/ and” the HwAr® of | 
virtue. V ae IN ings 10 mam rc 
Does not the hiſtory of all ages, of all 
countries, and of all Tete, furniſh us 
with innumerable inſtances of this firft claſs 
of moral agents, who have fallen vickims 


of power, and of inviting opportunity, both 
in public and private Efe: how many of 
this claſs have fallen victims to the miſtakes 
of law, and the corruptions of judges? how 
many mental ſufferings have not theſe 
ſcourges of humamity, the ſword and the 


muſket, with all the formidable and bf | 
artillery of war, octafioned in the breaſt of 
the parent, the child, the widow, the ör- 
phan, and in all thoſe ſeveral relations whi ch 
form the bands of ſocial life? how man 
provinces have been laid waſte to ſatisfy 
the mad ambition of conqueſt, and what A 
bert e of miſchiefs has not followed 1 in A 
train, ſervitude, famine, paverty, and 
tilence ? And for that ſecond claſs of ſuffe 

ers, how innumerable is the lift of cl 
who haye incurred, hy one way or another, 
a martyrdom, for Having directed their con- 
duct on the rigid rule of conſcience; how 
pitiable, how tremendous a fate has attend- 


ed 
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el A eonſtientious fottitude, & wt in - 
oppoſition to the Zeal of bigotry, 0 or r the ine, 
tereſts of ambition? Br 

But let us leave theſe more conſpicuoys, 
traces of an ill-fated virtue and a ſuffering 
innocence, and ſurvey the ſtate of virtue, 
and innocence in the more private paths of 
life, and in the more ordinary courſe of 
human affairs. Here the obſervations TRA. 
we ſhall. make on the happy tendency . 
innocence and virtue, to promote the feli 
city of thoſe who poſſeſs theſe biene 
will be mixed with a variety of caſes, which 1 
they do not totally militate againſt this rule, 
muſt be allowed to form ſome , exceptions. 
to the univerſal extent of it. If we look. 
into the matrimonial line, we ' hall "find. 
ſeveral ill-fated pairs, who ſeem to! haye. 
been formed with ſuch contrarities of dif-, 
poſition, as to embitter the draught of life, 
on every principle of human conduct. "He" . 
poverty, diſeaſe, inteſtine broils, and u Ga. 
pricious tyranny, often overwhelm” ye 
innocent- ſufferer, and diſturb the tranq 
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lity of the calmeſt virtue. 
Even in the tender relation of pur ned. 
and child, abuſed power om one fide,” un. 
prigate ingratitude on the other, often 
| bring 
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bring, grey, hairs to 15 15 grave with, ſorrow, 
proyoke th 2h. 29 of by man deſpair, 
0 Udet ee of 1 wes pat 
Theſe are the more glaring inſtances of 
human Wretchednels; ; but in all the rela- 
tions of life, how often do the crimes and 
the indiſcretion of individuals bring the ill 
conſequences of poverty, and a variety of 
mortifications on the innocent and the me- 
ritorious ? how often, with the erroneous 
herd of mortals, do a few exterior graces 
of perſon ſupplant. the moſt determined 
merit ? how often is the moſt determined 
merit foiled by the fickle or the intereſted 
conduct of individuals, or. the capricious. 
humour of the multitude ? what ſcorns and 
contumely does not honeſt poverty often 
ſuſtain, whilſt the flagitious knave triumphs 
in the abuſed accidents of fortune? how 
frequently i is the innocent tranquillity of 
virtuous life diſturbed by the hoſtility of 
incidents, which ariſe from the complicated - 
ſources” of moral and natural evil? and 
beſides thoſe diſeaſes, which the intemper- 
ance 'of parents bring on their offſpring, 


there, as others of the moſt acute and the 


moſt m ortifying kind, annexed to the frail 
texture of human exiſtence, The ſharp 
| and 


/ 
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and rigorous pains of a fit of the ſtone, is 


almoſt ſuperior to the patience of che moſt 
determined fortitude ; and madneſs, by ſub- 


duing the reaſon of man, deprives him of 
ating, in any degree, - 


every means of palli 
this worſt of human wiſeries |... 

On the ſubject of that general ſanction 
which the voice of experience allaws to be 
given to the moral law, there ate inſtances 
of an interruption to thig rule, and ſome 
particular diſpenſations of Providence in the 
direction of this general ſanction, which 
evidently tend to confirm the candid and 
attentive mind in the belief of a future 
life, at leaſt for thoſe of God's creatures 


who are formed to act on the principle of « * 


moral agency. It is allowed by that famous 
ſceptic Mr. Hume, that the felicities, of a 


conſtitution, a gay and volatile tem- 


per, with the advantages of temporal prol- 
perity, will ſecure an impunity from thoſe 
ſings of conſcience, and that keen remorſe 
which commonly follow the blacker a&s of 
turpitude. And even in the general courſe 
of events, the profligate is often brought to 
puniſhment, from the circumſtance of Har- 
ing ſuch a mixture of virtue in hig charac» 
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ter, a8 ſhall prevent him from Weng ol | 
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| the neceſſary means to ſecure the ſucceſs 


of bis ſchemes and purſuits ; whilſt the true 
Machiavelian hero, according to the general 
courſe of things, triumphs in his iniquity, 
The wiſdom of the children of Mammon 
is mentioned by the Meſſiah; and, according 
to the obfervations of lord Shafteſbury, it 
is the thorough profligate knave, the com- 
plete villain alone, who can any way bid 
for happineſs with the honeſt man: true 
worldly intereſt is wholly on one {ide or the 
other, all between is inconſiſtency, irreſolu- 
tion, remorſe, vexation, and an ague · ſu 
from hot to cold, a perpetual diſcord of life, 
and an alternate diſquiet and felf-diſlike. 

' Another circumſtance in the general di- 
rection of the ſanction of rewards and pu- 
niſhments to the moral law, demands from 
its peculiar nature and its apparent tenden 
ey, to the confirmation of our belief in a fu- 
ture ſtate, a very ſtrict attention. | 

On that benevolent principle, which is 
to be traced through all thoſe incidents of 
life, which, from their intereſting conſe- 
quences, are commonly deemed the effect 
of a governing Providence, eſpecially di- 
reed to the concerns of men, we find that 
forrow, diſappoigtment, and vexation,. hays 

come 


112 1 Treatiſe on the 
commonly ſo beneficial” an — 
correcting the *depravity of our nn 
that they go under the denominatiom 
falutary chaſtiſements, and are reganted bf 
the penitent ſufferer as very grateful in- 
ſtances of divine goodneſs and condeſcent” 
ſion. Now of theſe diſpenſations, which" 
are-often made in a manner too remarkable 
ta: doubt of their authority, we oſten find 


them happen to thoſe who are poſſeffed of” | 


many, virtues, though blended, perhaps, 
with groſs frailty and imperfeQion. The 
diſpoſition of the ſufferer is, from this tir" 


cumſtance, corrected in ſuch a manner, ad t 


drive out all that alloy which ſullied is 
brighteſt virtues. But this happens at a 
period of his life, when the correction aud 
improvement of his nature can be. of no 
ſervice to himſelf or others in this ſtage 2 
exiſtence ; and on the ſuppoſition of a po, 

ſitive mortality, would be a wanton exereiſe 


of cruelty : and, indeed, to ſuppoſe that the 


Creator will ſuffer the abandoned proffigatæ 


villain'to- finiſh his courſe in a triumphant 


carreer of ſucceſs; attended with” the fatiss: 
faction of a ſelf-complacency, and to puttfftf 
other of his frail, yet, comparativeiy, ra 
tuous creatures, with the” anguifh, wick 

"= | mut 
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e muſt ever ben anbexed- to. fare temporal 
I calamidies, attended. with the keen ſenſations 
* of remotſe and ſelf-diſapprobation 3 ia a fo« 
f leciſm in theolagical ſentiment : à ſoleciſm 
15 which with the caſes already mentioned; may | 
þ' fall under that cenſure. which. lord Boling- 
"| dtoke paſſes, on the records of the Bible: 
＋ for if the. moral lawais- to be conſidered 
* as of divine authority, no kind of poſitive 
"= puniſhment, can undoubtedly: enſue from 
„ the obſeryatioa of it in any inſtance ; nor 
2 can it be thought that an impunity will 
. attend its entire violation in ſome of the 
o creatures, Whilſt a more partial omiſſion af 
„ its precepss is ſeverely puniſhed in others. 


It is to be preſumed, ſays Dr. Hartley, 
that Providence expoſes to our vie v ſome 
notorious inſtances of unequal diſpenſations, 
that the argument for. à future ſtate, thus 
deducible, ma make the greater impreſ- 
ſion on us; and, indeed. the happineſs 
of the creature is ſo congenial with every 
idea of wiſdom, and goodneſs. which we 
are enahled to form in the character of - 
the Creator 3 and che contrary ſo annex - 

ed with an idea of malevolence, that it 
would not be eaſy for us to imagine, that 
the maſt depraved of the human ſpecies. - 
could. ever arrive to ſuch an exceſs of cor- 

| I ruption, 
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ruption, N ee eee 4 
cruel as to produce exiſtence for, à contra- 
ry end. And when we find men angur 
with earneſtneſs for a negation of  evary 
moral attribute in God, on which the ra- 
tional happineſs of the ſpecies ſo evidently 
depends, may we not, without being de- 
. ficient in the quality of ' candor, preſume, 
chat it is from a deſire of being themſelyes 
freed from the obligations of, a e 
duct, 
wy Indeed, the natural antipathy and iber 
rence of a rational 'creature to anni hilation 
is ſo great, that it has been urged. by 
| ſome, as an argument in favour of the op- 
poſite opinion; and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that thoſe who can bear the 
thoughts of annihilation with ſatisfaction, 
appear to be excluded, by their nature, 
from thoſe rapturous pleafures which, ariſe 
from the higher claſs of intellectual enyoy- 
ments. | | 
The hopes of an lend namary, amb-a 
_ glorious immortality, has been the /natyn! 
ambition of all good men; and in the per- 
ſon of Socrates was united wich the Wund- 
eſt principles of philoſophy. But there are 
ſome, who, with an over · nice delicacy, pte- 
tend that it bn a ſelfiſhneſs, day 
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of ſuchan'exaltedbappineſs, as muſt over- 
balante the merit of any human exertion: 
But it will be found, that the truly devout 


and philoſophical Chriſtian puts alb merit on 
the ſide of the creature totally out of the 
queſtion, and only argues on that diſplay 
of benevolence, which is to be | obſerved 
on che phenomena of nature; and thoſe 


extenſive capabilities of miſery and hap- 


.pineſs, both mental and cbrporeal, which 


were given him by the Creator. And as 
to the charge of acting on a ſelſiſh princi- 


ple, he abſblutely denies the juſtneſs and 


it can only reſpect thoſe who have annex- 


ed a gtoſſer idea that himſelf to the plea- 
fures of ja future exiſtence, and who regard 


immortality as a price, for having ſacrificed 
the purfuits of a vicious inelination for its 
attainment. He declares, that he loves 


virtue, for its own ſake, and he is ambitious 
vf the bleſſings: of a future ſtate; becauſe he 


ſuppoſes it to conſiſt in that improved con- 
dition of his nature as may enable him to 
taſte itt pleaſures in the moſt exalted ſenſe, 


und without any alloy of human infirmity. 


I 2 Can 
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Can it be thought ſincerely, ſuyii lord 
Shafteſbury, that any man, by having the 
moſt elevated opinion of virtue and the hap ; 
pineſs it creates, was ever the leſs inchned 
to the belief of a future ſtate? On the con- 
trary, it will ever be found, that as they 
who are favourers of vice are always the 
leaſt willing to hear of a future exiſtence; 
ſo they who are in love with virtue are the 
readieſt to embrace that opinion, which 
renders it ſo illuſtrious, and makes its cauſe 
triumphant. And it muſt be conſidered, 
ſays the ſame noble author, that if by the 
hope of reward be underſtood the love and 
defire of virtuous enjoyment, or of the 


very practice and exerciſe of virtue in an- 


other life, the expectation or hope of this 
kind is fo far from being derogatory. 40 
virtue, that it is an evidence of our loving 
it more ſincerely, and for its on ſake; 
nor can this principle be juſtly called ſelſiſh 
for if the love of virtue be not mere 


ſelf-intereſt, the love and deſire.of life, fer 


virtue's ſake cannot be eſteemed ſo. But if 
the deſire of life be only through the via 
lence of a natural averſion to death; if i 


be through the love of ſomething elſe than 


natural affection to virtue, or through the 
| un- 
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than What is purely of this kind, then it is 
no longer any ſigu or token of real virtue. 
According to lord Bolingbroke's aſſertion, 
men are in general ſo fond of exiſtence, 
that they will indulge the belief, though 
loaded vrith the burthen of a poſſible dam 
nation. But; however, the deſire of being 
ſet | at freedom from that terror which ac- 
companied the impending ſword that hung 
over the head of the tyrant, occaſioned ma- 
ny among the ancients, as well as the 
moderns, to exhauſt all the ſources of ſo- 
phiſtioal argument to perſuade themſelves 
and others out of this comfortable and ra- 
tional belief. The ancient ſceptics, indeed, 
perceived the neceſſity of allowing that virtue 
muſt be annexed to the idea of a firſt cauſe; 
that this principle muſt, comprehend the at- 
tributes of juſtice and benevolence; and that 
a ſtate of retribution muſt be inferred from 
theſe poſitions. It was on theſe grounds that 
they denied the exiſtence of à Deity ; but 
u ſuch a denial is found to be at variance 
with all the principles of abſtract philoſo- 
phy, we, moderne, have adopted a differ - 
ent mode of ſeepticiſm: we acknowledgo 
the „ but deny his neceſſary attri- 
13 butes. 
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butes: Addiſon obſerves that > whem:phtw: 
loſophy had driven atheiſm aut oß al tho 
entrenehments, which had reueived tt 
ſupport from ignorante, ſhe)-retired: in 
the holds of deifm; and the diſbelief of ar 
future ſtate. This is cotfidered as /m more] 
honourable tenure ; and on this feaſon the 
modern philoſopher is very angry with the 
term at iert though it is very plain that 
the principles of his reaſoning as much e 
cludes all religious and moral .confiderzs 
tions as thoſe of the mere atheiſt. Fon 
whether, with Epiturus, we account for the 
formation of the univerſe, by the fortuitous 
concretiom of atoms; or whether we regard 
the univerſe itſelf as animated and ſupri ma 
or whether we annex ſupremacy to 1 
other animated intelligent being; if v 
regard this being as totally uncounected 
with any of his works ; if he is tod ige. 
to take our happineſs or miſery intt/ confi 
deration ; if he is too wiſe to gram aby pts 
tedtion, ot ſapport to our frail and feeble 
virtue; if he takes no cognizance of ious 


either reward or puriſhment; heli as meli 
out of the queſtion in regard to: the! rules 
of human conduct, 1 if he was put af the 
cone 


actions; if we do not expeRt from kim 
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conflitution of things,” and cannot exp 
the aiterition or the reſpect of his creatures, | 
for the poſſeffion of an attribute hie is 
more an object of terror than of love. 
The ill character of a God, agreeable to 
lord Shafteſburys obſer vation, is capable 
of doing Freut hart: but atheiſm is no- 
thing poſitive in either way ; for, however 
it may be indirectly an occaſion of men's 
loling a good and fufficient ſenſe of right 
and wrong, it will not, as atheiſm merely, 
be the occaſion of ſetting up a falſe ſ 
of it, which only falſe religion or fantaſti- 
cal opinion is able to effect. 

It is to be obſerved of lord Bolingbroke, 
that he frequently acknowledges *, that the | 
belief of a future flate, by adding the ſanc- ' 
tion ;of rewards and puniſhments to the ; 
moral law, muſt neceffarily operate very 
beneficially on the mind of man, and con- 
ſequently, that it is a neceſſary part of 

policy. to encourage opinions which have 

ſuch a tendency ; yet he has exhauſted 

all the ſources of argument, and even of 
ſophiſtry to weaken, if not to deſtroy, the 
force of thoſe firong probabilities which 
way be drawn from abſtract reaihiling to 


„ Philoſophical * 1 p. 307, et ſeq. 
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engaged with a warmth: and an ingenpity: 


equal to what he has uſed in the un- 
mining way, for the ſupporti oi this noble 
caulg:z or had be argped in, the, ſame for- 

ible, manner for the eſtablihment: or, illuſ 
tration of a rational belief, as he has dene 
for the non: eternity of the world. wwe wayld 


have excuſed him for the pains, be he 


taken to expoſe the baneful tendency, gf 
thoſe. thealagical ſyſtems, Which WR 
Poſed on the, credulity. ,of / Man, N 
Haying thus endeavoured to remove. : 


difficulties which the miſchie vgus ingenuity 


-of the ſceptic, and the weak conceſſions of 
Pe . boy has;raiſed,to thoſe high probe: 


ligies which, the light of reaſoo, indepen» | 


dent of revelation, Point out o. the anx 
mind of man, concerning his hopes WRC 
ture ſtate of exiſtence; and ſhewn that they 
gare grounded on à ſpecies, of reaſoning, 
Which, is leſs liable to deceive than the fal- 


Ability of ſenſe, VIZ, on the neceſſary attri- | 


butes which muſt be annexecd..to, the, neegl- 
ary perfection of the firſt cauſe, we, 
proceed to examine the tenahility.of thoſe 
grounds on which lord Bolingbrokg ſup- 
| parts the fabric of human virtue, and 
* OY which 
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The foundations of a rational religion, 


and 4 pure morality, have, by all the an- 


cient writers, been ſuppbſed to reſt on an 


exalted: idea of the perfections of God, 
und, in particular, of his attributes of juſ- 
tice and bene volence, as the ſirſt and only 
ſound principle of morality; and in the ob- 
ligations which lie on all rational agents to 
direct their oonduct on the plan of the divine 
Archetype®. But lord Bolingbroke, diſdain · 
ing to tread in beaten paths, founds his 
ſyſtem of religion and ethics on oppoſite 
principles; and, natwithſtanding all his 
laboured attempts to prove the falſity of the 
ideas of natural and moral evil, which has 
prevailed in the world, from the firſt ages 
of man, and which has ariſen from the 
uncontrovertible authority of an invariable 
experience, he acknowledges that many of 
the phenomena to be obſerved in the ſyſtem 
of nature are repugnant to every human 


idea of goodneſs and juſtice ; and, therefore, 


that every hypotheſis founded on the po- 


ſition, that goodneſs and der n 


, Philoſophical Works, = Iv, page. 369. 


to 
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to human ideas, en iſt in the divine chataes/; 
tar. muſt be erranaqus; 2 alſo the opinion 
founded on ſuch an errbneo hypotheſis] ] 
that every on WhO acts in oppoſition. to 
the happineſs of the ereature man, will be 
vigorouſly puniſhed hy the Creator. ' And, 
though; in the courſe of his reaſoning, he 
ſets: God's wiſdom ſo at variance with goods 


neſs as' to imply a direct contrary 'attyis! 
bute to ewiſt in the divine Mind) yet, iGithe' 
ſame manner. as the | devout Canaankte' 


would have endeavoured- to believe of bis 
ferocious idol Moloch, he ſometimes con- 


ceives him to be poſſeſſed of poodneſs in - 


tranſeendant degree ®, but in a manner 
which is not 40-be comprehended . 
To ſbow that the eonflitution of the laws, 
Asche cannot be founded on the moral 
attributes of God or rather, that God hat 


en moral attributes, lord Bolingbroke aſks 


to what actions of the Deity we can apply, 
or from what wo ean deduce our notion f 
human juſtiee?” How, continues his lord» 
ſhip, ſhall we deduce fortitude from the 
attributes of God, or aſoribe this virtue to 
kim who car fe no ye nor be en 
| og th. e 
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poſed: to any dnnger ? how ' temperance) 
when it would de the moſt horrid, blaſs. 
phemy to ſuppoſe him ſubject to any hu- 
man appoetites and paſſions, and much more 
to ſome appetites ſo inordinate as requiee/ 
a particular virtue to reſtrain and govern ? 

It is eaſy to ſee that this chain of. reaſon- 
ing would bring us into the abſurdity of 
ſuppoſing an incapacity of motal virtue in 
the Deity ; conſequently, that moral virtue 
had no inherent perfe ion in its nature; or, 
with the philoſopher/ Seneca, to ſuppoſe 
that a perfe@/ man is, in a morul ſenſe; a 
more exalted being thin God, becauſe his 
nature :and- ſituation enlarges his capability 
for the exertion of more virtues. But to 
cut the chain of this reaſoning before it runs 
us into folly or blaſphemy, let us take far 
granted, what cannot be. eaſily diſputed; 
that perfe& wiſdom implies the poſſeſſion 
of every' moral excellence: let us take for 
granted; that'the divine Mind bas, within 
itſelf, the principles of every virtue, and 
the capability of exertion; though ſome; of 
te virtues may not fall within the limits 
of its exalted fituation, and the purity of 
its nature to exerciſe; and, if it may be 
permitted to uſe a compariſon between the 
Creator and the creature, let us ey it 

or 
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| ranted, that all che virtues ute in 
divine character, what fortitulle' Would h 
been i in the mind of Cut; if the civil — 
of the empire had been weh as" could not 

have afforded bim an Faber tunſty of-exetts 
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To a again to the ball of Lord 


Bolingbroke's' reaſoning,” ho, after a Kind 


of confeſſion that he bas puzzled itte, 
if not his reader; in attempting to reseten 


the human idea of imperfection with the 
: human idea of perfection, and an he 
ledgment of an exiſting evil, wick the 

nial of its exiſtence *, very plouſly warns; 
us not to hearken to thoſe who tell us what: 
we may expect God will do; orf to uſe his 
lordſhip's own words, inflead of pronoune- 
ing what is right for him to do, believe all 
that he has done for that reaſon right. 
After this pious warning, his - lordſhip, 
proceeds to eftabliſh morals on the Pritt 
ciple of a well directed ſelf-intereſt ; "aſſets 
the "truth. of this maxim, that ielf-lags 
and ſocial ' are the ſame; that the rea- 
ſon of man is adequate to the eſtabliſnit 
principles, neceſſary to promote and ſecure 


the happineſs. of yay individual in the 8 * 


* Philsſophicat Works, vol. iv. p. . FI 
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pioeſsof ſgcietyꝰ that the conſtitution of that 
lyſtemof which we make a part, impoſes thele 


2 uy nd originally, and when they. 
hus 10 ed, 1. 17 determine the 


will our ſpegies as as, and oblige 
as ſtrongly, as the moſt powerful principle of 
human, nature can determine, and oblige 
human _ creatures f. Society, ſays his 
lordſhip, cannot be maintained without be- 
nevolence, juſtice, and the other moral vir- 
tues; theſe virtues, therefore, are the foun- 
dations of ſociety, and thus men are led by 
a chain of | neceſſary conſequences, from 
the inſtinctive law, which is the deſire of 
happineſs, to the rational law of nature, 
which is the means of procuring this hap- 
neſs ; ſelf-love operates, in all theſe ſtages 
we love ourſelves, we love our families, 
we love the particular ſocieties to which 
we belong, and our benevolence extends at 
laſt to the whole race of mankind; like fo 
different vortices, the center of them 
all is ſelf-love, and that which is the moſt 
diſtant from it, is the weakeſt. This will 
appear to be iu fact the true conſtitution of 
human nature, it is the intelligible plan of 
divine wiſdom, man is able to underſtand 
it, and may be induced to follow it, by 
* Philoſophical Works, vol. ii. p. 288, et ſeq. 
+ Idem, vol. i iv. p. 10, et ſeq. 
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he double motive of interoſt and duty. 
As to the firſtʒ real utility andiright reaſhn 
coineide ; as to the laſt, fince the /Amthorief 
our nature has determined us i irreſiſtihly to 
deſire our own” happineſs, and iſinee he has 
conſtituted us ſo, that private good depends 
on the public, and the happineſs” of every 
:individual on the happineſs of ſociety, the 
practice of all ithe ſceial virtues © is the lx 
of our nature, and made ſueh by the Will 
of God; who, having determined che end, 
und ꝓproportioned the means, has willed, 
that we ſhould purſue one by the other“ 
Lord Bolingbroke having thus lad down 
theſe principles, as the only foundations for 
human virtue, appears ſomewhat appte- 
henſive, leſt they ſhould affect the utiliry 
and the ſuperiority of theiſm over a ſyſtem 
of atheifm. In contradiction to Mr. Bayle's 
famous paradox *, he aſſerts, that there 
is no compariſon can be drawn between the 
theiſt and the atheiſt; that the atheiſt ſees it 
his intereſt, but the theiſt ſees it his duty, 
to obſerve the law of nature; and he adores 
the divine goodneſs that has blended together 
ſo marvelouſly. and ſo graciouſly are 
| intereſt, and his greateſt duty "Every 
kind of knowledge, whereof our entre is 


* Philofophical Works, vol. ii. p. 29% et feq- a 
2 capable, 
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create, as it were, an artificial moral ſenſe; 


the pradctiee of it, to the defrgns of 


. r r 
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capable, combines to ſhew the: theiſt, that 


God ſpeaks to man in his works, and ſigni- 
ſies his will by them: he can neither be in 


doubt whether it is God that ſpeaks, nor be 
at a loſs to underſtand the divine 1a 


An atheiſt, ſays his lordthip, who: hs 
much imagination, much elevation of mind, 
and a great wamth of inward ſentiwent, 


may, perhaps, contemplate the. difference 

in abſtract conſideration, and contraſt the 
deauty of virtue, and the deformity of vice : 
till he falls in love with the former, he may 


but how aneh hte Aively mieſt ois fene 


de in the theiſt, who knows not only 


that virtue is the perfection of his na- 
ture, dut that he conforms 1 
infinite 
wiſdom, and eo- operates hs Toke: fort with 


the Alnighty !” 


Though Lord Bolingbroke does not care 
to ſink the honour of theifm ſo low, as to 


put it on à level with the exploded prin- 


ciple of atheiſm, as to its influence on the 


line of moral conduct; yet it is obſervable, 


that the atheiſt and the devout theiſt, who 


diſbelieve in à future Rate, both agree in 
the opinion, that ſelf-love is not only the 
geoxern- 
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governing principle, but the only principle 
which actuates the conduct of the human 
character; for having both agreed to ſink 
the hopes of the animal man into the mor- 


tality of the brute, who is ſuppoſed to periſh, 


they will not allow him to be poſſeſſed of 


a nature capable of being rendered deſerving 
a higher fate, But in examining an opi- 
nion which is equally maintained by the 
atheiſt Hobbes *, and the devout theiſt lord 
Bolingbroke, let us, who argue on the con- 
trary ſuppoſition, endeavour to diſcrimi- 


nate thoſe differences which the adverſarß 
f wilfully confounds, and ſhow that ſelf-· love, 
in the groſſer ſenſe of the word, is of a very 


oppoſite nature to rational intereſt ; an inter- 
eſt which appears to be as equally inſeparable 


from an intelligent being, as ſelf- love in 


the groſſer ſenſe of the word is to the mere 
animal œconomy. 


As in the popular ſenſe of theterm ſelf-love, 
it may be eſteemed the ſelf-good of every 
narrow minded creature, to be placed in a 


ſituation where all circumſtances, all intereſts, . 


* Hobbes has been generally el an atheiſt 3 but 


as he does not deny the exiſtence of = God, from the 
religious, moral, and political opinions which he incul- 
cates, he may more juſtly be diſtinguiſhed by lord 


Shafteſbury” s definition of a demoniſt. 
and 
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and All things to which he flands i in rela; 
tion; may be ſubjected to every one of 
thoſe Zratifications which come within the 
limits of ſelf-enjoyment ; ſo it may be 
eſteemed the ſelf· good of a liberal and noble 
minded creature, to enjoy the higher feli- 
cities which ariſe from the exerciſe of the 
exalted virtues. Here then we ſhall find a 
principle of action, which correſponds with 
the idea of a refined ſelf- love: but, inde- 
pendent ' of thoſe | pleaſurable ſenſations. 
which attend the refined affections, and the 
elevated ſentiments and paſſions, there is a 
principle of rational agency, which corre- 
ſponds with the preciſe admeaſurement of 
every action, with a rule of right; although 
the conduct it directs, militates againſt na- 
tural inclination, againſt the intereſt of na- 
tural affection, and where every pleaſure- 
able ſenſation is ſacrificed to the conviction 
of judgment, and to the rigid dictates of a 
well informed underſtanding. Pure religion 
and pure morality draw their perfection from 
this ſource alone; and as the conformity 
of action to the duties enjoined by this prin- 
ciple, form the perfection of every rational 
agent, ſuch a conformity muſt, in the ab- 
ſtract ſenſe of the 2 be the only rule 

of 
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of action which correſponds with the true in- 
tereſt of every ſuch agent. Hence we gain an 
idea of that rational intereſt which muſt ever 
attend on rational nature; and though there 


are very few of the human ſpecies which, - 


in this ſtage of exiſtence, have ever uni- 
formly, acted up to the principle of ſuch an 
exalted virtue; yet we mult be very defee- 
tive of candour or juſtice, not to allow that 
characters have exiſted among the ſons and 
the daughters of men, whoſe general tenor 
of conduct has been conformable to it; and 
conſequently, that this ſpecies of virtue is 
not altogether incompatible with human 
nature. 

But not to inſiſt any longer on | thoſe i im- 
mutable principles of virtue, which have no 
place in the creed of lord Bolingbroke, let 
us engage with his lordſhip on his own 
grounds, and examine how, on his lordſhip's 
principles of ſelf-love and felf-enjoyment, 
the intrinſic value of virtue can, in the way 
of argument, be ſo enforced on the human 
judgment as to carry ſuch a conviction as 
may, with any colour of probability, in- 
ſure its exerciſe in any exalted degree, or 


in my univerſal extent. * 
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As lord Bolingbroke does not admit of 
any rule arifing from an abſtra& fitneſs of 
things, or from any pattern of excellence to 
be traced in the divine Mind, as fundamen- 
tal principles on which to grbün the ratio- 
nality of human conduct; we muſt find theſe 
principles in a certain fapatity uſed in the 
diſcovering that rule of action, which is 
the beſt adapted to intereſt, in the grofſer 
ſenſe of the word, or to the attainment of a 
continued feries of the moſt pleaſurable ſen- 
ſations. | 
The appetites, paſſions, and affections, 
either of the innocent, the vicious, or the 
virtuous kind, it muſt be allowed, are the 


neceſſary inſtruments to convey to the body 


or the mind of man, every poſſible mode 
of pleaſurable ſenſation. But theſe appe- 
tites, paſſions, and affections, are of that 
turbulent nature, as to impoſe with ſuch' 
an authority over the weak power of rea- 
ſon, that they confound her entirely in the 
proper diſcrimination of cauſes; and the 
blind monitor is often at a loſs in ſifting the 
wheat from the chaff, or in the ſcience of 
perceiving ſuch an agreement and diſagree- 
ment in the nature of things, as may lead 
her to a proper choice in thoſe ſources: 
of delight which are to be found in the 

K 2 prin- 
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principles of a national - happineſs, + or 
to improve and cultivate ſuch of them 


as may beſtow the higheſt, the moſt laſt- 
ing, and the moſt uninterrupted felicity, 
and to negle& or ſtarve the growth of 
thoſe which have a more doubtful ten- 
dency. Indeed Lord Bolingbroke ſeems 


to be ſo well aware of the difficulties which 


lie in the weakneſs of reaſon, and the 
ſtrength of the paſſions, that he pronounces 
it- altogether incompatible with the frail 
nature of man, to acquire ſuch a degree of 
rational excellence as ſhall enable him to 


a ſtrict obſervance of the moral lay; and 


in his curious account of the phenomenon 


of moral evil, he ſuppoſes that the gift of , 
ſuch a rational excellence never was in the 


divine plan, becauſe altogether incompati- 
ble with that rank of intelligent beings in 
which man is placed. Here then we find a 


ſtrange contradiction, altogether as repug- 


nant to the human idea of wiſdom, as ſome 
of the phenomena of nature in lord Bo- 
lingbroke's view of things, are to the hu- 
man idea of benevolence; and if we allow 
that a law is given to creatures, who, by a 
poſitive defect in their nature, are not ca- 
pable of underſtanding its dictates, we muſt 


be obliged to confeſs, that the wiſdom of 


the 
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the Law- giver is altogether incomprehen- 
ſible to our weak faculties. And if we al- 
low that this law is coerced in a manner as 
mall render the breach of it penal to a crea- 
ture whoſe poſitive' defects diſable him 
from following it, we muſt be guilty of 
the preſumption deprecated by his lord- 
ſhip, viz. the aſcribing to the all- perfect 
Being what is evidently repugnant to our 
ideas of perfection. 

But, fays lord Bolingbroke, can you 
tame the uncontroulable paſſions of the 
ſpecies, by any other method of awakening 
them to the ſenſe of their real intereſt? has 
the ſanction of rewards and puniſhments, 
as delivered in the precepts of revealed re- 
hgion, done it? And if theſe powerful mo- 
tives fail of ſuch an effect, his lordſhip might 
have added can ſuch an effect be produced by 
the eſtabliſhment of an invariable rule of 
right, to which the underſtanding may give 
a cold aſſent, but which will never have ſuf- 
ficient force to cope for maſtery with the 
potent power of the paſſions ? To this rea- 
ſoning, we anſwer, that the eſtabliſhment 
of an invariable rule of right, to direct the 
conduct of all intelligent agents, ſupports, 


on a firm and immoveable foundation, the 
K 3 ſanction 
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ſanQion of future rewards and puniſhments, 
as delivered j in the precepts of revealed re- 
ligion ; that this ſanction, according to hit 
lordihip' s acknowledgment, muſt operate 
very beneficially with the groſs ſenſe af 
the vulgar herd of mankind; and that the 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch an invariable rule of 


right to direct the conduct of all intel. 


ligent agents, confirms the judgment of the 


philoſopher beyond the ſceptical doubts of 


the moſt ſubtle ſophiſtry. And, whilſt it 
teaches him to diſcover a rational intereſt in 
an obedience to its dictates, a. belief that 
the virtues of the divine Mind correſpond 
with his idea of virtue, will give to virtue 
a beauty and an excellence capable of at- 
tracting his admiration, and warming all 
the affections of his ſoul towards it. 
„Though the ſervice of fear, ſays lord 
Shafteſbury, be allowed ever ſo low and 
baſe; yet religion being. ſtill a diſcipline 
and a progreſs of the ſoul towards perfec- 
tion, the motive of reward and puniſhment 
is primary, and of the higheſt moment 


with us, till being capable of more ſublime 


inſtruction, we are led from this ſervile ſtate 
to the generous ſervice of affection and 


love.“ 
| Al- 
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Although we muſt agree to the ptopoſi- 
non of lotd Bolingbroke, that a-ſenſe of 
the groſſer intereſts of ſelf will lead to 
the exerciſe of ſome of the eſſential ſocial 
qualities, fuch as the forming ſocieties for 
defence, ſubmitting to the rules of govern- 
ment and order, and co-operating with the 
magiſtrate in the coercion of law ; and that 
the ſenſe of a more refined ſelf-intereſt will, 
in ſome characters, produce ſentiments which 
go under the denomination of a moral taſte; 
yet the ſocial qualities neceſſary to the for- 
mation and defence of ſocieties, are limited 
to theſe effects, and act very little in the ſup- 
port and preſervation of thoſe manners on 
which the well being and bappineſs of the 
ſpecies depend. And a moral taſte is ſo inti- 
mately connected with natural diſpoſition, 
and the turn which the paſſions and the af- 
fections take, from a variety of impreſſions 
to which the creature man is expoſed, that 
it muſt, from the nature of things, be cir- 
cumſcribed within the limits of a paucity 
of numbers. For ſhould you attempt to 
perſuade a man who is naturally avaricious, 
cruel, inſenſible of the feelings of ſympa- 
thy, and attached to all the intereſts of 
ſelf-gratification, that his greater intereſt 
lies in the foregoing the pleaſures 
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which he receives from the indulgence af 
his more natural affeQions and appetites, 
and, from arguments drawn from this po- 
ſition, endeavour to engage him to cultivate 
the oppoſite means of ſelf-good ; he will an- 
fwer you, that his conception-of the means 
of ſelf-good is very oppolite to yours; and 


that every man has his peculiar taſte. If he 


has ſufficient reading for the purpoſe, he 
will quote the authority of lord Boling- 
broke for the aſſertion, that one man can 
never judge of the ſummum bonum of an- 
other“; that he is ſatisfied with his choice; 
and that he wiſhes you a parrot enjoyment 
of yours. 


If you reaſon after this manner with 


'a man who has inflamed his imagination 
with the hot purſuits of ambition, he will 
tell you, that he perceives his intereſt to 
lie in the exerciſe of ſuch ſocial qualities as 
preſerve in ſome meaſure the compatts df 
ſociety. But as to any juſt regard to the 
equal rights of men, a rigid obſervance of 
thoſe laws of the conſtitution on which its 
internal welfare, and the general happineſs 
of the citizens at large, depend; and yet 
more, ſuch a regard to juſtice and integrity, 


o Philoſophical Works, vol. iv. p. 167. 
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as will prevent him from ſpoiling the 
public, if opportunity invites ; of raiſing 
himſelf by the diſpenſation of its rules, 
either in a private or public caſe; | theſe, he 
will ſay, are mere metaphyſical and ab- 
ſtract diſtinctions, which he does not com- 
prehend, nor ever intends to perplex 
himſelf with, leſt he ſhould be perſuaded, 
like the dog in the fable, to part with the 
ſubſtance for the mere ſhadow of good. 
If you ditect your moral inſtructions to 
a man who is in the poſſeſſion of an 
abuſed power, he will tell you, that pow- 
er, in the abſtract ſenſe of the word, is 
the only excellence you allow in the Dei- 
ty. He will tell you, that he can per- 
ceive, by the conſtitution of things, that 
ſome of God's creatures are made to ſerve 
as inſtruments for the gratification of more 
fortunate beings ;- and that he ſhall never 
give up the privilege of ſituation for an 
idle chimera of virtue, which tends to pro- 
duce a more equal diſtribution of good than 
he finds to. be in the divine plan. £ 
If you argue with a man who is inflamed 
with the heat of a luſtful appetite, he will 
tell you, that it is folly in the extreme to 
ſuppoſe, that the appetites were given for 
any other end but to be gratified : and if 
you 
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you urge, that the ſeducing innocence; or 


violating the peace of families are immoral 
actions, he will aſk you on what authority 
| you found your documents? Not ſure-on the 
principle of ſelf-good, for I feel, will he 
fay, that the ſacrifice which you ſeem to 
require, is gone contrary to my baff 
neſs. 

Theſe mortifying anſwers would un- 
doubtedly be given by all thoſe who were 
engaged in any of the groſſer purſuits of 
enjoyment, or who were gratified i in the in- 


dulgence of any of the vicious diſpoſitions of 


the mind. But when the philoſopher has been 
thus foiled by the impotence and feebleneſs 
of thoſe principles on which he pretends to 
preach the advantages which attend the 
practice of virtue, even by the groſſeſt and 
the moſt profligate infringers of its ſacred 
laws, how will he be puzzled, in what man- 
ner will he arrange his arguments, if he 
ſhould attempt to inculcate thoſe high 
principles of ſelf-denial, and felf-devote- 
ment, which the exalted aQions of heroic 
virtue demand ? | 

It- is true, may the man of hovid taſte 
fay, I find a calm tranquillity of ſoul, and 
a pleaſure in the exerciſe of the virtuous 


affections, which are more than - ſufficient 
5 ta 
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to compenſate for the ſacrifice of all the 
groſs enjoyment of ſenſe, and thoſe fantaſ- 
tic objects of happineſs which take their riſe 
in a diſordered imagination; and from this 
fertile ſource of evil, inflame the paſſions 
to a maddening height: but what argu- 
ments can you urge, what can I urge to 
myſelf, for the reaſonableneſs of giving up 
an exiſtence which the exerciſe of virtue 
bas rendered happy, for the ideal Phan- 
tom of heroic merit. For, ſhould I be in- 
clined, from a kind of fickly ambition to 
this ſelf· de votement, what arguments can 
perſuade me, that it will be truly merito- 
rious thus to give up the intereſts, the ſafety, 
and ſecurity of my family, and thus to ſacri- 
fice the welfare of thoſe whom nature has 
more immediately placed under my care 
and protection, to the dictates of the mad 
ambition of acting the part of a Quixote in 
morals ? Had I but the ſatis faction of believ- 
ing in the doctrine of this invariable rule 
of right which you reject, I ſhould have 
ſome ſtandard whereby to direct my con- 
duct. 1 ſhould indulge the comfortable 
conviction, that I am pleaſing, and faintly 
imitating the tranſcendent virtues of that di- 
vine character, whoſe approbation gives 
the 


* 
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the ſtamp of excellence to the actions of 
every finite creature. But how, on your 
principles of ethics, can I tell whether, 
by ſuch a ſelf-devotement, I ſhould not 
oppoſe the courſe of an evil, which is pre- 
determined by the divine will, and con- 
ſequently not in the power of an inferior 
being to diminiſh in any reſpect? how do 1 
know that ſuch unrequired efforts will not be 
regarded as an impertinent and bold at. 
tempt to break through the rank in which 
I am placed in the ſcale of creation ? And 
the meeting with a halter, and the ruin of 
the fortune of myſelf and family, may be 
the judicial conſequences annexed to ſuch 
preſumption. 
It is very plain, that if we had no abs 
rule to walk by but the law of nature, 
traced by the 1dea that the corrupt mind 
of man forms of ſelf-happineſs, this rule 
would be of as variable a nature as are the 
different conſtitutions and the diſpoſitions 
of the different characters of the ſpecies. 
The groſs ſelfiſh man would have a rule for 
himſelf, in which we may be ſure that bene- 
volence, temperance, and moderation, would 
have no part. All the principles of a ſym- 
pathiſing tenderneſs would be excepted by 
| the 
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the cruel. Juſtice and integrity would be 
excepted by the ambitious and the avari- 
cious. Whilſt the philoſopher, ' whoſe ac- 
quired knowledge and wiſdom led him to 
regard the dictates of virtue, in the ordi- 
nary courſe of its pradice, would reaſon 
himſelf out of every generous propenſity 
which militated with his preſervation ; and 
in particular thoſe which militated againft 
the dictates of the natural affections. 

In this ſyſtem of philoſophy no conſider- 
ation can have a ſuperior weight to the in- 
tereſt of friends, family, and alt the tender 
ties of blood. And though, in the genetal 
ſenſe of the term, public good may be ſaid 
to conſtitute private good ; yet, in the 
ceconomy of political ſociety, there will be 
found, in the different ſituations of indivi- 
duals, many exceptions to this rule; and 
theſe exceptions will always be ſeen and 
felt, when any obvious advantage may 
accrue, by a departure from the line of 
public duty. The betraying public truſt, 
in caſes where the happineſs of preſent 
and ſucceeding generations are concerned, 
may ſet ſome families in a ſtate of power 
and worldly proſperity, beyond what the 
adherence to any ſuch rule of duty could 

do; 
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do; and it muſt be very plain to an acer» 
rate reaſoner, that if the rule of intereſt is 
the only criterion by which we are to 
judge of the nature of virtue, or the will 
of the Deity, when that intereſt lies on the 
fide. of vice and moral turpitude, it follows; 
that it muſt be the will of the Deity to pur- 
fue it through every direct of inditect path. 
And if abſolute power can in-any intelligent 
agency conſtitute right, it muſt be the peculiar 
eſſence of this attribute to give an arbitrary 
quality to all the actions of moral. agents. 
It will therefore follow, that abſolute power 
can never be abuſed in ſuch a manner as 
to conſtitute the quality of a vicious ageney 
in any perſon who is poſſeſſed of ſuch a- 
privilege; nor will it be true wiſdom to 
ſacrifice ſelf- preſervation by any nn 
to its dictates. 


Thus we ſhall be inſenſibly led, from 
the conſequences ariſing from ſuch poſi- 
tions, to accede to Mr. Hobbes's principles 


of ethics, and reſolve all human morality in 


the will of the magiſtrate. For can it be 
ſuppoſed, that God will preſeribe a rule to 


his creatures which is the direct contrary 
to what he follows himſelf? It cannot be 


on a principle of benevolence, for that is 
denied 
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denied to be feen in the conſtitution of 
things. It cannot be on the principle of 
wiſdom, for ſuch a kind of wiſdom implies 
benevolence. And if a man is only to be 
directed by his notions of happineſs in 
bis conduct in life,, the making a wrong 
choice can never be eſteemed vice; nor 
can any harder term be enen uo it than an 
error in judgment, 

The admitting, therefore, any opinions 
which militate againſt the immutable na- 
ture of virtue, or leflen the idea of the 
perfect benevolence and tranſcendent ex- 
cellence of God's moral attributes; tend 
to weakens any fixed rule of human con- 
duct, and muſt neceſſarily act to the cor- 
ruption and the depravity of human nature, 
to the. growth and the exceſs of all the 
baneful appetites and paſſions ;. to the diſ- 
couragement of every attempt to ſubject 
the vicious inclinations. to the dictates of 
true wiſdom, and to the true principles of 
public. and private happineſs; and muſt 
render the generality of mankind inſolent 
in proſperity; abject in a- ſtate of depen- 
dency, and overwhelmed with deſpair in a 
ſtate of adverſity. 


Even 


Even among the moſt judicious and th 
moſt enlightened of the ſpecies, moderate 
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or true Epicureaniſm will, on theſe: 
ples, be the moſt exalted kind of virtue 
which can prevail. And even lord Boling« 


broke ſeems to acknowledge“, though he 


endeavours to refine away the acknowledg« 
ment, that without an eternal and invari- 


able rule to direct the conduct of all in- 


telligent beings, that no ſyſtem of morality 
can be eſtabliſhed on an authority which 
can command the obedience of man. For 
what one of the ſpecies aſſerts to be 2 
moral action, will be diſputed by another; 


and thus the rule of duty will vary as it 


ſuits convenience, or is agreeable to preju- 


dice: or, to ſpeak more properly, ſince the 


contrary poſitions in reality ſet men looſe 
from all moral obligation, every man will 
think he has a right to determine for him- 


ſelf on points of intereſt or happineſs ; - and 
. who can expect that all men will acquieſce 


in any one criterion or rule of n 
felicity ? | 17% 

It is alſo to be Auel that the en. 
down erroneous princi iples and falſe rules 
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of conduct ſets the underſtanding on the fide 


of the paſſions, and of a miſtaken intereſt; 
and, therefore, engages in a vicious courſe 
of action, men whoſe cool tempers and 
natural ſtrength of judgment enable them 
to be more miſchievous to the temporal 
felicity of others than to their own; and 
alſo to corrupt the judgment of thoſe with 
whom they converſe on the ſubject of theit 
ſpiritual happineſs. Such men are evils of 
a more peſtilent nature in ſociety, though 
often regarded with reſpect and veneration, 
than the maddeſt and the moſt unfortunate 
of thoſe victims to paſſion to whom the 
reſentment, and often the malevolent per- 
ſecution of the world, is pointed. 

It is thus that the modern theiſts have 
ſet God on the throne of righteouſneſs; and 
by denying the doctrines of a future ſtate, 
they are obliged to call the ſound princi- 
ples of morality in queſtion, or to admit 
that God, in our ſenſe of the word, may 
do evil. But on a fair and candid ſurvey 
of their doctrine, it will appear to be more 
diſreſpectful to the eternal Firſt Cauſe than 


the wild opinions which Epicurus enter- 


tained of the nature of the heathen deities; 
for theſe beings are repreſented as infinitely 
L above 
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above attending to the cares of humanity, 


and ſporting themſelves with enjoymetrits 


adapted to celeſtial taſte, But the God of 
the modern theiſt, ſatisfied with the having 
adapted and regulated tlioſe materials which 
he found ready made to his hands, agree - 
able to what his infinite wiſdom ſaw to be 


the beſt of all poſſible good, aQuated with 


the inſatiable vanity of a mere human ar» 


tit, amuſes himſelf; through all eternity; 


in the contemplation: of his ingenuity and 
ſagacity, regardleſs of the effects of that 
large portion of evil which, by a neceſſity 
altogether independent of his will, he is 
obliged to admit. And he ſees, without any 
concern, that the portion of good which 
falls to the lot of his creatures, is enjoyed 
by the very worſt of them; whilſt the 
beſt are expoſed to evils which, in ſome 


caſes, appear too ſevere for the puniſhment 


of a flagitious wickedneſs, Thus it will be 


found, on a fair and candid ſurvey of the 


ſubject, that all attempts to account for 
the phenomenon of evil, in the ſyſtem of 


the creation, on that common place obſer- 
vation, « that partial evil is univerſal 
good, muſt, in the cxconomy of moral con- 


duct, be productive of the worſt conſe- 
lequences z 
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quences; becauſe it neceſſarily limits either 
the power or the benevolence of the Deity, 
and teaches the proſperous to look with 


contempt on the unfortunate part of the 
ſpecies, as not coming, in the nature of 


things, within the compaſs o God's mercy 
and beneyolence. 

#_ is unneceſſary to make any obſerva= 
tions on the ſubject of atheiſtical opinions, 
becauſe ſuch. opinions are in this country 
entirely exploded ; and, beſides the argu- 
ments for the being of a God, as well as 
thoſe for the reality of the Chriſtian re- 


velation, has been ſo ably ſet forth by ſeve- 


ral diſtinguiſhed perſons, whoſe profeſſion 
particularly marks them as the proper advo- 
cates for the ſacred truths of religion, that 
ſuch obſervations. would be an impertinent 


and ridiculous repetition of thoſe arguments 


which have been already given in a maſter- 
ly manner. On theſe reaſons, therefore, we 
{hall only. obſerve, that it is a kind of 
phenomenon in the republic of letters, 
that our ingenious neighbours on the conti- 
nent ſhould, in this enlightened age, revive 
all the exploded puerilities of the ancient 


ſceptical ſchools; and as that bold and 


determined atheiſt, the author of the Sy/- 
teme de la Nature, appears to have taken 
L 2 the 
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the atheiſtical fide of the queſtion: on 2 
moral principle, and for the moral purpoſe 
of the happineſs of the human ſpecies, and 
that he has formed very Juſt notions of 
political eſtabliſhments and the rights of 
nature, we ſhall venture a few obſ 

tions on thoſe principles of utility on which 
he attacks the general principle of religion, 


and endeavours to revive ſceptical doubts . 


on the very being of a God. 

This famous author, who has ven- 
tured to brave the Majeſty of heaven, and 
ſet at defiance the vengeance of the Deity, 
has adopted the notion, that every kind of 
political evil is centered in the power of the 


prieſthood. And, at the ſame time that he 


entertains a much higher idea of the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind than experience 
authorizes, he ſuppoſes that this common 
ſenſe has been miſled, from the influence 
of religious ſentiment, and diverted from 
an attention to' the preſervation of that hap- 
pineſs which nature has provided for all 
her terreſtrial children, by fixing her eye 
on regions of ideal exiſtence, Whilſt the 
prieſt, ſays he, has his hand in your pocket, 


he tells you to look up to a ſtate beyond 


the ſolar ſyſtem for your happineſs. 


There 
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There is a fallacy in this way of reaſon- 
ing, which has miſled the judgment of this 
well-intentioned writer; for the ſame eaſi- 
nels in the blind mutitude to be impoſed 
on by prieſts, will operate in a manner 
equally miſchievous, when craft and artifice 
aſſume no other than the civil form, The 
paraphernalia of the magiſtrate, the ſplen- 
dor which muſt ever attend power and 
riches, and which may be ſuppoſed will 
more particularly attend theſe advantages 
in ſocieties, governed by principles of athe- 
iſm, will meet with none of that antidote 
to its poiſonous quality which religious 
ſentiment, by equalizing all mankind in 
the eyes of a ſupreme and intelligent Being, 
muſt neceſſarily afford, | 
Superior abilities, when favoured by op- 


portunity, will always be more than a match 


for the common ſenſe of mankind; and 
when every religious, and, conſequently, 
every moral reſtraint. is taken away, there 
is no length of wicked policy that indi- 
viduals, who have got the ſtart of their 
fellow-citizens in the advantages of opu- 
lence and power, will not go to render theſe 
advantages permanent. Abuſe will afford 
means for abuſe; and the beſotted multitude, 


L 3 who 
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who are always prone to idolatry, for want 
of the proper object of religious ſentiment, 
will worſhip thoſe as gods whom their 
own ſtupid activity or ' acquiefcence has 
been the means of exalting. And, inſtead 
of endeavouring to rectify their error, by 
cultivating thoſe parts of knowledge which 
might make them a match for thoſe uſur- 
pers, they will adopt the belief that the 
blind favour of fortune has conſtituted a 
very ſubſtantial difference in the fate of 
her followers. Deſpair will produce its 
natural effect, indifference ; for at no pe- 
riod of the known ages of the world were 
men under a more cruel and ignominious 
ſervitude than under the imperial govern- 
ment of the Czſars, when atheiſm was the 
prevalent philoſophical principle; and what 
is more remarkable, this revolution was 


built on the ruins of the moſt glorious 


condition of political freedom that men had 
ever taſted ; arid it met with an univerſal 
and chearful acquieſcence before a ſuſſici- 
ent time had elapſed to obliterate the idea 


of the former ſtate of happineſs. But in- 


activity naturally follows atheiſm, and the 
influence of true religion will be found the 
only antidote to the inordinate ſelfiſhneſs of 
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the ſpecies, the inequalities of mental en- 
dowment, and other accidental circum- 
ſtances, which increaſe - the weight and 
power of theſe inequalities. 

As poſitions, grounded on matter of fact, 
are of too authoritative a nature to be com- 
bated by mere ſpeculation, lord Boling- 
broke takes care to back his principles of 
reaſoning with matter of fact; and gives us 
an hiſtorical anecdote of a certain large 
ſociety, whoſe extenſive empire occupies 
a very conſiderable part of the northern 
hemiſphere, where the religion of nature, 
with an indiſputed ſovereignty, maintained 
for ages its original purity, untainted with 
the droſs of ſuperſtition, and unclouded 
with the miſts of theological ſpeculation “. 

There is a country into the antiqui- 
ties of which we look farther back than 
into any other, ſays the noble author, 
where we may find examples to confirm ' 
and illuſtrate what is here ſaid, by com- 
paring the effects of natural religion un- 
mixed and uncorrupted with thoſe of artifi- 


cial theology and ſuperſtition. The coun- 


try T mean is China, whoſe traditions and 
hiſtories deſerve at leaſt as much credit as 
thoſe of ancient nations, that have been 


#* Philoſophical Works, vol. iv, p. 194, et ſeq. 
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kgown. to us longer, and which our ſeho- 
lars quote with, ſo much aſſurance. Naw 
natural religion ſeems to have been preſerys 


ed more pure and unmixed in this country 


than in any other, and for a longer time 
from that when it was firſt inhabited, and 


government was firſt eſtabliſhed in it. The 


ancient Chineſe held it unlawful to diſpute 
about the divine nature; about the attri- 
butes of God; the exerciſe of his power; 
or the conduct of his providence: and it 
ſeems very plain, that the conciſe manner 
in which their ſages expreſſed themſelves 


whenever they ſpoke of the Supreme Be- 


ing, and upon which their refining ſuc» 
ceſſors have endeavoured to found, on part 


at leaſt, their atheiſm, proceeded from this 


modeſt, this reaſonable, this pious principle, 
They obſeryed the ,order of nature, and 


from thence they deduced. all the rules of 


private morality and public policy, To com- 


pare. his conduct with the law of heayen 


and earth is the character of a perfect 
prince, in the works of Confucius. That 
reaſon ſhould preſide over paſſion was the 
great rule of life; and to walk according to 
it was to walk in the great high way of 
life. Thus they were led, by ſimple and 
plain reaſoning, from the works to — 
W1 
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will of God, and to three kinds of moral 
obligation; to thoſe of an individual of 


the member of a family, and of the mem. 
ber of à political ſociety: bare reaſon 
enforced ſo well the practice of natural 
religion, by the laws and conſtitutions of 
this empire, and the duties of it became 
ſo habitual by education and euſtom, that 
this people enjoyed, under their two firſt 
imperial families, which continued eleven 
hundred years, all the bleſſings. of public 
and private virtue that ; humanity 4 is nun 
of enjoying.” | 

It is to be obſerved, that Lord "Wn . 
broke's matter of fact lies very far in thoſe 
remote ages of antiquity, of whoſe tranſac- 
tions any thing may be aſſerted, and any 
thing may be denied ; for, according to the 
ſame author, when other nations begin to 
appear, they appear already under the in- 
fluence of abſurd theology and groſs ſu- 
perſtition ; and that the Chineſe began, in 
the ſame remote antiquity, to fall into the 
ſame errors, and all their conſequences. Thus 
the period in which we are to view this 
golden age is eleven hundred years prior 
to any hiſtorical knowledge which we are 
able to trace of any other ſociety. But to 


his lordſhip, who rejects with _—_ 
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all the authority of human teſtimony fot 


* 


the ſupport of the Chriſtian revelation, and 
lays it down as one of the rules of belief, 


that a fa& ſhould be narrated by wine” 
who have no probable. bias on their minds, 
either from intereſt or from vanity, i. e. 


from the inclination of advancing the glory 


and - honour of the ſociety to whom they 


belong, and that this fact ſhould not mili- 


tate againſt an invariable rule of experience, 


either on moral or on phyſical ſubjects; to 
his lordſhip, I ſay, we may object to the 


authority of the fact he endeavours to eſta- 


bliſh, and aſſert, that he might as well 
have brought his evidence from the region 


of the moon, as from triditions of ſuch a 


remote antiquity. 


But as his lordſhip acknowledges, that 
the ancient laws and cuſtoms of the empire 
are ſts] as inviolably kept as they were be- 
fore the miſchief of theological opinions 
prevailed, we thall proceed to oath thoſe 


ancient laws and cuſtoms by the ideas which 


we have gained through the means of 
abſtra& reaſoning, and the lights of re· 
vealed religion of a certain principle, 
called juſtice, which we regard as a fun- 
damental principle in ethics, and con- 
mn dy in moral happineſs. By the ac- 
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count which his lordſhip gives of the opi- 
nion of the ancient ſages, as to the attri» 
butes of their Deity, if they ventured to 
form any opinion at all of them, it was 
confined. to that ſpecies of excellence which 
bis lordſhip himſelf regards as the only 
true object of praiſe and admiration. Now, 
we cavillers may be apt to gbſerve, that 
this ſame unlucky opinion which the an- 
cient Chineſe ſage entertained" of the tran- 
ſcendent excellence of the Deity, led him 
to think, that in the word might, was 
contained every idea of right ; that power 
is of a nature to give to every act of the 
powerful, the quality of right; and from 
this ſource of reaſoning, proceeded all that 
legally authoriſed voluptuous ſenſuality 
which, at this preſent, maintains 1ts ground 
in the eſtabliſhed laws and conſtitutions 
of the | Chineſe empire. And, from this 
ſource of reaſoning, the helpleſs part of 
the human ſpecies, that is women and 
children, have, from the firſt foundation of 
this ancient empire to the preſent moment, 
felt the yoke of as grieyous a ſervitude as is 
in the power of imagination to form. 

But we need not cite the examples of 
the Chineſe, of the Gnoſtic heretics, nor 
of many more as * adapted to 

the 
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with what preciſion true morality can b 
read in the book of nature, independent of 
any other light. We may quote certain ſen- 
timents of his lordſhip, which ſeem to give 
the ſame tranſcendent quality to poſitive 


power, wherever it is found to exiſt, either 


in God or man; and it is undoubtedly on 
ſuch grounds of reaſoning that his lordſhip 


thinks, that the reſtraining men from the 


praftice of polygamy, is an unjuſt and 


an unneceſſary reftraint on the natural pre- 


rogative of the male ſpecies *, to whom God 


had, for very good reaſons, allowed ſuch a 


neceſſary indulgence ; although, in reſpe& 


to the ſame prerogative, he reſtrained, in - 
ſuch neceſſary limitations as were adapted 
to ſquare with the intereſts of ſuch a prero- 


gative, the ſame natural appetite in the in» 
ferior creature, woman: and his lordſhip, 
not content with ſacrificing the happineſs 


and the liberty of this more helpleſs part of | 
the ſpecies to the capricious luſts of the lords 


and maſters. of the creation, ſeems to ad- 
mire that part of the Jewiſh' law which 
deprives women of property, for the ſake of 


preſerving the opulence of families in the | 
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male ſpecies and he gives a kind of appro- 
bation to A, certain, Amendment, made in 
| favour of the general heirs male, t to nf 
cial deciſion, which had paſſed, e- 
right. of property i in the female A Jp of 
a wealthy Jew, named. Zeloyfichad,. Who 
died without male iſſue, _ | The amendment 
was, that the fomale children, ſhould | be. 
obliged'to take buſbands out of- the males 
of their own race. Now, of this amend». 
ment, which, denied to women the right. 
of choice in their, domeſtic tyranny „, his. 
lordſhip | obſexves, that if in many — 
it be agreeable to the law of nature ta 
extend the bonds of ſociety; by. a. prohi- 
bition of marriages between perſons: too 
near, arkin, it is, in many * at. leaſt, 
as agreeable to this law to preſerve poſ- 
ſeſſions and. wealth in the families to which 
they belang, and not to ſuffer them to 


be catried away by any . cagrice. 
into others.. de | 
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Tis thus that wet high 

| this lieh of nütult, aud od tu reading; 
forms bis. religion and His ethics, Nor 

is it any that juſtice, in its mare 

wand or general Kuck, Kould' be Hi 

; conſidered; or little underſtood; by thoſe. 


wiſdom and goodiieſs of an alt- perfect 
Being to form two ſpecies of crestufes 
of equal intelligence and fimilar feelings, 
and! conſequently. * of an 
degree af ſuffering under 
Moulds confign one of wet ſpecies as 

a kind' of property to à different . 


ell! with any qualities r mind funden 
10 prevent the enormous abuſe of ſuch ha 


power. 
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rent” poſſtive excellence in the Deity but 
that-of power, except the attribute of will 
dom, according to a particular idea which 
he has formed of this ele oonſe- 
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quently ſuppoſes in the divine character 
certain irritability which is. eafily enflamed 
into anger at any hberties taken by his 
creatures - in thoſe inveſtigations of ab · 
ſtract truths which may lead to an exami- 
nation of the divine character; and al- 
though the intereſt of the creature is in- 
ſeparably connected with the moral attri- 
butes of his Creator, yet lord Bolingbroke 
is very angry with ſuch an impertinent cu- 
rioſity, and cenfures and explodes thoſe texts 
of Scripture in which the Almighty is de- 
{cribed as encouraging his creatures in ſuch 
an examination, and with a "tranſcendent 
benevolence' to call upon them to ſearch 
into the truth of his ways. It is, how- 
ever, on the authority of thoſe texts of 
Scripture, and in obedience to the dictates 
of reaſon, that the more vulgar claſs of mo- 
raliſts have ventured on that ſublimeſt of 
all contemplations, the moral excel lencies 
of the divine Mind. 

« One would think, fays lord ShafteC- 
bury, that it were no hard thing to know 
our weakneſſes at firſt fight, and diſtinguiſh 
the features of human frailty ; one would 
think it were eaſy to underſtand that provo- 


cation and offence, anger, revenge, jea- 
louſy 
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louſy in point of honour or power, bs of 
fame, glory, and the like, belong only to 


limited beings, and are neceſſarily excluded 
a Being who is perfect and univerſal. But 
if we have never ſettled with ourſelves any 
notion of what is morally excellent, or if 


we cannot truſt to that reaſon which tells 
us, that nothing beſides what is ſo can 
have place in the Deity, we can never truſt 


to any thing which others. relate of him, 
or which he himſelf reveals to us: we muſt 
be ſatisfied before hand, that he is good; 
and can never deceive us; without this 
there can be no real religion, faith, or con- 


fidence. Now, if there be really ſome - 


thing previous to revelation, ſome antece« 
dent demonſtration of reaſon to aſſure us, 
that God is, and that withal he is ſo good 
as not to deceive us; the ſame reaſon, if we 
will truſt to it, will demonſtrate to us, that 
God is ſo good as to exceed the very beſt of 
us in goodneſs ; and after this manner, we 
can have no dread or ſuſpicion to make us 
uneaſy; for it is malice only, and not 
.. goodneſs which can make us afraid.” Who- 
ever thinks, ſays the ſame excellent writer, 
that there is a God, and pretends formally 
to believe that he is juſt and good, muſt 


ſup- 
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ſuppoſe thut there is independeritly ſuch 4 
thing as juſtice and goodneſs, truth and 
falſehood, right and wrong; atebrdiny ts 
which, he pronounced, that God is ju 

righteous, and true, If the mere will, le- 
cree, or lam of God be faid abſolutely to 
conſtitute right, then are theſe latter words 
of no ſiguificancy at all; for thus, if each 
part of a contradid ion were affirmed For 
truth by the ſupreme power, they would 
conſequently become ttue. Thus, if one 
perſon were decteed 16 ſuffer for anbther's 
fault, the ſentenoe would be juſt and equits 
able; and thus in the ſame tnanner, „Ik at- 
bitrarily, and without reaſon, ſome beings 
were deſtined to endure perpetual ills, and 
others as conſtantfy to enjoy good, this alſo 
would \paſs under the ſathe denomination} 
but to ſay of any thing that it is juſt or un- 
juſt, on ſuch a foundation as this, is to ſay no- 
thing, or to ſpeak without a'meatiing : and 
thus it appears, that whete 4 real devotion 
and hearty worthip, is paid to a ſupreme Be- 
ing, who; in his hiſtory or character, ls re- 
preſented otherwiſe than as really and truly 
Juſt and good, there muſt enſue a loſt of rec 
titude, a diſturbance of thought, and à cor - 
ruption of temper and manners in the be- 


A his honeſty will of neceſſity be ſup- 


on planted. 


It, and ever uniform with it. Nothing, 
adds this excellent writer, can be more un- 
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planted by his zeal, whilſt he is thus unns⸗ 


turally influenced, and rendered thug, wr 
morally devout.” _ 

The noble author emboldened. by. = 
liberty in judgment, which i is a neceſſaty 
privile 
clare, that virtue. is ſomething in itſelf not 
arbitrary or factitious, not conſtituted from, 
without, or dependent on cuſtom, fancy, c 
will, not even on the ſupreme will uf 
which being neceſſarily good, is governed by 


becoming, than to talk magiſterially and 


in venerable terms of a ſupreme Nature, an 
infinite Being, and a Deity, when all the 
while a providence, nor any thing like or- 
der or the government of a mind, is never 
admitted; for when theſe ate underſtood, 
and real divinity acknowledged, the notion 
| is not dry and barren; but ſuch conſe- 
quences are neceſſarily drawn from it 40 
muſt ſet us in action, and find employment 


for our ſtrongeſt affectiont. All the duties of 


religion evidently follow hence, and no e- 


ceptions remain again any of thoſe great 


maxims which revelation has eftabliſhed.” 
As both theſe celebrated noblenien, theear! 
of ner 


in a moral agent, proceeds to de- | 
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ed among the. Girſt of the deiſtical writers, 
though lord Shafteſbury, in no part of his 
\vritings, poſitively declares himſelf ' an 
antichiſtian, We have made large extracts 
from the fitſt of theſe noble writers, in or- 
der to ſhow the different tendericy of the 
different principles 6n which they found 
religion and morals. The principles laid 
down by lord Shafteſbury are eſſential to 
the ſupport of ratibnal Chriſtianity, and a 
future ſtate, and'to fix the immutability of 
moral truth: the principles laid down by lord 


Bolingbroke are inimical to all theſe, and 


conſequently adopted by his lordſhip with 


a view to blaſt the deareſt hopes of man; 

although, | according to his own acknow- 
ledgments, he ſaps all the foundations of 
human virtue, and rendets the univerſal 
extent of its practice difficult, if not impoſ- 
ſible, to enforce on reaſons. which will ſtand 
the teſt of the inquiſitive enquirer, of the 


retorted arguments of the acute reaſoner. 


But as ſuperſtition: and ſcepticiſm equally 
involve the mind in ſuch confuſion on the 
nature of . moral truths, and the relative 


duties which the creature man owes to his 


Creator, and to his fellow-afſociates in this 


ſage of exiſtence, as to form-one of thoſe 
Ma inſu- 
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inſuperable difficulties which have hitherto 
prevented the fixing morals on ſuch a firm 
baſis of certainty as is neceſſary to en⸗ 
gage the mind of man to a proper atten- 


tion to that rational intereſt which forms 
his ſovereign good, and from which alone 


he can ever attain happitieſs in every Proba- | 
ble ſtage of his exiſtence, we ſhall give the 
reader an idea of the ill conſequences of 


- ſuperſtition in the following repreſentatioh 
of lord Shafteſbury. 
« ]f there be à religion which teaches 
the adoration and love of God, fays this 


noble author, whoſe character it is to be 


eaptious, and of high reſentment, ſubje& 
to wrath and anger, furious, revengeful, 
and revenging himſelf when offended on 
others than thoſe who gave the offence; 
and if there be added to the character of 


this God a fraudulent diſpoſition, eueou- 


rag ing deceit and treachery amongſt men, 
favourable to a few, thou gh for ſlight 
eauſes, and cruet to the reſt; it is evident 
that ſuch a religion as this, being ſtrongly 
enforced, muſt. of neceſſity raiſe even an 
approbation and reſpect towards the vices 
of this kind, and breed a ſuitable diſpoſi- 


_ a capricious, partial, and revengeful 


temper; 
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temper ; for even irregularities and enor- 
mities of a heinous kind, muſt in many 
caſes appear illuſtrious, to, one who conſiders 
them in a Being admired and contemplated 
with the. higheſt honour and veneration.” 
la order to form juſt notions of the 

nature of our duty to God and man, it 
will be abſolutely neceſſary to be well in- 
formed of the true grounds on which the 
principles of virtue are founded, and in 
what manner they correſpond with che mo- 
ral attributes of God and the Divine Will. 
Let us not, therefore, be ſeduced by the er- 
roneous belief of the bigot and the enthu- 
ſiaſt to aſcribe to God, under the notion of 
goodneſs, what we ſhould eſteem partiality 
in man; nor under the notion of juſtice 
what ſhould regard as cruelty. in our 
own ſpecies: nor let us, with a eredulity 
equally miſchievous, be ſeduced by the un- 
believer to confound under an. idolatrous 
notion of power, all the immutable diſtinc- 
tions of right and wrong, and confine the 
active attributes of God to a quality which, 
in the moral ſenſe of things, can only be 
excellent when rendered ſuporyingte to a” 
benevolent purpoſe. 
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CHAP. TV, 


_ Remarks on Dr. King's Origin of Meet 
Evil, with Obſervations on the Dearines 
of en and Nece ſhy. | 


AVING, in the two preceding chap- 


ters, touched upon one of the mol} 
"material impediments to ſuch a knawledge 


of the true principles of morals, as muſt 


evince, to the candid mind, the importance 
of a virtuous conduct i in the article of hu- 
man happineſs ; ; and ſhawn that this impe- 
fiment lies in the falſe and erroneous opi- 
nions broached by the enthuſiaſt, the bigot, 
and the ſceptic, on the independent diffg- 
rence of things, and on the unlimited na · 
ture of God's power, and the tranſcendent 
expellence of his moral attributes; we ſhall 
to ſhow, that an enlarged knows 

ledge of the nature and extent of our moral 
and religious duties, and the powers given 

s by God far the performance of . ſuch 
Puri ” in a juft inſight of the mechaniſm 


gf jhe þ human mind, and the proper exer; 
ton 


— 


tion of its various faculties ; and that impe- 


diments of an. inſuperzble nature to this 
neceſſary knowledge ariſe from root- 


ed prejudices, which, whilſt they exiſt ig 


provement. ub that neceſſary part of mental 
diſcipline, b Y Which..we gain an empire 
over the. denn, Had 


which. we. reliſt 1} force of all, th 


various... objects of .. defire, Which the 
ming , frames from \the perceptions of 


ſenſe, and hy which alone we can _ 
all the wayward inclinations and falſe and 

ciful notions - of happineſs, which take 
their xiſe from the unreſtrained impulſe of 
internal and external cauſes, 


% 


If there be any thing obſcure and diff 


cult in philoſophy, ſays Dr. King, we are 


ſure to find it in that patt which treats of elec- 
tion and liberty; for there is no point about 
which the learned are leſs conſiſtent with 
themſelves, or more divided with. one an- 
other. Indeed the doctor is in the right; for 
the · confuſion and diſcordaney which pre» 
vail in the opinions of the learned concern- 
ing free agency, and the nature and the 
extent of this principle in the human 
ſpecies, ſhow that a perſon muſt be endow- 
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general opinion, mult ever pre yent any im- 
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ed with no mean Ability in metaph fi 
Tagacity, to fathom the depth of this arcanu 


in nature, which has {6'long puzzled the 


wit and learning of the ſage, and which is 


fill the ſubject of the warmeſt conteſt in | 


literary 7 diſpute, The aſcertainment of this 
molt defitable- and moſt neceffiry point of 


knowledge was diff6garded'by the ancietits, | 


or belieyed to lie beyond the limits of hu⸗ 
man knowledge and human ſagacity* and 
indeed their ignorance of the mechariiſf "of 


the human mind , ſrems' to form an inſu- 


perable bar to ſuch an Attatnment. But that 
vaſt fund of metaphryſſeal truth, which 85 
in Mr. Locke's incomparable Treatiſe'bn 

Human Underſtanding, « opens to the tub⸗ 
derns ſuch an inſight into this myſtery of 


nature, that nothing but un obſtinate pre- 


Judice, arifing from an ill grounded ap- 


prehenſion of the conſequences which fol- 


low the aſcertainment of truth on this ſub- 
| je, could prevent the queſtion from being 
amicably decided on that part of the dif- 
pute, which muſt neceſſarily lead tothe per- 
fection of mental diſcipline. 


On thoſe ill- grounded pprodalidaes: 


the conſequences which are ſuppoſed to fol- 
. boy! the aſcertainment of truth on this fub- 


* ject, 
a. 
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jet, and which have occaſioned A kind of 
voluntary obſcurity | in the conceptions of 
ſeveral well meaning and diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſons, whoſe natural faculties are of a very 
comprehenſive kind, it is to be obſerved, 
that no ſuch apprehenſions ought ever to 
ſtop, or in ny, way impede the progreſs 
of philoſophical inveſtigation'; for it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that God, to whoſe bene- 
volence we are indebted for all our powers 
of inveſtigation, would have given us any 
faculties which were not intended for our 
uſe and advantage in the progreſs of our 
virtue and que duty; and much leſs would 
he have given us any of ſuch a ſuperior and 
independent kind, as could enable us to diſ- 

cover any myſteries which he intended to 
be concealed, and more eſpecially if ſuch 4 
diſcovery could produce any interruption to 
the determined courſe of his providence. 
Dr. King, however prejudiced with the 
view of conſequences, has reſolved to take 
that ſide of the argument which he conceives 
to be the ſafeſt, and prepares to Juſtify the 
ways of God on the fruitful ſubje& of moral 
evil, on the higheſt principle of philoſophical 
liberty; and, after having diſcarded phy- 
ſical neceſſity, philoſophical or moral ne- 
peſſity, and that liberty of will which is 
- 195 ſop⸗ 


* 
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ſuppoſed to be directed, but 4 (ol 3 
by 22 underſtanding, as carrying with them 


- confequences derogatory to God, and hof. 


tile to moral conduct, he proceeds to eſta· 
bliſh liberty on a freedom of choice, alto- 
gether independent of the diftates f ä w 
underſtanding, or any other motive arifing 
from the impulſe of paſſion, or the impor- 
tunity of appetite. Having, therefore, pre- 
miſed ſuch a total indifference in the will 
to every cauſe that is without itſelf, as is 
neceſſary to his hypotheſis, but which 
ſeems to take away alſo every cauſe for any 
kind of volition, he removes the difficulty, 
by deſcribing the will as a kind of predomi- 
nant appetite, which is gratified in the 
ſimple enjoyment of choice; and which 
has within itſelf every power and means of 
gratification, independent of any external 
cauſe ariſing from a ſentiment of deſire and 
averſion, and which, by a kind of enchant- 
ment, can give to every: .obje& of choice a 
principle of pleaſure, i, e. ſays the doctor, 
the goodneſs of the object does not pre- 
| cede the action of election, ſo as to excite 
it ; but election makes the goodneſs. in the 
object, that is, the thing is agreeable, be- 
cauſe choſen; and not choſen, becauſe agrees 
able, we cannot therefore enquire after 

—_ 
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any other cauſe-of . chan the power 


| itſelf. 


Before we proceed to make any comments 
on Dr. King's hypotheſis, we ſhallendeavour 
to explain the nature of thofe diſtinctions 
which are generally implied in the terms 
phyſical neceſſity, philoſophical or moral 
neceſſity, and in that liberty of will which 
is ſuppoſed to be directed by the underſtand- 
ing, but is not neceſſarily fubjected to its 
dictates. Phyſical neceſſity in man is con- 
ſidered as a neceſſity impoſed on the will 
by the power of a divine impulle ; ; or from a 
negation of ſuch a. ſtrength in the faculties 
and powers of the human mind, as are 
neceſſary to oppoſe the force of that deſire 
or averſion which ariſes from the continual 
action of corporeal and mental cauſes. Phi- 
loſophical or moral neceſſity, is that no- 
ceſſity which ariſes from the irreſiſtible 
force which the underſtanding has on volis 
tion, by its diſcriminations on the nature of 
thoſe objects of choice which preſent them. 
ſelves to the mind, as.to its conceptions of 


| good and evil; and of all thoſe variety of 


diſtin tions which are compriſed in the 
miſchievous or the advantageous, the plea 
ſurable or the painful, or in that irrefiſtible 
fore which often ariſes from habit, from 

3 we 
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the overgrown powet of pampered and in · 
ordinate appetites, or from that energetic. 
impulſe which takes its riſe from the ſtrong 
emotions which attend the exalted paſſions, . 
Thoſe. who argue for a perſecꝭ freedom, 
of will, although they allow that volition is 
directed by — underſtanding, premiſe, that 
when any good is propoſed to the mind, 
which i is not the chief good, the will can. 
ſuſpend the aQion, and command the un- 
derſtanding to propoſe ſome other object of 
volition, or the ſame under ſome other ap» 
pearance; which may be always done, ſineg 
every thing but the chief good is of ſuch a 
nature, that the underſtanding may appre- 
hend ſome reſpect or relation, wherein it is 
incommodious : notwithſtanding, therefore, 
ſay they, that the will always does follow 
ſome judgment of the underſtanding, which 
is made about the ſubſequent actions, yet 
it is not neceſſarily determined by any, for 
it can ſuſpend its ad ions, and therefore it 
is not only free from compulſion, but alſo 
indifferent in itſelf with regard to its ac- 
tions, and determines itſelf without neceſſity, 
In regard to the firſt queſtion of human 
agency, it is to be obſerved, that all the 
principles of a phyſical neceſſity, are fo re- 
Pugnant to every idea of human virtue, and 


a 
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ſo contrary to the whole courſe of experi- 
ence, that, except in ſome caſes where divine 
grace is ſuppoſed to operate with an itreſiſti · 
ble impulſe, it is not at preſent to be found 


either in the philoſophie or the vulgar creed. 


In regard to the ſecond: queſtion, it 
is to be obſeryed, that philoſophical or 
moral neceſſity had the misfortune to be 
offered to the conſideration of the lite» 
rary world, by men whoſe apparent at- 
tempts to weaken or deſtroy the prineiples 
of virtue, aud a rational faith in the pro- 
miſes of the Goſpel, rendered them very 
ſuſpicious guides to truth, and gave an ad- 
ditional weight to thoſe prejudices which 
ever attend on novel doctrines. Had 
Hobbes's miſchievous opinions had no ex- 
iſtence, it is likely the famous Dr. Clarke 
would never have drawn his pen againſt 
the no leſs famous Leibnitz. We ſhall not, 
however, in this place make any comments 
on the doctrine of a philoſophical or moral 
neceſſity; but proceed to obſerve on the 
third queſtion concerning a freedom of will 
directed by the underſtanding, that to be 
directed and to command is an expreſs con- 
tradiction in terms; and that if the will is 


A en bb power, there is no need of 
ſuch 
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ſuch a faculty as the underſtanding ; ahbd if 
the underſtanding i is the only diſcriminating 
power in the mind of man, on the various 
diſtinctions which have their place in the 
nature of objects, it muſt have, on. a ſups 


- poſition that the will is directed by ſuch 


diſcriminations, a proper force over its 
volitions ; and though the will may have 4 
power of ſuſpending action, and of obliging 
the underſtanding to make more accurate 
diſctiminations, yet if the laſt judgment 
paſſed by the ee is the cauſe of 
volition, the will cannot be ſaid to deter- 
mine itſelf independent of the neceſſity to 


which it muſt be ſubject from ſuch judgment. 


We ſhall now proceed to examine the ra- 
Uodality of Dr. King's hypotheſis, and the 
merit and the utility of thoſe opinions 
which he has framed on the nature and 
cauſe of moral evil, and of its neceſſary 
exiſtence in the ſyſtem of created intell- 
gent nature. Dr. King having premiſed 2 
very fruitful ſource of moral evil, in the 
frange power and inordinate appetite of the 


will, declares it to be the ſole unlimited 


principle of agency in all intelligent 
nature. The counſels of the divine Be- 


ing are under its predominant eontroul, . 


wn. © wo © we > o*® 
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the world, in the objects themſclves, who 


the better; for who can honeftly poſtpone 
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and the nature of good and evil, receive 
their eſſential qualities from their confor- 
mity or difcordancy to the will of God. 
Thus, according to. the neceſſary conſe- 
quences, which follow Dr. King's poſition, 
the preſent: efſentia} qualities of good and 
evil ariſe merely from accident ; for if God 
had willed confuſion and eternal diſcord to 


reign, and the relations of things had been 


totally changed, if men had been confti- 
tuted after the nature of hends, and 
the predominant qualities inherent in all 
animal life had been of the moſt ferocious 
kind, ſuch a fyſtem would have been as 
completely good as one in which all created 


nature, from a progreſſive courſe of ſuffering 


and improvement, is ordained to terminate 
in order, perfection, and happineſs. 

Could we ſuppoſe, ſays the doctor, that 
there is ſuch-a thing as better or worſe in 


will afirm that the goodneſs and wifdom 
of God will: not determine him to choofe 


the better, and prefer the worfe? As then, in 


indifferent matters there can be no reaſon 


why one is; choſen before the other, ſo there 


is no W for fince the divine Will 
is 
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is ſelf-· active, and muſt neceſſarly be deters 
mined to one of the indifferent things, it 
is its own reaſon of action, and determines 
itſelf freely. It is evident, ſays the dbAor, 
that the divine volitions are accompanied 


by goodneſs and wiſdom ; but it proceeds 


immediately from his will, that things pleaſe 
God, that is, are good, for many things 
are not agreeable to his wiſdom and good» 
neſs, purely becauſe he did not will them 
and while he does not will any thing, it can- 
not be good. We muſt not, therefore, at- 
tend to ſuch as declare that God chooſes 
things becauſe they are good, as if good- 
neſs and the greater good which he per- 
ceives in objects could determine his will. 


Dr. King having thus freed the will of God 


from any reſtraint, which motives arifing 
from perfect wiſdom, and the independent 
eſſential difference of things might lay on it, 
triumphs in the having deſtroyed fate and 


neceſſity, and in the having given an eſtas 


bliſhment to perfect liberty: he ſuppoſes it 
to be agreeable to the divine Will to commu- 


nicate this bleſſing to all his intelligent erea- 


tures; he challenges the experience of man» 
kind to atteſt the enjoyment of ſuch a liber- 


ty; but, however, he chuſes to reſt on the 


opinion 
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op ion of the vulgar concerning it, who, 
57 ths bye, never form any notion either 


of phitofophicat liberty, or philoſophical ne- 


ceſſity, but are content with the idea of a 
power of action, agreeable to will; becauſe, 
ſays the doctor, they follow che natural 
ſenſe of the mind; and though they be dull 
enough | in forming long deduQions, yet in 
ſuch things as are the immediate objects of 
ſenſe and experience, they are often more 
acute than philoſophers themſelyes. ; f 

In explaining | the ſigns and properties of 
this power, as it is experienced in the hu- 
man mind, a variet of whimſical inſtances ®. 
are referred to by! * doctor; and examples 
of volitions given, h he conſtrues to have 
been made d dl of, and in contradie- 
tion to the diſtinctions which the mind 18 
ſuppoſed to frame of good and evil. But the. 
dodtor plomes himſelf e on the 


'* Moſt of theſs whimſical inſtaneet to kick Dr. 
king refers, are plainly the effects of madneſs; an 
article; in the hiſtory of; mental diſeaſes, of which the, 
doctot ſeems ſo, entirely ignorant, as alſo. of the opi- 


nion of the judicious concerning this terrible malady, 


as ta alert, that he only is mad Who is not able 


deduce on idea from another, nor make any obſer- 
Vatigns on what he Ses 95 cus ft S$] £1 


1 con- 
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conſciouſneſs hich attends 15 
ations, to evince to men N, ne 
foth an Na red principle within 1 hes, 

On e 0 os a A 
power, a independent capability of en- 
joy ymemt, one is at A loſs to know of N u 


underftandir wh of, and, inde is 


confidered as ſo ry ſubordinate a cyl 
by the doctor, hat the choice of the il 


often conſtrains I to take evil things. * 


668, anid forces n to admit falſities r. 
Lay birt this the doctor does not conſider 
as an improper degradation, becauſe the kenley 
being natural faculties, haye, according to 
his eſtimation, 48 high! a rank i in the human 
machine as the unde rſtapding, and be ſy ub- 
jets the "Tenfes 15 the Tame TT 
dottiinioh, "© 

As this fingotar defeription of the in- 1 


dependent and predominant power f the 


will is made wick the intention of account- 


ing for the neceſſity of moral evil, i be- 
comes incuinbent on the doctor to. ſhow on 


what reaſon, and on what grounds, infinite 
wiſdom ſhould beftow fo dangerous a facul- 


4 on à finite and imperfect creature, hole 
E 


pendent ſtate muſt be neceſſarily expoled 
$0 great ſuffering, from blind and errone- 
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which is too ſturdy for the power of God 
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dus elections. This the doctor attempts. 
to do by premiling, that our chief hap- 
pineſs depends upon it; for nothing can 
be abfolutely agreeable to us but what'is 
choſen : here then we find a petverſeneſs 


to ſubdue. In the enumeration of thoſe _ 
cauſes by which the will falls into undue 
eledtion, we. find error or ignorance; inad- 
verteney or negligence, levity, or the giv- 
ing too great an indulgence to the exerciſe 
of election, contracted habits and other ap- 
petites, implanted in us by nature, which, 
though they cannot determine the will, yet 
they ate the cauſes from whence it takes : a 
handle, to determine itſelf. 

Dr. King, after having expreſſes TR 
ſelf as entirely ſatisfied in his ſolution of 
the inferior difficulty, phyſical evil, by a 
neceſſity naturally annexed to things im- 
perfect in their nature, acknowledges the 
following queſtion' to be a harder point 
of philoſophical ſpeculation, viz. whence 
comes moral evil, i. e. thoſe that are not 
neceſſary, if they be faid to be neceſſary d 
how ate they free, if they be ſaid to be not 
nedeſſary why does God permit them? 
The lattet ſeems repugnant to-the goodneſs 

N 2 of 
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chis, queſtion is involved; as ſtated by the 
doctor ohimſelf, he ſuppoſes, that if our 


knowledge way as extenſive in intellectual 


as in dorporeal nature, we. ſhould find as 
much ſuperior evilim:'the prevention of 
the uſe of free will as we muſt acknows 
ledge vwuld arife from the ſmaller multi- 
plicity of animal life, if the evils were 
reſtrained which ariſe from matter and mo- 
tion. However, even with the limitations 
of human knowledge, and the ſhortſighted- 
neſs af human ſagacity, he thinks he can 
ſhow, that more evils would neceſſarilytatiſe 
from: withdrawing or teftramiog the uſe of 
freenwill than from n permitting the 
abuſt of t 1 % % ] rð Vj % d lee t 
Ane gwamining this dennen queſtion 
the doctor allows, tliat God might have pre- 
vemqd moral evil, if he had refuſedi io are- 
ate: au free being; but. this, ſays the'do& 
torz would bac making the world a zmere 
machine- Now) the divine goodneſs ap- 
plauds itſeif in its works; and the more 


anything reſembles God, and thermore it 


ee e it is to be eſteemed ſo much 
the 
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the more agreeable, to its author; hut any 
one may underſtand how much. any thing 
which moves, itſelf pleaſes idelf, and 1 is ca- 
pable of receiving gad returning a favour; 
and how, much ſuch, a, world is preferable to 
one. that, docs nothing and. makes no return, 
uuleſs by the force, of ſore, external im- 
pulſe. EJeQions,. lays tke doctor ſome- 
what oddly, are only, eftegmed evils, becauſe 
they lead us into natural evils z for if an 
election contain nothing abſurd. or ptejudi- 
cial, it, is not, a wrong one. Hatred of God, 
rehellion againſt his commands, murder, 
theft; lying, are ſins, becauſe they are hurt- 
ful to ourſelves or others; becauſe they de- 
prive us of natural good, and lead to evil. 
Elections, therefore, are wrong and un- 
due, on account of the natural evils which 
attend them ; natural evils then are greater 
than moral, for that which makes any thing 
bad muſt neceſſarily be worſe itſelf, But 
free will is better than natural appetites, 
and a gift more worthy the Deity to be- 
ſtow; it is not, therefore, to be denied to 
the creatures, on acepunt of the concomitant 
evils, any more than. the natural! appetites 
and propenſities: both of them, indeed, 
ſometimes lead us into the ſame evils, but 
N 3 with, 
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with this difference, that the one, viz. thi 


natural appetites, load us with evils by ne. 


ceſſity; but the other, 'viz, free will, not of 
neceſſity, but only if we pleaſe. Dr. King now 
magnifies all the advantages of his idol; free 
will, as defined by himſelf, as the only gift 
which could ſet us above fate; and thoſe 
evils with which, in the nature of things 
we are froth all quarters ſurrounded; and 
proceeds to ater the dovbts of thoſe who 
are deſirous of the pleaſures and the advans 


tages of free election, witliout the power of 


committing ſin, i. e. a liberty reſtrained; by 
nature, within certain bounds, ſo us never 
to extend to evil. . een 
To this plauſible objection the doctor fk 
his anſwer, in the poſitions which le bat 
himſelf laid down, in the real indifference 


of things, independent of that exalted pleas 


ſure-which attends freedom of choice, i. e. 
that objects are not choſen becauſe they are 
good, but become good becauſe they are 
choſen : he rejects, as a grievous ſervitude, 


the being necefarily determined by the un- 


| ferſtanding ; although; according to his 
own acknowledgment, if elections may be 


made as we pleaſe, the wiſdom and the 


goodneſs whereby they are to be * 
ed, 
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ed, ought to be infihite; for ir tlie Une 
be finite a point may be pitched on be. 
yond the bounds of its limitations. And, 
in like manner, if the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of the agent be finite, the choice may be 
made without, and beyond it, which ie 


amis; and this kind of imperfection, viz. 


the power of finning, is proper and peculiar 
to every finite 'being who has the privilege 
of will. But, continues the doctor, as the 
faculty of pleaſing itſelf, by elections, can- 
not be determined to good by objects, ſince 
goodnels i is not always an abfolute- quality 
in things; nor by the underſtanding, . 
many things may be choſen, in which the 
underſtanding can perceive no good, it is 
neceffiry for the very exerciſe of election, 
and for the enjoyment of happineſs, that 
the wilt ſhould be abſolutely free, and capa | 
dle of pleaſing itſelf by its cholceeee. 
Io the query which ſome has made, 
why God does not interpoſe bis ommipo. 
tence,” and occaſionally reſtrain ' the "will 
from depraved and ruinous elections? the 
doctor aſſerts, that more and greater evils 
would ariſe from ſuch an interpoſiti tion than 
from'the abuſe of free will ; that i it would 
be 2 } violenee dòne to nature, than | to 


N 4 pre- 
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preventorioy pede the motions of theſun; chat 
a free agent is a more noble being than the 
ſun; the lays of its nature are to be eſteem- 
ed more ſacred, and not to changed with» 


out a greater miracle; an , perhaps, ſuch/a 
change would prove no, leſs pet nicious to 


the intellectual ſyſtem, than the ſun a ſtand- 


ing ſtill, would to the natural. He, doubte 
whether God can change elections by any 
other method than the yſual way of-egcit- 
ing them, by the means of reward and 
puniſhment; and, that if ſuch.,a, change 
was effected, by ſuch a phyſical impulſe as 
the, query points out, the experiment would 
be fatal, and no leſs weaken, the confidence 


of men in regard to their ſecurity, than an 


interruption in the ſettled courſe. of natural 
cauſes. Beſides, God made the world in 
order to have ſomethiag on which to exer- 
ciſe his attributes - externally, which, pro- 
poſed, end would not be fo well anſwered, 
if they were exerciſed. in the directing ſuch 
beings as were merely paſſive and void-of 
all motion; but by ſetting aſide, or ſuſpend» 
ing the exerciſe of his power, and. attaining 
his ends, by prudence only, and the mere 
_ dexterity of acting and bringing, to paſs 


them- 


that ſo many jarring wills, depending on 
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Immutability of Moral Tub. 155 
themſelves. alone, ſhould yet conſpire to. 
gether to promote the good of the uni- 
verſe, he gives full ſcope for his wiſdom. 
+1 {© the objections which ariſe from Dr. 


King's hypotheſis on the inefficacy of pray- 


er, and the ſupernatural aſſiſtance which 
is ſuppoſed to be given by the operations 


of grace, the doctor, in order to keep with- 


in the bounds of orthodoxy, does allow, 
in ſome caſes, and under certain conditions, 
ſuch an aſſiſtance as may reſtore to its priſ- 
tine excellence the depraved faculty of the 
will; and that through the efficacy of 
prayer, certain appointed agents may watch 
over the affairs of men, and es. _ 
Wants. 

On that Fruitful ſubje& fo" pie 
complaint, and philoſophical obſervation, 
the ſcarcity of happy perſons, and the ge- 
neral corruption of mankind, the doctor 
adheres to the poſition which he laid down 
in his Treatiſe on Natural Evil, that exiſt- 
ence is 4. bleſſing of ſo tranſcendent a 
nature, that it is capable of being termed 


a good, however loaded with the burden 


of vice, ſickneſs, and pain; and as ſuch 
is a gift worthy. of perfect benevolence 
to rn he aſſerts, that moderate hap- 


pineſs 
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ber of perſons - who are able to 
themſelves by the power of election, though 
they do not always perceive from what 
ſource they derive their pleaſure," Ab a prodf 
that men pleaſe themfelvey with-choolſing, 
though they are not aware that things 
pleaſe bectuſe they are choſen, he in- 


ances ſome of thoſe ſtrong incentives to 


volition, which have no manner of con- 
nection with the appetites or the neeeſſitiet 
of nature; ſuch as gaming, the dire luſt of 
rule, avarice, and the like. The door 
allows, that the abuſed power of eleQion 
muſt, in the nature of things, be productive 


of univerſal ill conſequences, eſpecially in 


the perſon of a king and governor; and that 
a father may beget children to inherit His 


— — > | 


but ſtill, with Mandeville, he pleads dhe 
utility of vice, by aſſerting, that private 
vices are public benefits : for it is certaft, 
he ſays, that God does not permit any bad 
elections, but ſuch as may be recontiled 


have their proper uſe and ſtation,” and in 
order to fill it commodio 


| becreated of ſuch a nature and diſpoſition, 


pineſs is attained by the far greater num 


wich the good of the whole fyſtem. Men- 


ully, they were to 
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as might eaſily be corrupted by vice. Hows 
ever, the door afferts,/ that erimes and vicey 
are very fe. it! compariſoh with the free 
agents, and may contribute to the good of 
the whole no leſt than natural corruption 
does to the preſervation-of the ſyſtem; that 
one man's fault is often corrected by the 
vices of another; and the deformity ſtamped 
on the works of God by the wickedneſs of 
ſome, is often obliterated: by the ſuperven< 
ing iniquity of others: by the vitiated elec 
tions of ſome, a ſtop is put to the wicked · 
neſs of many; and the virtue and happineſs 
of a great many are confirmed, and in 
ereaſed hy the miſery of x few 5 and ſo long 
as the whole comes to no harm, it is fit to 
allow every one the uſe of his owa will, 
and let them ſuffer! for their ſinsn. 

Dr. King having thus wielded the wen- 
pons of argument, in the defende af Provie 
vidence, with great imaginery dexterity, 
boaſts that he has fully anſwered the famous 
ſtrong objection of Epicurus to the govern- 
ment of a God, with the exiſtence of evil : 
and though be does allow that there may 
be, in the univerſe, ſuch exiſtences as finite 
free agents, not ſo liable to abuſe the power 
of election ay. man, yet he till 
at 
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that God could not have — and 
motion without allowing contrariety and cats, 
ruption in things; or any free agent with» 
dut a power of ſinning. wor nein 

Ass it does not appear chat Dr. King bat 
been more ſucceſsful in the inveſtigation of 
the cauſe of moral than of natuial evil, or 


that he has completely anſwered the famous 


objection of Epicurus to the government of 
x God, with the exiſtence of evil, we ſhall 
take the ſame freedom in examining this 
part of his treatiſe, on the origin of evil, as 
we have already taken with the firſt, and 
ſee what rational objections lie to thoſe 
principles on which he has attempted the 


weighty and ſublime taſk of man 15 


ways of God to man. 
To the firſt head of Dr. King s Sue 
tions on this important ſubject, it is to be 


obſerved, that the fubjeQing the counſels 
of God to the mere power and predami» 


nancy of will, unreſtrained and undireded 
by the unerring guidance of infinite, wiſe 
dom, is very derogatory to the hononr-gf 
thoſe counſels, and to the honour of the 
divine character. Nor does the doctor mend 


the matter at all, by giving room for dhe 


exerciſe of this wiſdom, in the aſſortment 
16: and 
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Immutability*f (Moral Truth. 189 
and regulation of things; in fueh a manner 
as may correſpond” with the firſt choice, 
which, from the indiffereure which the 
doctor pretend to eſtabliſii in the nature of 
principles; and la his ſenſe of the indepen- 
dency of will te every motive without it - 
ſelf, muſt have taken its riſe from chance; x 
principle which can have no exiſtence in kh: 
divine -conduR; > For if the indifferenes 
which the doctor contends far, were to 
be admitted, it is chance alone to whom 
the creatures are indebted for all the good 
which they enjoy, in preſent; and all which 
may be in ſtore for them; becauſe out 
of the variety of different caſualties which 
may bet aſſirmed to be in chance, if one 
of the adverſe kind had affected the ot of 
created beings; alb things might have been 
made for miſery, inſtead of good ;. and 


thus, talking of the divine volitions, on 


theo ſyſtem of creation; bing accompani- 
ed, by the wildom and then goodneſs of 
the Creator, is, accordingi;to: the doctor's 
ſeuſe of) things, talking nouſcaſe ; for in 
what manner can goodneſs ot wiſdom be 
exeręiſed in the choice of. ange, Which 
are in themſelves. iddifferent t It is alſo 
ax | to 
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ivg- pleaſed with his o.] Will, indepen - 


dent of aay good in che dbjedte of  vidlis 
non, is to lower him beneath the rational 
part of the loweſt of his, Intelligent crea· 
tures, man, and to put him on a footing 
with the inſane and the infant part of fhis 


ing (o fuch as declate, that Go chuſes things 
becauſe they are goad, as if goodneſi; and tho 
greater good of objects, could determine his 
will, is a manner of writing which would 
eurry tha dir of impiety, if it had not beet 
wed by a divine whoſe good intentions are 


as. conſpicuous; as the ertor of this opinions. 
That as we feemen oontinually change their 


if-chings only pleaſe God, becauſe he wills" 
nem, and if ſuch a pleaſure as the doctor 
ſuppoſes is anneked to 'mete vohtion. the 


volition of creating a fyſtem of things, 1 
which there is good, may pleaſe! Oed d 


day; arid another, in which there is Ho good, 


may pleaſe him tomorrow ; and this'thi# 
ſtability of the univerſe may give place to a4 
3 : ; . 1 * con- 


ſpecies. That to ſore/ warn men from attend- 


NW 


will, there is, on this ground of reaſoning, 
no: ſecurity ar aſſurance of that immutabi- 
hey which we all believe to be in God j for 
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not a felf>moving power in the will, indepen- 
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continual rotation from | worſe to better, 
and from better to worſe 3 and, n 
from the very beſt to the very worſt. 

The doctor s poſition, that if there way 


dent of cauſes from without/itſelf, the uni- 
verſe could never have had a being from an 
author ſo, abſolutely and completely happy 
in bimſelf as not to ſtand ig the leaſt 
need of any addition from external things, 
muſt be. coalidered as derogatory to the 
tranſemdent cacellence 'of that author; 
who, from a motive of diſintereſted be- 
nevolence, takes delight in communicat- 
ing every poſſible degroe af his perfections 
and has. happineſs to his creatures. Thus 


the doctor, in endeavouring to emanci pate 
the diving; ill from what he 


goodneſs into a- principle of inteteſted au! 
tion, aud deſtroys that principle of rchſon 
ing on which, the immutability of God's 
counſels depend. But in bim there is no 
variablenefs not ſhadum of turning; and 
the reaſon is plain, for, through all the wide 
extent of poſſible differences in che nature 


”_ IT Cn one beſt, and 


that 


erroneouſly: 
regards av: a derogatory; compuliton,: de- 
grades the divine atttibutes of wiſdom and 


| 
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mat one beſt: will be perceived by-infinits 


intelligence, and become the permanent 
election ot infinite wiſdom, und daft 


goodneſs. The fubjetion'to this neceſſity, 
ia the peculiar glory of the divine chargea 
terz and as the- nature of that abſoluts 
ſreedom which the doctor ſuppoſes, were 
it a poſſible quality, would, teflect diſgrave 
on every rational being who poſſeſſed iti 
ſo the nearer approaches Which all. finite 
creatures male to the perfections of their 
Creathr, the mort they will de brought un- 
der the bleſſad ſubje ction of being neces 


ſarily determined eee by fight | 


principles of conduct. 9D,,81G%K tog V7 en. 
On Dr. King's Folie chend God has 
communicated what he calls the bleſſing of 
au abſolute freedom of will tua lman, it in 
be maintained n the ſoundeſt principles gf 
argument, that when the volitions of God 
had fo: ſar taken place, as to introduce into 


the ſyſtem ofithe univerſe a raticnal, that i 16% 


a moral agent i he could tot without” de- 
priving him uf every principle un which 
moral agency is founded, ſo far deceive his 
ſenſitive aud intellectual powers, ot affect 


his mind in ſuch à manner, as to prevent 


his diſtinguiſhing the eſſential difference 
which 
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which lies in the nature of things; becauſe 
the perception of the eſſential difference 
which lies in the nature of things is neceſ- 
ſarily annexed to the quality of reaſon, and 
man, were he deprived of this perception, 
muſt be deprived of the quality to which 
it is annexed. No the pereeption of the hu- 
man mind of the eſſential difference, which 
lies in the nature of things, will direct it to 
prize ſome as objects good, and others to re- 
gard as evil: this diſtinction, therefore, which 
the intelligent principle in man muſt direct 
him to make, will lead him to regard the one 
obje& with deſire, and the other with aver- 


ſion; and this miſt totally remove that 


indifference from his volitions, on which 
the doctrine of an abſolute freedom of will 
reſts. It is true, that God, had he thought 
proper, might have acted phyſically on man, 
and made him either neceſſarily moral, or 
neceſſarily immoral ; but when he beſtow- 
ed on him the privilege” of free agency, 
under the guidance of reaſon, he neceſſarily 
expoſed the conduct of that agency to the 
errors which ariſe from an ill informed un- 
derſtanding, or an underſtanding miſchiev- 
oully affected by the ſtrength of thoſe appe- 
tites, and the impulſes of thoſe paſſions, 
which proceed from all the various ſenſi- 

| | O tive 
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tive and mental qualities which exiſt ĩn the 
human frame, and which are neceſlary 40 
a vigorous exertion of the corporenl and 
mental faculties. - 

In regard to Dr. King's challenge of the 
experience of all mankind to atteſt the en- 
joyment of ſuch an abſolute liberty, or ra- 
ther ſuch an abfolute indifference, on the ef- 
ſential diſtinctions which they muſt make 
between what they regard as good, and 
what they regard as evil, the univerſal voice 
of mankind proclaim the eontrary. The 
vulgar, as has been already obſerved, never 
eonſider the queſtion of philoſophical or 


moral neceſſity; but take freedom in the 


ſenſe only of the liberty of acting as they 
will; and thoſe in a higher ſtyle, who con- 
tend for abſolute liberty, a principle of ac- 


tion which they cannot, however, render 


intelligible, agree with the vulgar ; and the 
neceſſitarian in thoſe diſtinctions which the 
mind frames on the eſſential difference 
which lies in thoſe objects which preſent 
themſelves to her perception, and which 


form the objects of her volition ; elſe why 
have we ſchools to train our youth in know- 
tedge, and in habits of virtue? why are 
treatiſes written and encouraged, which are 


adapted to inform the — in / a 
: 9 manner 
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manner as (hall enable her to be a. proper 
guide to che will? why are puniſhments 
annexed to the tranſgreſſioa of laws, but to 
ſerve gs motives to correct the miſchief of 
depraved elections? Why are our youth 
warned to fly from the ſuares of tempta- 
tion, and to arm their reaſon” againſt the 
power of their paſſions and appetiteas, by 
ſtrengthening the one with intellectual gow 
riſhment,. and ſtarving the growth of the 
other by preſerving the ſalutary habitudes 
of moderation and forbearance ? and why 
does the doctor himſelf ſometimes picture 
this life as unfavourable to virtue, on ac- 
count of the hoſtile impulſes which proceed 
from the objects which ſurround us? 
In regard to the variety of whimſical vo- 
litions which the doctor conſtrues to have 
been made independent of, and in contra- 
diction to the diſtinctions which the mind 
is ſuppoſed to frame of good, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that of thoſe which the doctor con- 
ſtrues to have been made independent of 
theſe diſtinctions, ſuch diſtinctions may 
take place, though they are too trifling to 
be obſerved : of two eggs which are ſerved 
up to a perſon, there can never be ſuch a 
parity in all their circumſtances, as not to 
O 2 induce 
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induce a choice, either from ſize, colour, or 
ſituation; when a man is to chuſe a walk 
in a garden, though his imaginatioh ſhould 
not be affected in a manner to create a warm 
preference in his mind, yet it is always 
ſome circumſtance of length, breadth; vi- 
cinity, ſurface, or ſociality, which deter- 


mines his choice ; and as to the pertinaciouſ- 


neſs of keeping to a choice made with fri- 
gidity of ſentiment, this ariſes from temper, 
viz. a peeviſn reſentment on being turned 
out of our courſe by any obſtruction from, 
without, or from the tenaciouſneſs of pride. 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that it is fo unna- 
tural to make any volitions, without a very 
obvious perceptive motive, that when object 
are preſented tothe mind, void of thoſe allure- 
ments neceſſary to remove frigidity of ſenti- 


ment, a painful conteſt enſues between the 
neceſſity of making a choice, and the aver- 


fron of the mind to put the will in ac- 
tion: in all probability it is the frigidity of 
ſentiment alone which prevents the inatten- 
tive mind from noticing the prevailing mo- 
tive; but be this as it may, it ſhows that 
the mere pleaſure of willing has no charms 
for a rational agent; and even ſuppoſing 
that in ſome very peculiar ſituations, a preſſ- 
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ing neceſſity may force volitions, where 
objects are indifferent, this can never ren- 
der all objects indifferent, and deſtroy the 
nature of all diſtinctions; nor will it follow, 
that if yolitions are capable of taking place 
from neceſlity, without other motive but the 
neceſſity itſelf, that volitions can take place 
in oppoſition to the power of all motives. 
On the ſubject of thoſe examples which 
the doctor brings to ſhow, that volitions 
are made in contradiction to the power of 
all motives, that is, contrary to every colou. 
of intereſt, to the natural love of life, the 
natural dread of pain, or the importunate 
calls of appetite; it is to obſerved, that he 
has borrowed largely from the Stolen with- 
out a comprehenſive knowledge of their 
meaning; for the rational intereſt which 
they ſuppoſe to be annexed to ſuch exerciſes 
of fortitude and ſelf-denial, does not ariſe 
from the mere ſatisfation of the enjoyment 
of choice, but in the conſciouſneſs of hav- 


ing made a good one*, that is, one which is 
agreeable to the obligations of a rational 
agent, 


* Epictetus aſſerts, that the pleaſure of the faul 
doth not eonſiſt in the enjoyment of choice, and ſays, 
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agent, whoſe duty it is to be determined 
always according to the moral fitueſd of 
things. Buch deterininations, therefore, they 
conſtrue to be a proper acebrdment of 'tHeit 
volitions to the will of the Deity ; and they 
argue, that in proportion as we exert the 
energetic powers of the mind in the con- 
teſt between reuſon and the force of appetites 
and paſſions, that is, the greater the diffi- 
eulties and oppoſitions whieh the energies 
of the mind has ſubdued, the greater will 
be our rational ſatisfaQion : they do not, 
therefore, place the rational inteteſt in the 
exerting without motives the power of will, 
but in having exerted this power by the 


impulſe of the beſt motives ; and in tht 


conſequences which fotlow the having made 
the beſt choice, viz. that the actions which 
follow ſuch volitions produee good habits ; 
that habits, from a eireumſtance inſeparable 
to theſe qualities, produce at firſt eaſe; and 
then pleaſure, accompanied with an infinite 
variety of different modes of good, which 


that there muſt ſubſiſt ſome principle — of good, in 

the attainment of which, we ſhall enjoy the pleaſure of 
the ſoul. Diſcourſes of Epictetus, tranſlated by Mrs, 
Carter, quarto edit. p. 245, 
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attend the habitual courſe of proper aQions, 
and the volitions which naturally proceed 
from all theſe cauſes, in conformity to the firſt 


| beſt choice, encourages, invigorates, and il- 


luminates the mind in a manner as to produce 
conviction of the importance of the victory. 
On the ſubject of that mode of feel- 
ing, called conſciouſneſs of ill or well 
doing, the greater part of mankind know 
nothing of that principle from which vo- 
litions proceed; and, as Mr. Locke very 
well ſays, when men have once adopted A 
rule for moral conduct, they will, in the 
admeaſurement of their aRions with this 
rule, naturally condema themſelves in the 
ſame proportion as they find their actions 
{quare with this rule, or deviate from 
it. This is the true and only origin of a 
conſciouſneſs of the having committed evil 
in a vulgar mind ; whereas, in a philoſo- 
phical one, it is'a returning ſenſe of the mo- 
ral fitneſs of things, and a correſpondent 
regret for the misfortune of having devi- 
ated into the paths of vice and error. But as 
Dr. King, in the ſucceeding remark, ſuppoſes 
that the will has ſuch a predominant power 
over the underſtanding, as to conſtrain it to 
O 4 falſities 
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falſities for truth, it may give riſe to a doubt, 

whether this ſame mode of feeling, called 
conſciouſneſs, which one would be apt to 
imagine muſt neceſſarily proceed from the 
determinations of the judgment, is not liable 
with its original mover, the underſtanding 

to an equal degree. of ſubjection to the 
will. 

On the ſtrange poſition, that * Deity 
cannot, by any of the innumerable modes 
in which infinite power is capable of being 
exerciſed, give happineſs to his creatures, 
without beſtowing on them the dangerous 
and perverſe privilege which, the doctor fb 
ſtrenouſly contends for, it may be conſider- 
ed, whether it might not have been agree - 
able to perfect benevolence to ſecure the 
bappineſs of the creature, man, by ſuch uſe- 
ful deceptions as are often put on the no 
leſs perverſe ignorance of children, and to 
have indulged him in the fancied enjoy- 
ment of the free choige of objects, without 
ſubjecting him to the miſery of making a 
wrong one, by the real eue of this 
dangerous gift. 

- Though Dr. King qualifies the enumeration 
of thoſe cauſes, by which he allows, that the 
will 
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will does fall into W error or 


ignorance, inadvertency or negligence, levity- 
or the giving too great an indulgence to the 


exerciſe of election, contracted habits, and 
other appetites implanted in us by nature; 
with the obſervation, that though theſe 
circumſtances cannot determine the will, 
yet they are the cauſes from whence it takes 
a handle to determine itſelf ; yet it is to be 
obſerved, that by ſuch a conceſſion! he lays 
the foundation of argument for the over. 
throw of all his principles. For in what can 
error or ignorance conſiſt, but in the inca» 


pacity of not making proper diſtinctions on 


thoſe ſubjeAs which tend to happineſs. or 


miſery ; and where is the room for diſ- 


tin&tions, if all things are neceſſarily indif- 


ferent to the Creature but the privilege and 
power of willing? In what can inadvert- 


ence or negligence in this caſe conſiſt, but 


in the not attending to the dictates of the 
underſtanding ? Now, where can be the ne- 
ceſſity of attending to dictates which have 
no power of determining? in what can le- 
vity conſiſt, but from the ſame cauſe ? where 
is the power of | contracted habits, if voli- 
tion is altogether independent of motive ? 


and 
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and in what ean eonſiſt the force of the ap- 
petites, if all the fenſes are, in the order of 


things, ſabzected to the dominion of the 
in? 


On the manner in ; which Dr. King at- 
tempts to anſwer the difficulties which lie 


involved in the queſtion, whence comes 


moral evil? it will be neceffary to remind 
the reader of that fame wonderful magic 
wand which is fo efficacious in the removal 
of thoſe difficulties which are of too in- 
ſuperable 'a nature to be overcome by the 
ordinary courſe of argument. A proper limi- 
tation of the power of God, has ſerved both 
the ancient and modern philoſophers as a 
weapon and a.ſhield againft the force of in- 
quiſitive reaſon. It is recorded by Plutarch, 
that the philoſopher Heraclitus gave to war 
the reſpectful title of the Father, and King, 
and Lord of all things; and that he aſſert- 
ed, that when Homer prayed that ſtrife be 
baniſhed from gods and men, that he was 
not aware that he was curſing the genera- 
tion of all things, becauſe they deduce their 
Tife out of conteſt and antipathy. It is thus 
that the ancients perſuaded themſelves, that 
they had fathomed the * of that myſtery 
in 


* 
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jn nature; the evils ariſing from the ſtrife 
of men and animals; — that principle of 
deſtruction and hoſtile relations which runs 
through the whole line of animal nature; 
and becomes reciprocal in man. The jaws 
of the lion, the poifon of the rattleſnake, 
the ſword of the conqueror, and every in- 
ſtrument of deſtruction, ſay theſe reaſoners, 
may be ſaid incidentally to prepare the way 
for generation, and that not only by making 
room for new comers, but by furniſhing 
freſh materials towards their reſpective pro- 
It is not ſurpriſing that the opinions of 
the ancients on the ſubſect of the power of 
the Deity, ſhould fall very ſhort of infinite 
energy; but we fee them in ſome manner 
followed in the narrownefſs of their concep- 
tions, even by Ariſtotle :' and what is yet 
more ſurpriſing, many of the moderns have 
perfiſted in the 'childiſh conceits of their 
teachers, the ancients, though directly con- 
trary to all the experience which may be 
gained from an attentive examination of 
that part of the fyſtem of creation which 
lies level to human obſervation. If the 
quick ſucecſhon of generation had been the 


end 
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end -propoſed. by the! omnjpotent Creator; 
it is plain this end might have been obtain- 
ed without ſuch a ſaerifice of the, happineſs 


or the virtue of the creature as ſhould in- 
duce violence and bloodſhed ; for. the na» 
tural life of all the animal creation, might 


have been limited to ſuch a duration a8 


might, in exact proportion, have ſquared with 


the rapidity of the deſtined ſucceſſions. And 


as we find that the Deity has made putridity 


agreeable and wholeſome to ſeveral. of the 
animal ſpecies, he might undoubtedly have 
made it ſo to all, and thus the life of the 


living- might baye-been ſupported by the 


' carcaſes of the dead, without introducing 


deſtruction from violence, or making room 


for generation out of conteſt and antipathy, 
We ought undoubtedly to conte at ourſelves 


without too curious an examination into 


ſuch final cauſes, as muſt ever lie hid in 
the -unſearchable ways of God, and con- 
clude, that theſe final cauſes have a bene- 


volent end, and thoſe apparent evils are "Y | 


neceſſary means to produce good. i 


But to return from this Aigrellon 104008 
examination of Dr. King's obſervations, 


There can ſurely t be no propriety in the OPir 
| nion, 
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nion, that the creatures, however 
may be made ſelf-ſufficient, can be put 
in the ſituation of returning, in any ſenſe 
of the word, the. favours which they 
have received from the Creator; and the 


eſtabliſhment of ſuch a principle of duty, 


either induces a motive capable of deter- 
mining the will, or, though the principle 


is eſtabliſhed, its capability of determining 


the will is denied. Now, on what principle 
of reaſoning can it be maintained-that the 
favour received by the creature can in any 
way be returned, if its volitions are not in- 
fluenced by the ſenſe of its duty and its 
obligations? This obſervation of the doctor 
then, were we to grant him his premiſes, 
can never militate againſt the power of 
motives, but only againſt that neceſſi- 
ty which proceeds from a phyſical im- 
puls. 
In regard to Dr. King? 8 chferretion; that 
certain groſs crimes, ſuch as hatred of God, 
rebellion againſt his commands, murder, 
theft, &c. would be no ſins, if they were 
not hurtful to ourſelves, or others; we do 


not well comprehend: the idea which Dr. 
King has formed on the nature of guilt, and 


moral 


- 
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moral turpitude ;:for ſurely; in one fonts of 
things, it would be a criminal ſentiment to 
hate God, and a criminal conduct to: dif 
obey his commands, even if we were ſure uf 
impunity from the infinite extent of his 
goodneſs ; and ſurely.murder can never be 
regarded as an innocent action, even if the 
perpetrator of it were certain of eſcaping 
the gallows, and was as certain that the 
murdered perfon would be received into the 
manſions of the bleſſed, on the inſtant of 
his departure from this life. Dr. King, 
however, is not ſingular in his opinion on 
the laſt mentioned inſtance of conduct; for 
Dr. Moore, in the entertaining Hiſtory of 
his Travels, relates a ſingular incident which 
happened inSwitzerland. During the doQtor's 
reſidence in this country, a certain perſon, 
whoſe brain had been diſordered by the pro- 
. Phetic warning of an old woman, that he 
would end his life on a gallows, wanted 
to get rid of the continual and inſupportable 
| perturbation of mind which the prophecy 
had occaſioned, by accelerating his fate : be- 
ing, however, a conſcientious man, his mind 
revolted againſt ſuicide, and in the ſearch 
of the means of procuring death, without 
incur- 
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incurring criminality, he murdered the child 


of his friend, or maſter, becauſe the inno- 


cent ſtate of childhood ſeemed to ſecure the 


immediate happineſs of the victim. The 


idea of the evil which would enſue from 
the affliction of the parents and friends of 
the child, had unfortunately no place in the 
poor man's eonſiderations on the ſuhject, 
and the magiſtente, either out of indulgence 


to the poor man's phrenzical deſire, or in 


compliance with the rigid and unalterable 
dictates of fate, gave a legal authority to 
the office of the executioner, inſtead of ſup- 


plying the wretched creature with the means 


to cure his frenzy, and direQing ſuch a 
confinement and reſtraint, as might deprive 
him of the future power of hurting himſelf 
or others. 

It is worthy obſervation, that this un- 
lucky quality, neceſſity, is ſo obviouſly an- 
nexed to certain ſtrong propenſities to de- 
prave volition, that its greateſt oppoſers are 
often obliged to allow it with all its force. 
The natural appetites, ſays the doctor, load 
us with evil, by neceſſity; but the other, 
viz. free will, not of neceſſity, but oaly if 
we pleaſe. | 
The 
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The obſervations-of, Dr K ing that j f 
agent in the midſt of hunger and thiiſt, lay! 
death itſelf, has wherewithal to pleaſe itlelf, 
and to blunt the edge of all thoſe Evin, 
may be applied to a moral agent on the co 
ſiderations of a conſcientious ' diſchatg# of? 
duty; but as freedom cannoty in any ſthſe 
of the word; ſquare with neceſſity, i net 
eaſy to eomprehend how a free ehioiee,; aud 
a choice forced by the neceflity of an 66s 
ſion can agree. n men 
Dr. King" rejects as! 2 grievous ſervi- 
tude, the being neceſſarily determined by 
the underſtanding ,; becauſe the underſtand- 

ing always repreſents objects as they are: 
but in rejecting the principle of 'fordeat-"! 
ance and ſe}f-denial out of his principle df 
conduct, the doctor ſurely forgets” thatche 
alſo deprives his free agent of merit i any! 
ſenſe of the word; for what merit can there 
be in always acting according to choice in- 
dependent of any other conſideration?” And? 
for the-grievous ſervitude and anxiety which" 
the doctor ſuppoſes to be annexed to the ſub- 
jecting our volitions to the dictates df jj 
underſtanding, there is not perhaps a mote” 
pleaſant, or a more ſalutary taſk that 4 per. 
ſan can impoſe on his mind, than tbe ens“ 
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giging it in à conſlant attention to the in- 
tereſts of its importance and peace, and in 


ſearching out of all the objects which pre- 


ſent themſelves to its choice, the prefer- 
able from the leſs preferable, the good from 
the bad. - 


As to the doctor's aſſertion, that more 


and greater evils would ariſe from ſuch an 
occaſional inter poſition of divine power, as 
might reſtrain the will from depraved and 
ruinous elections, as ſuch an interpoſition 
as this, could certainly be effected by Om- 
nipotence, in ſuch a manner as might 
leave the agent in an equal belief of 
his freedom as he has at preſent, we do 
not perceive the truth of the aſſertion. And 
as to the doctor's doubts, whether God can 
change elections by any other than the 
uſual way of exciting them by the means of 
rewards and puniſhments ; and that if ſuch 
a change, effected by ſuch a phyſical im- 
pulſe as the query poiats out, the experi- 
ment would- be fatal, and: no leſs weaken 
the confidence of men, in regard to their ſe- 
curity, than an interruption in the ſettled 
courſe. of natural cauſes; we muſt, in an- 
{wer to theſe doubts, repeat that entire con- 
fidenee in the unlimited power of God, 
which all the wonders of the creation im- 

* , preſs 
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pteſs on our mins. And we PR We 
thinking, that the | only miſchief, which 


could ariſe from the obvious chan e of. our 
elections, by arbitrary and phyſicab means, 


would have the contrary effect to what the 
doctor ſuppoſes, vx. the creating {ſuch an 
aſſurance in the divine aſſiſtance, as would 
relax the vigilance of attention, weaken the 
energirs of the mind, and effect ſuch an 
indolent ſupineneſi, as, would be inimical 
to all the powers of moral agency. But we 
are much ſurpriſed that the doctor, who 
totally rejects the doQrine- of motives 
mould tak of exciting virtue by the ey 
of reward and puniſhment, 

On the poſition, that God made the w ld 
in order to have ſomething on which is ex- 
erciſe bis abilities externally, it muſt de 
obſerved that this poſition ſeems. to mi- 
tate againſt that complete and independ- 
ent happineſs which is ſuppoſed to be 
inſeparable from the nature of the: firſt 
Cauſe ; and the notion that God gave hib 
creatures freedom of will, in the odor ö 
tenſe of the word, in order to create means 
for the exertion of his prudence and ability 
in their government, will admit of the com- 
pariſion of ſetting up men of ſtraw; in or- 


der to amuſe one 's ſelf with fighting with 
x them; 
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thetn.j ory ii othet words, the ſetting one's 
wits againſt a child. Nor can we conceive 
how a providential government can on this 
principle be effected, without ſuch interpo- 
fitions as the doctor rejects as miſchie vous 
or impracticable. The doctor has undoubt- 
proverb founded on the experi- 


determined to deſtroy, they make mad; nor 
can we ſee how ſuch a providential govern- 
ment as the doctor contends for, could be 
carried on, or men made the authors of 
their own puniſhment, as we perceive often 
to be the caſe, without reſtraining the doc- 
tor's ſuppoſed freedom of election; or, in the 
neceſſitarian language, preſenting ſuch mo- 
tives to the mind, as are of ſufficient pre- 

valence to impel the deſtined volitions. 
Though we cannot fee how the doctor 
can reconcile the rejeQion of a providential 
government with the admittance of a ſu- 
pernatural aſſiſtance, by the operations of 
grace; nor how he can in any ſenſe reject 
the ſupernatural and irreſiſtible operations 
of grace and neceſlity, and maintain 
his opinions of election and reprobation; 
nor annex any idea to what he calls the 
depraved faculties of the will, yet we can 
underſtand what is meant by the depraved 
P 2 or 
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or ritioted: faculties: bf 
cauſe this depravity takes it ſource fromithat 
mdolence and inattention Which 'militates 


agalnſt the exerciſe of this faculty but bow 


the priſtine excellence of the powers of n 


lition can be depraved by a vigorous exer- 
eiſe of theſe powers, we cannot tomprehend. 


It muſt not paſs: without obſervation; that 
the doctor 5 when he allows the efficacy: 'of ' 


prayer does in expreſs terms ſay, that God, 
when appligd.tq,2jnterpoſes/in matters re- 
| lating to the will, andin / fo doing. the doctor 
determines the point, in oppoſition to the 
douhts he had formerly raiſed reſpecting 
ſuch a power being within the limits of Om- 


nipotence; and at the ſame time he admis 


of a; principle in God's providential ;govern- 
ment, which, if firmly believed, may fill 
weak minds with deſpair, if they do not find 
the expected ſueceſs attend their ſupplica- 
tions. Now the rational opinion of the effi- 
cacy of prayer over the volitions of men, 
ſeems to reſt on theſe grounds, that; the 
frame of mind which induces prayer, in an 
agent, muſt proceed from ſome didatg of 
the underſtanding, which points, out the 
impropriety, the danger, and the miſchief 
which may attend the preſent caurle,.of his 

| volitionsz 
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voktions y und cis d ctate vf che underſtand- 
ing bring on torrefpondent exertions in the 
agent whfch may, or my not, be ſtrength» 
ened by divine afſiſtance, us divine Wiſdom 
thinks ft; but whith offiſtance will, in al 
probability, never be given, or, if given, be 

ſuffered to take plate, without tlie dorte- 
ſpondent exertions of che agent. 
To the doctor's pofittion, that exiſtence is 
a bleſſing of fo trariſcendent u nature, that 
it is eapable of being termed à good how- 
ever loaded with the hurden of vice, ſick · 
neſs, and pain, and as ſucb, is 4 gift wor: 
thy of perfect 'benevolence to beſtow; we 
cannot affent © on the "reafor, chat moral 
evil berriés a conſequence beyond the limits 
of the grave, and that exiſtefice, in alt! poſ- 
fible Hefiations, is not conidered as a bleſſ. 
ing, the Samples of the multitude of ſuis 
cides which hive ſaddened the annialy of alt 
ſocierfes, darbarous and civilized, prove, be- 
yond 1 Binde! nor do we believe chat mo- 
derute happineſs is attained by the far 
greater number of perſons, from the power 
of free elbckions, in the doctor's ſenſe of the 
word ? on dhe contraty, we'tEink that every 
error in elections, eſpecially of the moral 
Kad, carries with it conſequences inimicat 

* * to 
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proofs which the doctor brings 
8 illuſtrate his poſition, that things, Na 
merely becauſe they are choſen, we muſt 
| object to the truth of the inference, The in- 
centixe to gaming, ariſes from the Juſt of 
gain, and its pleaſure from that acquired velo- 


city in the circulation of the animal ſpirits, 


Which the blended emotion which accom- 


panies, the equally, balanced paſſions of feat 


and hape, raiſes | int the mental frame, poſitive 
power affords the. means to accompliſh all 
our deſires, and to attain the gratification; of 
all the, paſſions of the mind, and the apy 
i petites of ſenſe,z conſequently, the dire luſt 
| of rule mpſt, more orleſs, have place in the 
affectians of every human heart: and if the 
doctor had examined the privileges which 
attend power, he would have fund that 
they muſt completely ſquare with the affec· 
tions of 2, creature, whole pleaſures. ſolely 


ariſe from having its will. As to ayarice, ac: 


cording to the doctor s o.] n juſt deß- 
nition of this vicious affection, it is A 
gradual progreſs of the love of money, as a 

means to procure the gratifications of ſenſe 
and paſſion, to the love of the mere paſſeſ- 


ion of theſe means, at the very expence gf 
theſe 
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te gratftatlöm froffl cle Peaſhte a anvexs, 
2 1 e idea, that all che meal -s by tuck 
poſſeſſion Are Within the limits of 5 power, 

5 the pöflelſot: this Vice, note fro 
its ſordid rlature, is 1 Wie nihe 
from an "eager 4 inördinäte delle of 
wealth, Aeccm page with a As Eager 2 defire 
of ſpending — * 
We agree with che EIN to "the \ uni- 
verſal ill oonlegdences which. attend vice; 
but cannot, with the G0 for, admit of the 
2 that a vices are e public 
benefits. We h the doctor, that 
laws Were Tas as means of acquaint- 
ing free Agents with 2 is expedient far 
them, atid'of moving them toacight ch ice; 
but ent With 52 doctor admit of the 


contradiction, that i it is poſſible for the will 


to be moved by means which, in the nature of 
things, are indifferent to it. We a agree with 
the dockor, that by deptaved elections, paſ- 
ſions, and feicts, the mind way be- 
come Afabled, and unfit for governing its 
actions, acördiag to the dictates of fight 5 
reafon 7 but do not ſee how theſe cauſes can 
act on à free agent, in che doQor's ſenſe of 
the word.” We agree with the doctor, that 
9 good men, which may 
P 4 | not 
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not ie greater gyod;/1nur e 
the l bad, which may not. be for their uni. 
ment and re formation: but cannot perceie 
hbw:theſe' poſitions ſuit either; with the dots 
tors notions! of free agency, ar With his 
notion of the ſtate of rewards and puniſſu. 
mens; as they take place in another worid. 
If, according to the »doctor's-ſpeculation, 
men, to fill their propet uſe and ſtation, were 
created of ſueh k nature and diſpeſteton l 
might eaſily be chrrupted will vice awe 
cannot help thinking *. the Creator puls 
his creature man to the fame uſe s the 
Spartans did their ſlaves, the Helotes; and 
that the placing men in à condition; and 
with a diſpoſition which induces neceſſity 
to fin; merely for the advantage of different 
ſpecies of rational exiſtences, is Hkt the 
Spartans obliging their ſlaves to commit this 
vice of inebriety, that they might fete 8 
examples to deter their ſuperiors from 4 
dulging 3 in this brutal exereiſe 
To the doctor's propoſition, "Hae the 
views and KN of a great many Are 
confirmed and increaſed by the tniſery of n 
few, it may be objected, that the exaniples 
which the ſtage of life preſents of vicious cha- 
e and families, triumphing W 
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of fartune gained ent therexpenteob all the 
principles uf virtue Hare more apt to miſlead 
the judgment and deprave the elections of. 


_ the ſptcies, than the miferieꝭ off hat he 


calls ca ſew, are to deter men from the errors 
of an ill choier . Nor can we look: vn the 
deplorable miſerĩes of, ilieſe fe, without a 
cunſiderahle ſhock to the fprapathiling piin- 
ciple in our way of thinking, therefore, and 
qur-mode. of feeling, we cannot aſſent to the 
propoſition chat Yr, King has fully anſwered | 
the famous ſtron obje ct ion of Epicurus to the 
government gf a god with, the exiſtence of 
evil ; or ĩhaiſte has been more ſucceſsfulin jub 
tifying the whys of Proyidence in his inxeſ- 
tigation of the cauſe of moral than of na- 
turalſexih But as, in our tatal diſſent from 
Dr. King's principles and opinions, we have 
very apparently ſhown, that the dictates of 
gur judgment are all in favour of the oppa» 
ſte opinion which the doctor takes-ſuch 
pains to elucidate and defend, viz." that we 
are confirmed in the bellef of a moral ne- 
ceſſity, to which every moral or rational agent 
muſt, in the nature of things, be ſubjetted, 
we think it ineumbent on us, in a treatiſe 
dire ly tending to fi the Immutability of 


Moral Frathy to ſtate, in as clear. a manner 
70 1 | a8 
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ahi we. are e able, the formidable objeQions 
which have been made to this opiniomi un 


to try if we cannot, in our anſwers : to chu 
obj ections, | ſoften. or entirely remove thoſe 


deep-rooted prejudices which have taken place 


againſt, this doctrine: a doctrine which in 
our opinion, is the only firm baſis on w,“ 


to fix the immutable nature of moral tr 
and the only principle of agency on which 
the practice of morals can be 


recommended or explained, in a manner i 


may bring that which has hitherto, with's 


general uſe. . 4 <7 1 {RUB 
The. liſt of thoſe formidable objections 
| which have hitherto deterred mankind from 


a fair inveſtigation of the queſtion feſpect- 


ing thoſe, principles of motion, and thoſe 


cauſes which impel the volitions of intelli- 


gent beings, and produce a correſpondent 
action, are, I believe, all WOT r 
the following heads. eee. 

Firſt, that the allowing no bnd of indi-. 
ference in the powers of volition; but ſup- 
poſing, on the contrary, that no volitions 
can be made without a cauſe or mbtiye 
equal in power to the produeing the effect 
takes away chat liberty „* 


- 


few exceptions, bed theory ouly inte 


nature of the actions themſelves, through 
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to free agency; and that if free 
agency ig taken, away, that principle of 
action is taken away which ne the 
nature of merit and demerit: 
the agent cannot reaſonably expect any, re- 
ward for his good actions, nor any puniſh- = 
ment- for his crimes, independent of the 
conſequences neceſſarily flowing from the 


the relation of . beings which take place in 
the terreſtrial ſyſtem : therefore all grounds 
or reaſons; for puniſhment, and reward in 
another ſtate of exiſtence is taken away, 
or God muſt be ſuppoſed to act partially 
and (rRNA in the diſpenſation - of 
them. | . 
3 that on the doQrine of impell- 
ing cauſes, all actions muſt, in metaphyſi- 
cal reaſoning, be traced upwards, till they 
reſt in the ſource of all motion, the Deity 
becauſe, in the regular concatenation ' of 
cauſe and effect, all proceeding cauſes muſt 
take their being, -as effects from the exiſt- 
ences of firſt cauſes; therefore this is 
making God the author of ſin. ' 

Thirdly, that as no poſitive rewards and 
puniſhments can, in the reaſon of things, 


be juſtly given or inflicted on agents who”. 
are 
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45e hot frbe, from Cod the orlgitul Gtpen- 
RF goof and ebf to his Leas 
fleither kan they be Jultly given or inffictelk 
by man to his fellow creatures.” Thus the 
edbercion of laws will have no ground in 
juſtiee; (puniſhments wilt become crueltles | 
rewards will be partialities; and praiſe and 


human ſentiment, 
Foufthly, that if the doctrine of wy 
neceſſity obll' meet ' with, the univerſal 
affent of mankind, and be entertained as 1 
principle of rational belief, it would weaken 
the ſentirhent of religion, by degrading the 
character of the Deity; relax every prinei. 
ple of attention to rational intereſt, by in- 
ducing an opinion, that all creatures” are 
chained to the foot of fate, und had it nöt 
in their power to make their on fortüneb, 
nor to meliorate or aggravate the e evils 6f 1 
pre-determined deſtiny, Ho Ar ese wn 
Fifthly, that b introducint 4 negatio 
of Ren or N the Wa ; 0 
of ſelf-approbation will be taken Away, 
and with it the more uſeful ſenſe of remote 
and ſhame, thoſe Atrong incentives i6 tepeh=" 


tance and amendment. TE ARE per ” 
| The 


diſpriiſe, childiſh and puerile expreſſions) 9 
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The, firſt objeQtian,, which, ſuppoſes, that 
ſuch a principle, of, cle9ion, gould.. be; eftg+ 
bliſhed, and ſuch, a power could be. given 
by God) to rational agents, as is in any ſenſę, 
independent of , motives,  militates againſt 
every rational conception of moral agency, . 
and implies one of thoſe wanifeſt contradic- 
tions which. form the only neceſſary limi- 
tations to the power of God. Intelligence 
and wiſdom are attributes as inſeparable with 
the firſt Cauſe, as the phyſical neceſſityof ex- 
iſtence; and it is the peculiar nature of in- 
telligence to diſcern all the agreements and 
diſagreements which neoeſſarily exiſt in the 
nature of things, and of wiſdom to be de- 
termined by the neceſſary ſuperiority which 
is inſeparable to that which 1s beſt, over that 
which is not. equally good: .thence, in the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch attributes of intelligence 
and wiſdom, we perceive a neceſſity inſepar- 
ably annexed to perfect intelligence and 
perfect wiſdom. When the volitions of 
God had ſo far taken place as to introduce 
into the ſyſtem of the univerſe a rational 
agent, this rational agent, from the nature 
of th lie of rationality, muſt be, as 


ſuch a Privilege | is ſuffered the 8 ! 
0 
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of 1 ies action, endued with the power 
of perceiving the agreement and diſagree- 
ment of thoſe ideas which lie within the 
compaſs of its perceptive qualities. Hete 
we find a rational freedom to exiſt if ë¾eä 
principle of . neceffity; and in our furthet 
inveſtigation, we ſhall find that the/perceps _ 
tion of the agreement and diſagreetnetitief | 
things, ſubjecis the rational principle"tg, (86 - 
neceſſity of making, a determination in f- 
your of that which it perceives toi he ſupe- 
rior, | to that which, it perceives. to be infe- 
rior; and this determination of the rational 
principle, muſt determine the volition of 4 
rational agent. Thus we ſee that God, in 
the ſame. proportional extent as' he gave 
the privilege of reaſon, and allowed to this 
privilege its free courſe, neceſſarily ſubject- 
ed the volitions of the creature to the he- 
*. of being determined by that which 
the rational an perceived to ud 000 
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given, a more accurate ſa would have 
taken place in the determinations of the 
agent; and this would neceſſarily have ſub- 
jetted his volitions to the neceſſſty of the 
beſt choice, and more eſpecially if no hoſtile 
4 motives 
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Inmutability of Moral Fuck. 253 
motives of determination bad acifen from 
the impulſes, of ; paſſion, and the powerful 

cravings of the appetites. But the appetites 


and the paſhons are ſuch uſeful incentives 
to action in the frame of human mechaniſm, 
that they appear to be a neceſſury part of 
the eonſtitution of fuch a being as man. 
They are alſo neceffary to the trial, and 


the very exiſtence of meritorious virtue. For 


if man is placed on this terfefttial globe as 
in a mirſery or a foil; aptly fitted to give 
ſtrength, vigour, and a more advanced ma- 
turity to his young ant! infirm reaſon ; if 
he is placed on this terreſtriał globe as in a 
ſchool, adapted to the advantages of a prac- 
tical; experience; if he is furrounded with 
difficulties, - dangers, and hoſtile powers, 
for. the purpoſes of enlarging "his experi- 
ence, and inducing a ſtate of trial of that 
virtue + which his reafon and his experi- 
ence enables him to acquire; we ſhall, on 
this view of the ſubject, have reaſon to ad- 
mire the wiſdom and the goodneſs of God, 
for beſtowing on man the privilege of 2 
rational agency, at the fame time that he 

expoſed his conduct to the ertors which 

ariſe; from an' ill-informed un nding, 
affect 
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by the ſtrength of t appetites, py the 
impulſes of thoſe , Which proceed 
from all che various ſcoſuive and mental 
qualities which exiſt in the human frame... 


- On the nature of merit and demerit, 


which is ſuch a puzzling queſtion as to in- 
troduce a difficulty on the rational motives 
or grounds for rewards and puniſhments, it 
is to be obſerved, that the nature of merit 
and demerit, as theſe differences take place 


in the relation of man to man, conſiſts in 


the good or the evil which ariſes to ſociety, 
or to private perſons, from the conduct of 
the ſeveral individuals of this ſpecies. But 
the nature of merit and deinerit in human 
conduct, when conſidered in the relation of 
the creature to the Creator, ariſes from an- 
other ſource of moral difference. 

As all good gifts are derived from Cod, 
and conſequently all the original powers 
neceſſary to form excellence, the nature of 


merit therefore, as it exiſts in the conduct 


of man, when conſidered in his relation to 
the Creator, ariſes from that degree of na- 
tural and acquired excellence which enables 
bim to partake of thoſe bleſſings which at- 
tend his progreſs in virtue, through every 
aa of his exiſtence; bleſſings which are, 
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ea a Tn this relation, take 
its ry from fuch a depra ved uſe of bo 

s powers; as diſables him from par- 
= of the happy ppy conſtquences which 
the: progreſs of virtue. And as the 

perfect bene volence of God wil not ſuffer 
7 creatures to fink i into an eternal 
al depravity and cortuption, puniſh- - 
ment id'f6 heceſſarily annexed to a flagitious 
conduct, at it ariſes out of the natural ; 
cohſequerices which attend every depraved \ 
volition and correſpondent action; and ſe- 
vere and politive puniſhments are inflicted 
as ſharp; though uſeful correQives, to awak | 
en the dor mant energies of the abuſed facul- 
ties, 10 revive the powers of depraved rea- 
ſon, to recover all the principles of moral 
conduct and to give ſtability to recovered 
virtue, by iHiat ſtrong con viction which l. 
pertetice can alone afford. 

O mis view of the fubject, we ſhall — 

ly find're uads for the evil which 
attend erroneous aud ſinful voktions, with 
theit cofrefporident' actions, through this 
waefire of lie; and alſo for the nth, 
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and the more poſitive puniſhments of an- 


other ſtate, which ate ſo awfully announced 
in the revelations of God to man. But let ud 
try how the principles of merit and deme- 
rit, and the reaſonable grounds for rewards 
and puniſhments, will ſtand on that abſolute 
indifference to the power of motives, which 


the maintainers of philoſophical liberty ſup- 


poſe to be inherent in the' ſelf-moving 
faculty of the will. Let us ſuppoſe then, 
that volitions'are made independent of every 
external motive ; how will the privilege'of 
this perverſe and miſchievous faculty be 
capable of creating that difference in the 
principles of conduct, which ſquares with 
our ideas of merit and demerit ? One crea» 
ture wills and acts agreeable to the dictates 
of virtue and the commands of God; the 
volitions and the actions of another are quite 
contrary to theſe dictates and theſe cm- 
mands: but both of them acted with an 
equal indifference to the power of motives; 
now in what can the merit of the one con- 
ſiſt, or the demerit of the other? And as 
this ſelf- moving power of the will muſt al- 


ways be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs its indifference. 


to the influence of motives, how is the one 
| | * | more 
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more jadvaneed.in that perfection which ins, 


ſutes the ſtability of virtue, than the other ? 
Where can he the uſe, or the rapturous plea- 
ſurgs; which ariſe, from the improvement of 
intellect, and the acquirement of good ha- 
bits? Where can be the tranſcendent enjoy- 
ments which are annexed to the practice 
and; the enlargement of virtue, if its ex- 
cellence is not of that ſuperior kind to com- 
mand and to controul volition? For if the 
perverſe nature of this faculty ſhould ſtili 
remain cold and indifferent to the ſuperiori- 
ty of every kind of excellence, the virtue 
and the happineſs of the good agent will 
continue to be as precatious in another ſtate 
of exiſtence as in this, unleſs. ſome whole- 
ſome reſtraint. is put on fo miſchievous a 
freedom; and in this caſe, according to the 
idea which has been formed of moral neceſſi- 
ty, there is an end to his merit. But.it will 
be ſaid, that che merit of this moral agent lies 
in having framed all his volitions to the 
dictates of virtue, aud the commands of God. 

But pray: if all theſe virtuous volitions did 


not ariſe from the power of fate or mere 


chance, was it not ſome act of the under- 
ſtanding which pointed out to the agent the 
beauty and the propriety which lay in theſe 


Q 2 die- 
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dictates, and in theſe commands? Did wot 


the ſuperior excellence of their qualities at- 
tract his admiration, warm the affeQivns of 
his heart, and produce the full conviction 
of his mind, that his rational intereſt was 
all centered in his obedience, If this be 
the cafe, how can he be ſaid to have ate 
independent of motive? If it be not the caſe, 
how can he be ſaid to have acted on any 
other principle but chance, ot to have any 
pretenſion to merit by ſuch an obedience ?. 
It will be alſo faid, that the demerit of a 
free agent ariſes from his having uſed this 
ſelf- moving power, in oppoſition to the di- 
vine Will, and that his volitions and cor- 
reſpondent actions have been framed and 
proſecuted in a direct oppoſition to the die- 
tates of virtue, and the commands of God. 
But is it not probable that the underſtand- 
ing of this perverſe agent was deficient in 
its duty, in pointing out to him his rational 
intereſt, and that beauty and propriety in 
intellectual qualities which would have com- 
manded the aſſent of the mind? and did 
not this deficiency ariſe from ſome defect 
in its natural and acquired powers, or from 
theſe powers having been overborne, and 
over-ruled by certain hoſtile impreſſions, 
which 
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which, in affecting the whole mind of the 
agent, weakened and depraved all its facul- 
ties? Or, if the underſtanding of the agent was 
not deficient in its duty, did not the hoſtile 
impreſſions ariſing from the impetus of paſ- 
fions, the overbearing ſway of vicious ha- 


dits and pampered appetites, ſo diſarrange 
the whole cxconomy of the mind of this 
agent, as to prevent the natural play or ac- 
tion of its faculties, and by this diſcompo- 
ſure of his powers, and this diſarrangement 
of intelle&; did not theſe paſſions, habits, 
and appetites acquire a force: ſuffieient to 
become the ptevailing and over-ruling mo- 
tives in all his volitions ? If theſe cauſes or 
motives ſhould be allowed to have been of 
that commanding force, as to have over- 
ruled all the dictates of the underſtanding, 
and forced from their effects an unnatural 
aſſent from the mind, or rather*to have pro- 
duced that unnatural ſtate of the mind which 
effected an injudicious aſſent, then it muſt 
be allowed, that he did not a& independent 
of motives. But if he did act altogether 
independent of motives, he muſt undoubt - 
_ edly have acted on the mere principle of 
Q3 * 
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chance, and in this caſt how can 1 any grounds 
of demerit be eſtabliſhed ? ' 

It remains yet to be cobtädered whether | 
the beſtowing this perverſe and miſchievous 
faculty of free-will, as it is defined by Dr. 
King, does afford more reaſonable, or in- 
deed as reaſonable grounds for puniſument 
in a future ſtate, as the doctrine of motal 
neceſſity. Puniſhment, however ſharp and 
terrible, when uſed as a: corrective, com- 
pletely ſquares with human ideas of perfect 
benevolence and perfect wiſdom; but let 
thoſe who allow that theſe: glorious attri- 
butes are inherent in the divine character, 
reconcile if they can, in a ſatisfactory man- 
ner, to ſuch attributes the inflicting infinite, 
that is, eternal puniſhment on finite tranſgreſ- 
ſions, and this on a preſumed principle of 
Juſtice, ariſing from the abuſe of a faculty 
which, in the nature of things, it is not poſ- 
ſible for an imperfe& being not to abuſe. 
The only ſolid objection then which lies 
againſt the doctrine of moral neceſſity, is, 
that it cannot admit of infinite puniſhment 
on a principle of juſtice and benevolence. 
But the ſame objection will, on a candifl 


yiew of the queſtion, be found to lie againſt 
the 


ſe. 


R 
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the doctrine of philoſophical liberty; and 
this is ſo apparent, that infinite puniſh- 
ment ſeems to be given up by the diſ- 
putants on either ſide of the queſtion, and 
to be, conſidered as a figurative image of 
ſharp, of long, and inexpreſſible ſuffering. 
And, indeed, Dr. King, in order to accord 
ſuch, diſpenſation with his hypotheſis, and 
with the ideas of juſtice and benevolence, is 
obliged to admit of ſuch a kind of hell as 
can have no terrors for the licentious and 


abandoned. profligate. However, even the 


admitting the idea of Dr. King's hell, may 
be leſs prejudicial in its effect, than the ad- 
mitting the idea of ſuch an eternity of tor- 
ments as is contended for by ſome religioniſts. 
For, inſtead of ſerving as a wholſome correc- 


tive to the natural incentives to vice, it fills 


the mind with a horror which obliges it to 
turn from its contemplation, and is fo 
repugnant to all the moral ſentiments of the 
ſpecies, | that it either deprives men of their 
reaſon, or leads thoſe who are incapable of 
forming any ſyſtem of belief for themſelves 


to conclude, that they have been deluded 


with groundleſs terrors, and to fall into a 
ſcepticiſm entirely oppoſite to a religious 


Q4 fear, 
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fear, and even to reject all notions of a Ah 


ture ſtate of retribution. -. 

The very popular objection to the doe. 
trine of moral neceffity, contained in the 
following propoſition, that it is making 
God the author of fin, is an objection which, 


in one ſenſe or other of this affirmation, can 


never be removed out of any theological 
fyſtem which takes in the conſideration of 
moral evil. For if the bare admittance of 
moral evil be conſidered in the light of 

making God the author of fin, he certainly 
muſt appear to be equally the author of ſin on 
the one principle as on the other. For when 
the matter is traced up to firſt eauſes, and the 
attribute of preſeienee is admitted to be in- 


. Herent in the Deity, it will be found that the 
eriginal eaufe of ſin lay on the one fide in 
giving the creature man a privilege which 


God ſaw, by his preſcience, muſt be abufed; 
and, on the other, by not adjuſting motives 
to the qualities of the creatures, in. fuch a 
manner as ſhould prevent moral turpitude. 
But as the difputants on both fides of the 
queſtion very properly agree in this point, 
that all evil is admitted to induce a greater 
good, it will be found, on à thorough and 
M ie 
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fair inveſtigation of the nature, and extent 
of this good, that the advantages of the ar- 
gument lie all on the fide of moral neceſ- 
ſity: for the one muſt admit of the ſacrifice 
of individuals to the good of the whole; atid 
the other extends the benevolence of the 
univerſal Father of the univerſe to every one 
of his creatures. It extends it in a general, 
and in a particular ſenſe, and inſtead of 
adopting that trite obſervation, partial evil, 
univerſal good,” it contends, that the Lord 
and Giver of all good gifts, to whoſe omni- 
potence and wiſdom every difficulty gives 
way, has ſo benignly and ſo wiſely arranged 
the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, with every cir- 
cumſtance of his providential government, 
and the concatenation of cauſe and effect, 
that they ſhall, in ſome meaſure, in ſome 
degree, and in ſome given time, - produce 
an individual as well as a general hap- 
pineſs. 

But in order to do this ſubje& juſtice, let 
us enter into a more particular inveſtigation, 
whether the adjuſting motives to the qua- 
lities of the creature, in ſuch a manner as 
ſhould prevent moral turpitude, would fo 
well anſwer the end of the greateſt general 
and individual happineſs, as in the arrange- 
ments which are at preſent found in the. 

ordi- 
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ordinary courſe of Providence. In the pro- 
per inyeſtigation of this ſubject, we are 
ne ver to loſe ſight of the poſitions, that man 
is placed on this terreſtrial, globe, as in a 
nurſery, or a ſoil aptly fitted to give ſtrength 
aud vigor, and a more advanced maturity to 
his young and infirm reaſon; that he is 
placed on this terreſtrial globe as in a ſchool 
adapted to the adyantages of a practical ex: 
perience; and that he is ſurrounded with 
diffficulties and hoſtile powers, for the pury 
poſe of enlarging his experience, and in- 
ducing a ſtate of trial of that virtue which 
his reaſon and his experience enables him 
to acquire. The reaſonableneſs of theſe po- 
ſitions are ſo obvious, that they have been 


allowed by all the teachers of divinity, and 


make a part of the orthodox faith; and if 
they are granted to be true, in what manner 
could the predicates of theſe propoſitions 
be effected, if man was not placed in a ſitua- 
tion, where the prevalent motive for voli- 


tion might often be the worſt motive? 


If motives were adjuſted in ſuch a man; 
ner to the mental and corporeal qualities of 
man, that he could never be tempted to ſin, 
he could have no experience of the advany 
tages which lie on the {ide of virtue, when 
conſidered with its oppoſite principle, vice, 
| Some 
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Some fpecies of juſtice, a general bene vo- 
lence, a temperance and a patience under 
the natural evil of ſickneſs, and Joſs of 
friends, are the only virtues ' which could 
be practiſed in ſuth a ſituation. But thoſe 
higher, more difficult, and more exalted 
virtues of charity, in the beſt and moſt 
extenſive | ſenſe of the word, with that 
high fortitude which ſupports itſelf, when 
aſſailed by the blended miſeries and mis- 
fortunes which flow from the united 
ſources of moral and natural evil, could have 
no place among the virtues of the human 
ſpecies. Neither could the more meritorious 
virtue of ſelf-devotement to the will of the 
Deity be exerted, and this when calamities 
flow in with ſuch an overwhelming tide of 
woe, as to over-power the dim light of 
reaſon, and weaken the comfort of thoſe 
hopes, formed in the hours of a cooler 
judgment. It is at this time when the 
prevailing influence of religious ſentiment, 
by combating a ſinful deſpair, diſplays 
its power and efficacy, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to produce the exertion of as high 
a virtue, as a finite being is, perhaps, ca- 
pable of. It is ſuch exertions which more 


particular 80 our n for the happi- 
neſs 
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neſs of a future ſtate, which, without the 


experience of natural and moral evil in dh 


world, would loſe much of its tranſoendent 
bleſſedneſs. Neither would the creature man, 
for want of ſuch a due experience, attain the 
proper capacity for . a OD tation 
in the univerſe. IT 

The doctrine of a moral ality is fo far 
from admitting a negation of ſuch ſtrength 
in the faculties and powers of the mind, a8 
are neceſſary to oppoſe the fotce of that de- 
fire or averſion which ariſes from the con- 
tinual action of corporeal and mental canſes, 
that its defenders contend for the poſſeſſion 
of ſuch a ſtrength in the ordinary powers 
of the mind, as are adequate to the neceſſity 
of every occaſion. They contend, that if 
man has not a power of ſuſpending volition, 
he has a power of ſuſpending the motion of 
a correſpondent action, till he has taken into 
due conſideration the good or the bad which 
may exiſt in the object of the volition, and 
the conſequences which - may ariſe from 
theſe differences. They contend, that if 
the mind of a man is free from the over- 


ruling power of certain fixed aſfociations of 


ideas, he can chuſe one ſubject of eonmtemp- 
lation, and difcard another. They contend; 
that 
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that one aſſociation of ideas which appear 
hoſtile to his innocence and peace, by ſti- 
mulating his paſſions, and provoking his 
appetites, may, if they are not fixed in the 
mind by impreſſions, repeatedly indulged, 
be either diſcarded, or new and. more friend- 
ly aſſociations may be called forth from the 
ſtore- houſe of the brain. They contend, 
that a conſtant diſcipline: of the mind, and 
a due exertion of its powers, with habitudes 
of virtue, will keep the paſſions and appe- 
tites under ſuch a due ſubjeQion, as to give 
to the beſt motives. the neceflary prevalent 
power to impel the beſt volitions. But 
when they have made theſe conceſſions, or 
rather avowed theſe truths, they go no far- 
ther; nor can they have the want of can- 
dour to deny, but that a bad education, a 
bad difpoſition, early acquired habits of the 
unfavourable kind, ſtrong paſſions, pam- 
pered appetites, inattention to à rational 
intereſt, and, above all, an ignorance in the 
art of diſciplining the mind, do all of them 
act with ſuch a prevalent hoſtility againſt the 
virtue of mankind, as often to create a nece(- 
ſity for perverſe volitions and correſpondent 


thaw e gehen of the doftrine of « mon 


neceſ- | 


ions. It is on theſe grounds of reaſoning, 
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nbceffity, ' endeavour: to convince: mankind- 
of the reality of this- principle. and explain 


the nature of its action, in ùrder to give 


their fellow-creatures ſuch lights on the 
ſubject of their true intereſt, as may euublo 
them to form proper ſyſtems of mental diſ. 
cipline, and to guard againſt the dangers 
ariſing from an over- confidence, or an inat« 


tentive negligence. And it is on theſe 


grounds of reaſoning, that the author of 
this Treatiſe thought it her duty to enter 
largely into an explanation of the doctrine; 
and its intereſting conſequences, before ſhe! 
attempted to give practical rules for the edu · 
<itivh of both fers. 000% 092.1 Am 

Buy che explanation of thoſe different cirs 
cumſtances in the conduct of human life, 
which create the two oppoſite neceſſities uf 
doing good, and of doing evil, that is af 
ſpending the courſe of exiſtence in the pra - 
tice of virtue or the indulgence of vice, it will 
appear, that bad governors, bad (parents, 
bad tutors, bad guardians, and bad com- 
pany, are the primary authors of all the 
evil volitions of the ſpecies ; and that ig 
norance is a ſoil in which ne uniform 
virtue can take root and flouriſh. But 
it will alſo appear, by the invariable expo- 
8 rience 
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Immutability'of Meral Truth. 239 
rience of mankind, that theſe cauſes tnuſt* 
be allowed to be as hoſtile in their opera- 
tions on the peace aud virtue of mankind. 
on the prineiple of philoſophical liberty, as 
on the principle of philoſophical neceſſity. 
For will any of the abettors of this doctrine 
ſay,” that a child born of wicked - parenits; 
and who had never been taught the proper 
diſtinctions between virtue and vice, and 
their influences on the rational intereſt of 
the ſpecies, who had kept bad company, 
and acquired bad habits from its early in- 
fancy, will any of the abettors of this doc- 
trine ſay, that this child, ſo born and ſo 
educated, has ſo good a chance, or is in ſo 
likely a way of attaining to a perfection in 
virtue, as one born of good parents, well 
educated, and whoſe converſation has been 
among people from whom he has received 
the beſt impreſſions? If this is allowed, 
which I think, from the invariable experi- 
ence, and the correſpondent practice of man- 
kind, cannot well be denied, then it muſt 
be allowed, that cauſes of this nature muſt 
affect the virtue of mankind on every prin- 
ciple of volition, For the free-willer muſt 
give up the point, when he is obliged. to 
acknowledge any power in precept, my 

an 
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and habit over volition; for to talk of FRY 
grees of temptation, or degrees of itiflu- 
ence, is talking nonſenſe, becauſe, if the 
power of will is ſuperior to motive, it is 
ſuperior to any temptation” or influence. 
The quantum of the ſuperiority has no- 


 _ thing to do with the argument; for ever {0 
ſmall an advantage in the balance, will 


weigh down one hundred pounds weight as 
eaſily as a feather ; and if there is implanted: 
in us ſuch an inſtinctive knowledge of right 
and wrong, as is ſufficient to reſiſt the-power 
of an ill education, it muſt be as much in 
the power of 'the child of illiterate and 
profligate parents to act in all the important 
duties of morality, as in the power of one 


whoſe education has been the beſt calculated 
to enlighten and improve his underſtanding. 


But as the experience and the correſpondent 
practice of mankind, will not ſuffer them 
to deny the power of education and habit, 
let us examine on the authority of this con- 
ceſſion, which of the two opinions, philo- 


ſophical liberty or philoſophical neceflity, 


ſuppoſing them to produce their natutal 
conduct, is the ſafeſt, or the moſt ſalutary 
one for mankind to entertain. Let us ſup- 


poſe the cafe of a parent or a tutor, who has 
adopted 
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Immutability of Moral Truth. 241 
adopted the ' opinion of - a philoſophical li- 
berty, and who has entertained the notion, 
that the will has a ſelf- moving power, inde- 
pendent- of all external motives. © Such 4 
petſon, if he is reaſonably actuated by the 
prineiples of the opinion he has adopted, 
will read his child or pupil many lectures on 
the ill "conſequences which attend depraved 


and vicious elections. But as he does not 


allomy any neceſſity to ariſe from the impel- 
ling force of external motives, he muſt al- 
ways inſiſt on ſuch an independent ſelf- 
moving power in the will, as is ſuperior to 
all. Now, a pupil thus educated; or rather 
thus deceived in that part of truth in which 
it is moſt his intereſt to be well inſtructed, 
and inſtead of being taught where his 
ſtrength really lies, is perſuaded into an opi- 
nion, that he has a ſtrength where he has 
none; will be liable to an equally miſchiev= 
ous miſtake, as the famous knight of La 
Mancha made, when he took the. barber's 
baſon for Mambrino's helmet; and like 
this poor knight, filled with the idea of the 
poſſeſſion of a certain magical ſtrength or 
armour of defence, he will be foiled in tùhe 


firſt fierce encounter with a potent enemy, 


or by he ſhould eſcape unhurt, the circum- 
R ſtance 


FT RT: A ee on the . 
ſtance will ariſe from ſome accidental i inei- 

dent, which he not perceiving, or not at- 
tending to, will give the whole merit of his 
eſcape to the magic power of the helmet 1 


and, thus confirmed in the opinion of the 


invincible ſtrength of his armour, he will 


provoke, or or at leaft forbear ta fly the attacks 


of his enemies, till he experiences as cruel 


and as miſchievous effects produced ia the 
whole cxconomy of his mental frame, 38 
this poor knight experienced. of wounds, 
bruiſes, and diſablement of body, and the 
natural ſtrength of the corporal powers in 
his many mad and fooliſh encounters. There 
is a certain inclination or paſſion, called: cu 


rioſity, which ariſes from the ſource of the 
imagination ; there are alſo certain miſchievs | 


vous ſatisfactions which we propoſe to our · 


felves, which lie very near the borders of 


vice, if they do not actually touch on dg 
forbidden ground: now, when curi 


prompts, and a propoſed ſatis faction ſtimm 


ates deſire, we ſhall be very apt, in a, full 


eonviction of the power of Mambrino's bel» 


met to go ſo near theſe borders, and dwelt 
fo long on this treacherqus ground, till! we 


find our deſtrudion in the flames, which 


ue from the hoſtile quarters, either ig 
| their 
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thett power in 4 ſubterraneous way of 
utdertviting "the ground on which we 
ſtand, of "reaching us in a level direc- 
tion.“ * 

II gs wap fppoſs, "ths eaſy of Patent 
or tut6t, cho has adopted the contaty opl- 
nion of à necefity in the Phitoſophilcal ot 
moral ſenſe of the word. This neceffitarian, 
if he 18 reaſonably actuated by the principle 
of che opinion Which he his dpd, will 
infled& hib child or pupil on the nature of 
thoſe principles on which all the ſourees of 
his ſttength depend. He will inform him of 
the invincible prevalence of motives, and, at 
the ſame time, he will teach him the art of 
arranging circumſtances in ſuch a method, 
as ſhall'give the inſuperable powet to that 
motive which ſhall produce the beſt volition, 
He will,'fike the wiſe Mentor, arm his Te- 
lemachus' with the defenſive weapons, of 
caution,” ſagucity, foreſight, addrefs, and 
fortitude z and with that offetiſife one which 
donſiſts In the power of combatitig force by 
force; and of ſiibduing one potent hoſtile 
motive, by the mental arrangement of ſuck 
motives as ure founded in his rational in- 
tereſt. He will inſtru him in the uſe, and 
habitunte him to the practiee of habits which 


R 2 tend 
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tend to confirm thoſe qualities in his mind, 
and thoſe affections which are favourable to 
wiſe and virtuous volitions. He will teach 
him to allay the heat of a youthful nature, 
by introducing: in his diſpoſition, and the 
temper of his mind, an artificial frigidity of 


ſentiment, that happy medium between 
apathy and paſſion, rendered natural by 


long though forced habits. But above all, 
he will teach him the advantage of that 
very neceſſary ſpecies of prudence in this 
kind of warfare to fly, rather than to attack 
and to gain a victory by a. retreat. A pu- 
pil thus taught, and thus inſtructed in the 
nature of his real ſtrength, the addreſs with 
which it is to be managed, and the formi- 
dableneſs of thoſe dangers. which he is to 
encounter, will avoid every ſpecies of danger 


which carries an appearance of ſtrength 


ſufficient to affect the ordinary temper of 
his mind, and his well-grounded reſolutions 
for virtuous and wiſe volitions. And when 
he is caught unawares, or finds himſelf in 
ſuch circumſtances as to be obhged to turn 
about and face his enemy, he will be 
thoroughly acquainted with the art of ar- 
ranging bis forces, and of exerting all the 
latent powers and faculties of his mind, in 

ſuch 
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ſuch a method as may beſt enſure a fortu- 
nate iſſue to the rencounter. 


But to throw ſome illuſtration on theſe 
figures, let us ſuppoſe two perſons of theſe 
two different opinions, the one a free willer, 
and the other a neceſſitarian. Let us ſuppoſe 
farther, that they both of them read in the 
public papers, that certain licentious prints 
of the picture or the reading kind are to 
be expoſed to ſale. The free-willer, full of 
his imaginary power on the article of voli- 
tion, indulges his curioſity without heſita- 
tion; whilſt the neceſſitarian, aware of the 
danger which attends temerity, and con- 
vinced of the full force and power of temp- 
tation, with a virtuous caution determines 
not to indulge a curioſity which, by inflam- 
ing his imagination, may give His paſſions 
and' appetites a ſtimulative force, which it 
may not be in his power to repel. ' Now, 
which of theſe two perſons will be in the 
leaſt danger of a vicious volition ? Again, 
let us put another caſe of two perſons, the 
one a free-willer and the other a neceſſitarian, 

both of them aſſailed by a very ſtrong temp- 
tation: the one tries to put his ſelf- moving 

power in action, or rather toreſtrain the power 
oft its natural action; but in this tremendous 
R 3 moment, 
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moment, hig i ignorance, of the cconomy. of 
the human mind, and the various ſpringy 
of its curious mechaniſm, throws him on 
the mercy of blind chance or accident, on, 
leaves his ſecurity to a proyidential inter- 


polition ; whilſt the neceſſitarian. by a full 


knowledge of the practical uſe of the facul- 
ties and powers of the mind, 2 
ſelf, and, in his turn, attacks his 
| adverſary with all that maſtery of art, wbich, 
in battles of a different nature, has — 
the victories of a Ceſar, or a Marlborough. 
In, which. of theſg two perſons will inno- 
cence find the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of ſecurity}; 
or, virtue the ſtrangeſt aſſurance of defenge 


and ſucceſs ? pt, 1; 267 G0 bas 


The objeQions which haye been ſuppoled- 
to lie againſt rewards and puniſhments in 
another ſtate, have, We think, been Tufts 
ciently anſwered by the ſtatement. of that 
inequality of the means of happineſs, 


which take their riſe , from the progreſy | 


and improvement in virtue, or za vice, 
which haye been made by moral agents in 
this ſtate of exiſtence, and from the neceſ- 
ſary uſe of ſharp puniſhments to correct thoſg.. 
miſchiefs which accompany a bad choices. 
In regard to the juſt diſpenſation of choſa 


. puniſhes 
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Immutability of Moral Truth. 247 
puniſhments which ſinful man receives from 
his 'fellow-crearure man, the propriety of 
ſuch puniſhments takes its riſe from the 
principles of utility and neceſſity, and its 
juſtice from the principles of ſelf-defence, 
and the agreement and aſſent to ſuch diſtri- 
bution of rewards and puniſhments as are 
adjudged by law, and coerced by govern- 
ment, which, it is aſſerted, ate contained in 
all political compacts. Men are ſuppoſed to 
give up willingly the unprotected rights of 
nature for inferior privileges, becauſe theſe 
privileges are, or ought to be, eompletely ſe · 
cured by their obedience to government. But 
both on the ptineiples of philoſophical liberty, 
and on the principles of philoſophical necefſi- 
ty, both in a ſtate of nature and in a ſtate of 
civil 7, there can be no infringement ' 
of juſtice in infli&ing even the putiiſiment 
of death on an offender, whoſe depravity ren- 
ders him noxious to the ſafety of his fellow- 
creatures, becauſe the act is warranted on 
the principle of u reaſonable ſelf-defence. 
The magiſtrate does not, or at leaſt he ought 


not, to preſume to put himſelf in God's place, 


as 'a'rigid and a proper diſpenſer of rewards 
and puniſhments on the abſtra ideas an- 
nexet to merit and demerit, but on a prin- 
ciple of utility and neceſſity ; being autho- 

a R 4 riſed 


N 
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riſed for this purpoſe, by the free voice and 
aſſent of his fellow-citizens,- he proceeds to 
inflict ſuch puniſhment on offenders as the 
mild dictates of humane laws allow. And 
he thus proceeds on the principle of an 
utility ariſing from that moral neceſſity 
which has been contended. for, that ſuch 
puniſhments on delinquency,” may ſerve as 
motives, in the way of example, for the re- 
ſtraint of vice; and alſo on the principle of 
a neceſſity ariſing from the neceſſary means 
of ſelf-defence. It is eaſy to fee that 
rewards adjudged by law, authoriſed by 
cuſtom, and dealt out by the magiſtrate, 
are to be a on the lame. PING 
ples. | 
To the laft article of the third, objettion 
to the doctrine of: a moral neceflity, as it is 
ſtated in this treatiſe, viz, that on ſach a 
principle, all the praiſes which are beſtowed 
on virtue, and all the rigorous diſapptoba- 
tions of vice, will loſe their grounds in juſ· 
tice, and become childiſh and puerile ex · 
preſſions of human ſentiment, it may be 
dogmatically aſſerted, becauſe the aſſertion 
is founded on experience, that authoritative 
criterion of truth, that all the laviſh Praiſes 
which are now ſometimes beſtowed on vir- 
tue, or rather on virtuous actions, and thoſe 


ſharp 
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ſharp and rigorous diſapprobations which 
ſometimes attend vicious ones, and which 
form ſo great a part of human ſufferings; 
for human vices have in general no other 
fource than what may be found in a childiſh 
and puerile expreſſion of human ſentiment; 
nor ever can have other, unleſs ſuch a re- 
formation was to take place in the preſent 
ſtate of moral opinion, and of moral prac- 
tice, as would totally baniſh moral evil 
from ſociety. If the laviſh praiſes which 
are ſometimes beſtowed on virtuous charac- 
ters, and virtuous adtions always attended 
ſueh characters, and ſuch actions in every 
walk and ſituation of life, there might be 
ſome reaſon to believe that they proceeded 
from an abſtract conſideration of the worth 
and value of virtue. But as we find that 
theſe praiſes take the meaſure of their de- 
gree, and often draw their occaſion from 
the cireumſtances and ſituation of virtu- 
ous characters *, and conſequently from the 
meaſure and extent of the conſequences of 

rig from high life, high characters are drawn, 
' "Afaint in-crape, is twice a faint in lawn | 
A judge is juſt, a chancellor juſter (till, * 
A gownman learned, a biſhop what you will : 


_ Wiſe if a miniſter, but if a king 
p pre wiſe, more learn'd, more juſt, more every thing. 


Pope's Moral Eſſays, Epiſtle I. part 2. 


'S | virtuous 
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victuous actions, as they are ſuppoſad to 
affect public, and private happineia . we 
mult be convinced, that ſuch Javidh praiſes 
flow from the, intereſted. feelings of human 
ſentiment; and as they do not ariſe from 
any abftraQ conſideration af the worth and 


value of virtue, or any abſtract conſideration: 
of the worth and value of virtuous perſons, 
they are as equally fitted. to ſquare with tha 
principles of philoſophical necoſſity, as wh 


the prineiples of philoſaphical liberty. 


| The, ſharp and rigorous — 
vice, Which is tao often partially infliged. 
on vicious perſons, and with a laviſhment- 


which extends: to cruelty, alſo take their 
riſe from the meaſure and. extent of the 
conſequences which follow criminal actions, 
as they affect public and private happineſs, 


when they do not flow from the vicious" 
ſources af envy, rancout, revenge. the de- 
fire of levellipg great characters, the deſire 
of moying an enemy or a rival out of the 
way, or the other mode of exalting our. 
ſelyes to a comparative excellence by the 
diſparagement of our neighbours. Hence 
the blame and diſapprobation of the vicious 
perſon, or the criminal action, is never mea · 


ſured by any rule drawn from the ahſtract 
conlideration of vice, as it ſtands oppoſed 


ta 
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to the ahſtract conſideration of virtue, on 
the immutable principles of fitneſs and un- 
fitneſs ; but as the meaſure of (malevolent, 
or palitical fentiment prevails; and as the 
conſequences of the criminal action, which 
never is, nor ever can be in the power of 
the agent to command, extends to publig 
or private injury. Thus, if an individual in 
ſociety commits -a criminal action, which, 
by accidental circumſtances, is not attended 
with that injury to the public or to private 
perſons as was expected, and if the vicious 
agent is happily placed in a ſituation where 
neither envy, revenge, rancour, political 
intereſt,” nor rivalſhip prevail againſt him, 
the diminution of the meaſure of diſpraiſe 
which he incurs. will he in exact proportion 
to the accidental diminution of the i injury. 
A thief and a murderer rouſes every man's 
anger; but a bad prince, or a bad miniſter, 
or any other perſon, whoſe. vices, perhaps, 
are much more extenſively miſchievous, 
often eſcape free from public reſentment ; 
becauſe, as lord Bolingbroke obſerves, the 
ſtrings of a publie intereſt pull much weaker 
than the nearer cords which affect a private 
concern. Thus, becauſe a public i injury is 
oh popularly felt as an ide one, it is 
never 
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never equally teſented; and this theſe bad 
public men obtain a freedom from denſure 
and reproof. Indeed, if the vittnes" of a 
good man are thought inimieal to any falſe 
object of intereſt in the multitude, they 
vrill meet with perſecution rather than 
praiſe: Men's reſentment for vice is, "it 
is true, ſometimes heightened by the 
power of ſympathy in very flagrant actions 


of cruelty and injuſtice; but in rulgir 


minds the reſentmeut is both blended, and 
takes its riſe from à ſenſe of private intereſt. 
Thus, if a perſon, whoſe powerful ſituation 
in life ſecures to him a capability of ſcreef- 
ing himſelf from legal puniſhment, or che 


pability of extending benefits as well as in- 
juries, he may go on multiplying offence 
upon offence, without ſuffering much from 
the reprehenſion of his fellow- citizens; and 
as the knave in the pillory, and the woman 
divorced for adultery, form two very oppo- 


ite inſtances of that delinquent penalty 


which proceeds from the diſapprobation” of 


mankind, to the knave in ermine, and the 


meretricious wanton ſcreened by ſituation 
and circumſtances from public puniſhment, 


or the m rancour of private ſcan⸗ | 
25 dal, 


infamy of a public ſentence, and alſo a ca- 
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dal , we may venture to aſſert; that it «is 
mis fortune and ſituation alone, independent 
of any juſtly adapted ſentiment of merit or 
demerit, to that criterion of virtue and vice 
which is grounded on the abſtract fitneſs of 
things, which gives to diſpraiſe its meaſute 
and. its ſtrength. And therefore the dif- 
praiſe of mankind,1as it is a mere human 
ſentiment, founded on intereſt, agrees as 
as well with the principles of philoſophical 


neceſſity as with the principles of philoſphi- 


cal liberty. There is no danger that the 
conviction of the truth of a moral neceſſity, 
ſhould make men incline to a weak indul - 
gence to the frailties of their neighbours. 
Is it nat common to ſee people expreſs re- 
ſentment even againſt inanimate beings, 
which have been injurious to them in any 
manner. And is it not yet more common 
to ſee them deſtroy, with the appearance of 
a malevolent feeling, animals who are, by 
the law of their nature, noxious to them, 
and can it be ſuppoſed that the moſt igno-—- 
rant of the human race, act thus on the 


belief of any criminal demerit in theſe in- 


” 6 You But ba ſtate, mageſtically drunk, | 


Proud as a peereſs, prouder as a punk. 
| Pope s Moral Eſſays, Epiſtle II. 


animate | 
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animate and animated beings, But, ſay the 
free willers, the eftabliſhed laws of Provis 
dence do not ſiuare with our: idens of 5 Juſs 
tice, if men are in any degree ſufferers for 
actions which it was not in-theie power to 
prevent. But do not mad perſons. fuffer 
for infirmities' which are - involatitary ? 16 


not even bodily deformity, to àn utpbileſor 


phieal mind, often 28 ſeverely felt by the 
_ inſults it [incurs as moral deformity? DS 
not often the innocent and the metitorions' 
fuffer from the vices of others ? Docb net 


an affectionate parent feel more mentmt 


- pain for the loſs of à child, than oe wh 


has leſs natural affection? But where can lie | 


the injuſtice in cauſing or admitting of 
ſufferings for the benevolent end of cor- 
rection, and to produce the greater eapant⸗ 
lity of a future happineſs? Th 
| There is a rational praiſe and diſpraif 


| which will be found alone to ſquare with 


the principle of a philoſophical or a moral 
neceſſity. That ſober and moderate praiſe; 
which may be reaſonably allowed-to a finite 
and dependent being, muſt exift in his hav- 
ing made -a proper uſe of his. powers, and 
his opportunities, of his having in the ſtoic 
language, adapted his pre- conceptions of 
[4/15 ® ; 


good. 
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related, be: may claim, on the beſt grounds 


_ which in ſome caſes are too powerful for his 


reer 
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good and evil to the exact meaſure of their 
real qualities. As ſuah an agent may, in the 
trueſt ſenſe of the word be conſidered a 
having been made the iuſtrument of his 
own ;rationah. intereſt ; and the inſtrument 
thoſe terreſttial ereatures to whom he ſtands 


of reaſon, the praiſe and gratitude of fotie» 
ty Whereas, onthe: contrary, that ſober, 
that moderate, and that Chriſtian diſpraiſe 
or diſpleaſure, Which may de reafopabhy 
given to an imperfed creature, ſurrounded 
with: thoſe. difficulties and thoſe dangers, 


natural virtue, and the: ſmall meaſure: of bis 
muſt exiſt.in the ſenſe of a certain compara· 
tive, e Gen to the excellence of more 
virtuous agents; but this difapprobation . 
will always be tempered with that kind of 

pity, which takes place in the humane breaſt, 
when the noxious nature of an animat 
obliges one who is uſed to philoſophical 
reflection to deprive him of exiſtence. This 
difpraiſe or diſapprobation will alſo be tem- 
pered with that Chriſtian. charity 'which in- 


dies the trial of moral lenitives, before 


moral 
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moral cauſtics are applied for reformatiotl. 
With that Chriſtian charity which/is-always 
active in the beſt means for effecting the 
deſired reformation, which is apt to teach; 


patient to ſuffer, ready to forgive injuries 
which mourns over the miſeries of a fallen 


brother becauſe it regards vice as the worſt 


of human defects and human misfortunes; 


and which never puniſhes from a principle 
of wanton cruelty and revenge, but from - 


the neceſſity of an occaſion. Such a mode- 


ration in our diſapprobation of the-erroneous. 


elections of our fellow - creatures, which 
accords fo exactly with religious ſentiment; 


and the precepts. of the Goſpel, will: be ſo 


far from affording, any encouragement to- 
vice, that it will naturally have a contrary! 
effect. For if vice was always conſidered as 
a quality of ſo degrading a nature, as to de 
mand the commiſeration of every humane 
mind in a ſuperior degree. to any natural 
defect or evil, it would, from that averſion 


which we have for pity, when we conſider . 


it as united to a certain degree of con- 
tempt, be more avoided than ſickneſs or 


deformity of. body, if health, beauty, ſick - 
neſs, and deformity of body were among 


the objects of our choice. And thus, inſtead 
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of anxiouſly enquiring after the corporal | 
health of our friends, we ſhould ' pre- 
ſerve. our anxiety for the ſtate of their 
mental conſtitution 3" and inſtead of the 
common compliment of, how. is the ſtate 
of your health in the corporal ſenſe? we 
ſhould adopt the more friendly and fig- 
nificant» phraſes of, is all well within; 
how -fland the affections to-day ; are tbe 
volitions of the right caſt? Thus ſuch ſen- 
timents of pious charity, were they general- 
ly encouraged and generally adopted, would 
become a ſtronger coercive principle for the 
enforcement of virtuous eleQions, than 
thoſe ſanctions of rewards and puniſhments 
which exiſt in the preſent intereſted reſent· 
ments of human ſentiment. 

On the fourth objection, as it is ſtated in 
this treatiſe, the arguments which have been 
already urged, if candidly cotifidered, will 
be ſufficient grounds for inducing à greater 
ſtrength and vigour of religious ſentimenit 
on the belief af a moral neceſſity, than can 
be induced by the belief of a philoſophical 
liberty: becauſe, it has been ſhown, that 
the virtue of all moral agents, and the mo- 
ral attributes of God hitiſelf, have their 
grounds in the * ariſes from 


motives z 


[motives ; that this neceſſity is ſo far from car- 
Tying with. t any principle derogatory to a ta- 
tional agent, that it conſtitutes the very eſ- 
ſence of rational agency ; and as ſuch; it was 
becoming the goodneſs of God to beſtom on 
man. : a goodneſs which is ſo tempered with 
a benevolent wiſdom, that every. inconveni- 
ence or miſchief which, can ariſe from it, is 
as far corrected as the nature of things wilt 
admit; and, perhaps; corrected in a man. 
ner as to admit of no degree of poſitive evik 
Farther it is to be aſſerted, that the doctrine 
of. philoſophical liberty is hoſtile to every 
rational idea which can be formed of perfect 
benevolence and perfect wiſdom; that ſuck 
a liberty is fo unbecoming the beneficert - 
Father of the univerſe: to beſtow on his eres 
tures, that it appears like ſetting a child of 
two years old upon its legs, and beating it, 
becauſe. it falls in attempting to walk; or 
rather like the giving a privilege. merely 
for the pretence of inflicting a puniſſiment: 
a puniſhment inadequate, in rigour, to auy 
finite offence, and inflicted without the pro- 
per ends, the benevolent ends of correctioa 
and reformation; a puniſhment which * 
no ſenſe of things can be conſidered -/ 


8 2875 to the attributes of perfect julte 
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and perfect benevolence; even on the ſuppo- 
firi6rs that a creature, having the free . 55 of 
lis reaſon, ſtiould willingly prefer deſtruction | 
to ſelf-preſervation/- But, indeed, the very 
word temptation ſuppoſes an object of de- 
ſire, wich reaſon would: combat if ſhe had 
ſufficient ſtrength. It is on theſe reaſons, 
then that the character of the Deityꝭ muſt; 
in human eſtimation, on che principles of 
philoſophical liberty, : ſuffer degradation; 
whereas//on the doctrine of philoſophical 
or moral -neceffity; infinite wiſdom and ins 
finite goodneſs can be traced through all 
the concatenation of moral cauſes: and itlleir 
effects. It is alſo obſervable, that thougli 
the voice of revelation does not condeſcend 
to enter into the niet diſtinctions of meta- 
phyſical reaſoning, andi tallis only of frees 
dom in a popular ſenſe, vz. the fretdm of 
action correſpondent to volition; yet it 
every where preſents motives tothe human 
mind; as the only impellers of : volition; 
and in all the diſpenſations of Providence; 
in regard to human ſufferings, whith® we 
obſerve to take place in the human ſyſtem; 
they are commonly attended with the falus 
tary” effect of reforniationh.- 
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On the ſbeond article of the aa ts 
2 to the doctrine of moral nereſbty, 
it ſtands in this treatiſe, viz, that n 
VFould relax every principle of attention o 
rational intereſt, by inducing an opinion, 
that all creatures are; chained to the foat of 
fate, and have it not in their power to mur 
their on fortune, nor to meliorate or ag 
grayate the evils of a pre · determined def. 
ny i it is to be anſwered, that this pre- dater. 
- mined deſtiny ſeems to hang as heavy on 
the doctrine of philoſophical liberty as on 
the doctrine of philoſophical neceſſity. The 
poſitive nature of this pre-determination = 
ſhems: mare apparently to teſt in the preſcts 
enec of God, an attribute abſolutely deckized, 
hy the wine of revelation, to be inherent in 
the. Deity, and en attribute which ſtemg 
neceſſary for ſuck a providential gien, 
med as ia agteeable to the majeſty of the 
Deny. And whether cartain creatures ars 
darn with ſuch corvpt and ipfirm nurse 
a eser to gceaion depraved voti 
independent of external: motiyes, which 
never was, nar ever tan be denied by the 
free-willexs ; for ssbarwiſe there canld be 
no accounting fox depraved ele ſtiaaa; ny 
whether the weak natures of ſome creatures 
i & 5 _— | are 
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oe fed nes, is of vety little con- 
ſequetice on the 0 uettion of x pre- determin- 
0 


ed deffiny, Phil gelen ö. we nelly, | 


aQive principles of the mind: becauſe it 
ſhows men the way how they m artive ac 
the defired port, and they will de ver quattel 
with their company, though they Houſd be 
dliged to admit of deffity 48 ot of the 
number; and they may be ſure that theie 
Jes, ts get rid of the more galling 
chains of fate, will be attended with the 
happieſt conſequentes. Hüt to manage this 
very ſerious objeflion id a more ferf6us 
way, where a rational intereft is once th6- 
roughly underſtood, the | very law of bur 
nature forbids that fupintnel which is fup- 
poſed to take place in this inffance.” * Aſk 
the miſet, aſk the man of ambition, whether 
we one will forbext the offered means of 
obtaining wealth, and the other of power, 
on any fpecufative opinion of a pre- deter- 
mined deſtiy? Or, aſ the phifofopher, of 
coe and regular atleclions, whethet he will 
. forbext che offered mæatis of advancing the 
. intereſts of Bithſelf, his child, or even his 
friend, on any ſich ſperulative opinion? 
Alk the gouty and the infirm man, Who is 


3 tot- 
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tottering down a deep deſcent of ſtairs,whe«. 
ther_be will forbear to lay hold of the ſafe. 


and convenient aſſiſtance which the banni- 
ſters afford, on the faith of any ſpecula - 
tive opinion. Aſk the man who is fond of 


this terreſtrial exiſtence, who finds his health ' 


invaded,and his life endangered by an acute 
diſeaſe, whether he will withhold the means 
which medicine affords, on the faith of any 
ſpeculative opmion? 

The doctrine of a philoſophical or a moral 
neceſſity, though it cannot rationally allow 
of infinite puniſhment for finite crimes, yet 

it cannot, rationally deny or ſet any limits 
but thoſe of eternity to a ſharpneſs of cars 
region, which may exceed every thing 
which man e'er felt, or the extenſive powers 
of human imagination can paint. The ne+ 


ceſſitarian allows, that the puniſhment muſt . 


be ſharp indeed, and muſt admit of a rigour 


and a duration which omnipaterice can alone 


inflict, which is capable of correcting thoſe 
profligate characters who have continued 
firm in iniquity, and withſtood the ordinary 
chaſtiſements which attend vice in this ſtage 
of exiſtence. - The neceſſitarian argues, that 
the poſſeſſion with the degree of the bleſſ- 

ings which attend a future ſtate of exiſtence, 


entirely 
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entirely depend on the progreſs which we 
have made in this life, towards a capability 
of virtuous enjoyment and virtuous ſociety. 
He contends for a neceſſity ef correQing, by 
puniſhment, the depravity which ariſes 
ſrom vicious habits, vicious actions, and 
vicious propenſities, before any creature can 
by the nature of things, in the ordinary 
courſe of God's . providence, be capable of 
being received into the habitations of the 
bleſſed. And as he contends for a neceſſary 
time of probation for the contracting good 
habits, and acquiring ſuch an experience in 
the ways of well doing, as may confirm 
thoſe good reſolutions, and ſtrengthen that 
infant virtue which follows the voice of an 
awakened conſcience, he altogether rejects 
28, à vain chimera, and a deluſive hope, the 
efficacy, of a death - bed repentance, for the 
avoiding thoſe tremendous conſequences 
which follow a diſobedience to the dictates 
of reaſon, and the commands of God in this 
world. And he contends that every man 
muſt one time or another ſet his hand to 
the oar, and become the inſtrument . of 
his own, happineſs, or be certain to remain | 
in irremmediable miſery. 

It is on theſe grounds that the neceſſitarian 
contends, that the opinion which he bas 
84 adopted, 
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adopted, affords him the beſt. argumente to 
rouſe the negligent and careleſs being to an 


attention to his rational intereſt, both in 
mowing him the tremendous dangers which 
follow the neglect of his powers and ſa- 
culties, and the means to uſe them to the 
beſt advantage, arguments which muſt have 
their proper force and uſe, if there is any 
thing in pain and miſery to which the hu- 
man mind is naturally averſe, or any thing 
in caſe and pleaſure to which it is TORS 
inclined. | 

On the fifth objection to che Jodrine of 
moral neceflity, as ĩt is ſtated in this. treatiſe, 


that by its introducing a negation of all 
merit and demerit, the pleaſing ſenſe of felf- ' 


| approbation will be taken away, and- with 
it the more uſeful ſenſe of remorſe and 
Hame, thoſe ſtrong incentives to repentance 
and amendment; it may be retorted, that 
there appears little grounds for ſelf-appro- 
dation on the very beſt uſe of a faculty 


which i is exerciſed without the proper mo- 


tive to influence ſuch an exertion. Thatthe 
obedience of a child, when ſuch obedience 
has no other grounds than the indulging its 


own humour, can never be conſidered by 
te parent as of ſo metitorious a Rature as 


an obedience grounded on the 2 


Ni, 
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of duty, the proper impelling motives. 
That the pride of an independent virtue is 
tidiculous and impertinent in a finite crea» 
ture, and condemned. dy alk the principles 
of A4 5 rational religion. That ſuch pride 
raints the beauty and perfection of _ faiteft 
actions, by "filling men with an arrog; 
ſeH-eſtimation, and by incliaing deen 3 
ok with contempt, inſtead of pity ind 
Chriſtian charity on the more fallible naturt 
of their fellow- creatures. That ſuch avi av- 
rogant ſelf-eſtimation tends to weaken that 
ſtrong ſenſe of allegiance” and deperidence 
which'is due from the creature to the Ctea- 
tor, who is the only ſource of all good, and 
without whoſe providential affiſtance ici af- 
fording the powers and the means with their 
proper uſe, norie of his creatures can, in an\ 

ſenſe of the word, arrive at any degree of 
virtue, and conſequently at any degree of 
happineſs. That from that moſt dangerous 
of all the principles of ſeduction, Becauſe 


by its ſplendid and ſeemingly chaſte altare- 
ments, it is the beſt adapted to act on the 


ambitious nature of the human mind, 4 
ſpiritual and a moral pride, the modeſt arid 
humble prineiples of philoſophical necelfity, 
are more particularly calculated to guard the 
puri of human virtue; betaufe, inflead of 
f filling 
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filling the mind with vain and intoxicating 
phantaſms of a. ſelf-moving principle of 
good, it repreſents the true ſtate of human 


dependence. And whilſt it warns its diſ- 


ciple to guard againſt every avenue of vice, 


to keep watch day and night, leſt the ene- 


my ſhould come and find him Numbering | 
over his duty, it teaches him an humble, 
though not a fearful dependence on the 


power and wiſdom of the Deity, graciouſly 
to afford him ſuch means of aſſiſtance 
as are beſt eme to inſure his -ſalvas' 
tion. 1 

On the — Sel that the rip = 
philoſophical neceſſity would produce a ne- 
gation of thoſe ſtrong incentives to repent» 
ance and amendment, the acute feelings of 
remorſe and ſhame, it is to be obſerved, that 


No man ever felt leſs concern for the break». 


ing of a limb, on the ſenſe. that he never 
intended to do himſelf any harm. That no 


fond parent ever felt leſs regret for the pre- 


mature and accidental loſs of a child, from 
the conſideration that the accident was not 
occaſioned. by an intentional careleſſneſs; not 
is it the nature of man to ſooth the anguiſh 
and ſoften the keeneſs which attend ſenſa- 
tions, called forth by thoſe impreſſions which 
the misfortunes attending moral turpitude 
produce, 
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produce, by remedies deduced from ſpecu- 
lati ve reaſoning. Diſhonour in the worſt 
ſenſe of the word, viz. the total loſs of mo- 
ral reputation, the ſierce reſentment of in- 
jured ſociety, the preſent hour of irremedi- 
able woe, the dreadful proſpective of more 


' laſting ſufferings, in the dark volume of fu- 


turity, will all be felt in the full proportion 
of-their energetic powers, and triumph over 
the faint attempts which can be made by the 
human mind, to ſhield itſelf from ſuffering; . 
by the attainment. of an | apathy. deduced 
from philoſophic; reaſoning. ' Neither can 
the anguiſh of remorſe be ever ſoftened. by 
the belief of a. philoſophical neceſſity, but 
rather receive an additional vigour from this 
ſource: of moral feeling. The mere abuſe 
of will can be rectified by a correction of 
that abuſe: but the neceſſitarian ſees with 
horror, that his misfortunes ot: his errors 
have led him into evils, which have occa- 
ſioned a depravity, which ſubjects him be- 
yond the power of his natural diſpoſition to 
the impulſe of bad motives; he feels the in- 
creaſed ſtrength of the enemy, and that he has 


loſt a great deal of the dignity and beauty of 


his nature. And as vice is as hateful to our 
fellow creatures as it is inimical to our own 
peace, 
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peace, can it be reafonably ſuppoſed that's 


man will not uſe his endeavours to 


' the incurring fo gteat an evil, when eir⸗ 
| cumſtanees bring the Propet conivictiori of 


its nature to his mind. Can it reeſonadly 


de ſuppoſed, that if 4 mari was to carry about 


with him any natural infirmity, which ren- 
dered him odious to ſociety, fuch 43 bad = 
favour, or the like, that he would nof robret 
this misfortune; though he ſhould have 
happened to have meurred it by forme error 
which, as eircumſtances then flood, ke had 
been inepelied 6 rum far; #nd that Be 
would not immediately ſet about the .nteartd 
which his uriderſtariding pointed out to hit, 
might remedy a defect which was int᷑ntieal 
to his own peace, aud hateful to his fel; 

low- eremures, with waom he was dbſiged 
to aſſociate ? And laſtiy, ean it rea fonahly be 
fuppoſed, that the ferſe of freedom freut 


voluntary guilt; will prevent a lunatie, in 


ms lueid intervals, from taking hellebors; 
or any other medicine, whieht is belle el 


to have fufſictent power to abate of cire 


_ his malady, and eee the e 


0s bis unforumate volitions... £207 
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(GOD eee and goed magiſtrate 
ſays7lord Bolingbroke , carry on 
a 655 of God, and by making men bet- 
tot, make them happier: when theſe: are 
corrupt, the infection ſpraads, they cor- 
rupt the people; the people them; ſocial 
love is oxtngurhed, and paſſion divides 
thoſe vrbom reaſon has united. When the 
abuſe is confined within certain bounds, the 
condition of many men may be happy, 
and chat of all may be ſtill tolerable; and 
wd when” conſuſion or: ted 
.comges intaterable, we are to conſider, that 
they who ſuffer deſerve to fufer. Good 
government cannot grow ' excefſively bad, 
un liberty be wrned imo flavery, unicts the 


duty of a people co-operate to their own 
ruin. The laws by which focieties are g0- 


- + Philaſaghical Works, vol. iv. p. 394. et ſeq, 
verned, 
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verned, regard particulars, and tadviduats 
are rewarded and puniſhed by men; but the 
laws by wich the moral 46 well is the 
phy ſical world is governed, regard generals 
and communities, are rewarded and puniſh- 
ed by God, according to the nature of things 
in the ordinary courſe of his providence, 
and even without any extraordinary inter- 
poſition. Look round the world, ancient 
and modern, you will obſerve the ſtate of 
mankind to increaſe in happineſs, or de- 
cline to miſery, as virtue ar vice prevails in 
their general ſocieties. Thus the Author; of 
nature has been pleaſed to conſtitute the 
human ſyſtem; and he muſt be mad w 
thinks that any of the atheiſtical, theologis 
cal, or philoſophical makers or menders of 
the world, could have conſtituted it better. 
The ſaying of Alphonſus, king of Caſtile, 
who found ſo many faults: in the conſtrue- 
tion of the material world, that. he: pro- 
nounced himſelf able to have given the'ſus 
preme Architect a better plan, has been 
heard with horror by every theiſt. Shall 
we hear without horror, the men ſpoken of 
here, when they find, fault with the moral 
as well as phyſical plan; when they found 
* againſt the Juſtice, goodneſs, and 
wiſdom 
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wiſdom of God, merely on their pride; 
when they aſſume, on no other foundation 
that man is, or ought to have been the final 
cauſe of the creation; and raib as heartily 
againſt Providence, as -Plutarch - repreſents 


Epicurus to have done; in ſhort, when they 


go ſo far as to impute to God the introduc 
tion or the permiſſion of thoſe evils which 


neither God is anſwerable for, if I may uſe 


ſuch an expreſſion, nor nature, nor reaſon, 
but our own perverſe wills, and the wn 
elections which we make. 


I cannot hear any part of this without 


Wn and therefore, if I had watked with 


Wollaſton in ſome retired field, my medi- 


tations would have been very different from 
his : 1 ſhould have been convinced, that the 


faculty of thinking is given to ſenfitive ani- 


mals, as we call them, in a lower degree 
than to man; but I ſhould have been con- 
vinced, that they have the power of exer- 
ciling it in reſpect to preſent objects only. 
The contrary would appear to me on ſome 
occaſions, as manifeſt in them, or in ſome 
of them, as it appears on others, and on 
more in the man, who is born dumb. I 
ſhould feel the ſuperiority of my ſpecies z 


but I ſhould acknowledge the community 
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of our kind, I ſhould rouſe in a 
grateful ſenſe of theſe advantages above 
all others, that I am a creature capable of 
. . of adoring and worſhipping: my 
Creator, capable of diſcovering bis will in 
the law of my nature, and capable of pro- 
moting my happineſs by it. I ſhould ac. 
knowledge thankfully, that I am able, by 
the ſuperiority of my intellectual faculties, 
much better than my fellow-ereatures to 
avaid ſome exils, and to ſoften others, which 
are common to us and to them; I ſhould 
confeſs, that as I proved myſelf more ra- 
tional than they, by employing my reaſanm 
to this purpoſe, fo I ſhould prove myſelf 
leſs rational, by repining at my ſtate here, 
and by complaining that there are una void. 
perfect virtue nor perfect . are to 
be found among the ſons of men; and that 
we ought to judge of the continuance af the 
one, as We may judge of our perſeverance 
ia the ether, according to 3 maxim in the 
Ethics of Confucius ; not by this, that we - 
never fall from either, fince in this ſenſe 
there would be no one good, nor no one 
happy man in the world ; but by this; that 
when we do fall, we ile again, and purſue 
the 
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the Journey of life in the ſame road. Let 
us purſue it contentedly, and learn, that ag 
the fofteſt pillow-on which we can lay our 
heads, has been ſaid by Montagne to be 
Ignorance, we may ſay mort properly, chat 
it is reſignation ; he alone is happy, and he 
alone is truly ſo, who can ſay, welcome life, 
whatever it brings, welcome death what- 
ever it is; if the former, we change ourſtate, 
whatever it is; but we are ſtill the creatures 
of the ſame-God, he made us to be happy 
here, he may make us happier in another 
ſyſtem, of being, at leaſt this we are ſure of, 
that we ſhall be dealt with according to the 
perfections of his nature, not according to 
the imperfections of our own. Reſignation 
in this inſtance cannot be hard to one ho 
thinks worthily of God, nor in the other, 
except to one ho thinks too highly of man. 
That you, or I, or even Wollaſton himſelf, 


came, to the dirt under our feet, or be ming- 
led with the aſhes of thoſe herds or plants 
from whence we drew nutrition whilſt we 
lived, does not ſeem any indignity -offered 
to our nature, ſince it is common to, all · the 
animal kind; and he who complains of it as 
ſuch, does not ſeem to have been ſet byrhis 
T waſouing 


ſhould/return to the earth from whence we 
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reaſoning faculties ſo ſar above them W 


as to deſerve not to be lewelledt eit them 
ot his death. We were like them beföre our 


birth, that is, nothing; ſo we ſhall on this 


hypotheſis be like them too after our death, 
that is, nothing. What hardſhip is done 
us? None; unleſs it be a hardſhip that we 
are not immortal, becauſe we wiſh to be 
ſo, and flatter ourſelves with that expecta- 
tion. As well might that emperor of China 
have complained of his diſappointment, when 
he imagined he had bought immortality of a 
certain impoſtor, who pretended to give it, 
and then died. If this hypotheſis were 
true, which J am far from aſſuming; l 
ſhould have no reaſon to complain, though 
having taſted exiſtence, I might abhor non - 


entity. Since then, the firſt cannot be de-. 
monſtrated by reaſon{ nor the ſecond be re. 


conciled to my in ward ſentiment, let me 

take refuge in reſignation at the laſth ain 
every other act of my life. Let others be 
ſolicitous about their future Rate, and fright- 
en and flatter themſelves, as prejudice, 
imagination, bad health, or good health, 
nay, a lowering day 1 clear ſunſhine, 


ſhall inſpire them to do; let the tranquil- 


lity of my mind reſt on this immoveable 
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rock, that my future, as well as my preſent, 
ſtate are ordered by an almighty and all- 
wiſe Creator, and that they are equally 
fooliſh and preſumptuous who make im- 
maginary excurſions into futurity, and who 
complain of the preſent.“ 

We have given the reader a large ſpeei- 
men of theiſtical cant, bechuſe we find the te- 
nor of it a condemnation of thoſe principles 
of reaſoning on which we have grounded 
the immutability of moral truth. It muſt 
be plain to the reader, that the author con- 
tradifts himſelf, or is guilty of the higheſt 
abſurdity, when he declares that man, who, 
according to his own hypotheſis, is ſtamped 
by, his Creator with the character of vice, 
for the purpoſe of adapting his nature to 
his ſituation, is the author of all the evils 
which he ſuffers by his deviations from the 
line of moral reAitude : that he is alſo 
guilty: of an equal abſurdity in allowing 
that the vices and corruptions of indivi- 
duals, proceed from the corruptions of go- 
vernment; and then in aſſerting, that every 
individual who ſuffers from the abuſe of 
government, ſuffers deſervedly. It muſt 
be alſo plain to the reader, that the 
. under the higheſt profeſſions of 

F reſpect, 
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reſpe&, has written a greater hbel agaimift 


the providential government of God than 
Epicurus himſelf, or any of his moſt auda- 


cious followers ; that his opinions; whilſt 


they tend to deſtroy every principle of hope 


confidence, and religious aſſurance from the 


mind of man, afford no remedy for the 
miſery to which the human ſpecies are ſub- 


jected, but that which lies in an apathy of 


- feeling and ſentiment, ſo contrary to the 
frame and conſtitution of nature; that it has 
ſtamped a ridicyle on the beſt ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy that ever was, or ever can be plan- 
ned on à principle of human mortality: 2 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, which, however re- 
pugnant to the experience of mental and 
corporeal ſenſation, has nothing of thoſe in- 
numerable inconſiſtencies and contradictions 
which are to be found in lord Bolingbroke's 
ſyſtem of rehgion and ethics. The apathy, 


or that ſtate of indifference, which is recom- 


mended by his lordſhip as the only reme- 


dy for the evils which he ſuppoſes to be de- 


ſignedly inflicted by the Creator on the crea- 
ture man; ts fo far from being the only 
comfort that Omnipotence is willing or 
able to beſtow, that the Almighty has con- 
"deſcended to reveal to us his benevolent in- 
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tions, * He requires not of us à fla viſh re- 
verence on the principle of fear, but invites 
us to cultivate that knowledge of his good- 
neſs which is ſo well calculated to inſpire 
love and to thoſe who ſhut their eyes from 
the proſpect of a bleſſed futurity, and wil- 
fully-continue in the dark gloom. of ſceptieal 
perverſeneſs, we may truly apply lord Bo- 
lingbroke's ſatirical obſervation, that they 
do not ſeem to have been fet by their rea- 
ſoning faculties fo far above the brate arii- 
mals in life, as to deſerve not to be levelled 
with them at their death. But why ſo fe- 
vere? ſays the ſceptic. How can you deduee 
any argument for the weakneſs of our rea- 
foning faculties, from doubts which the 
phenomena of nature fo fully authoriſe ? 
Doe we not ſee that every animated or inani- 
mated being loſes that property which ſup- 
ports what wwe call life, and falls into a ſtate 
uf corruption and total annihilation? We 
are told, indeed, that ſome perſons have 
bor ne teſtimonyto a reſurrection of the dead, 
but can you bring any credible witneſs to 
the truth of ſuch a miracle within the me- 
mory of man? As the laſt revelation has 
failed of its effects, why is it not followed 
apr andther, attended with ciroumſtances 
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of ſuchan authority, as ſhall change ſcepticiſm 
into the determined principle of certainty ? 
For as God has given us our ſenſes as the 
only inlets to our knowledge, no teſtimony 
which contradicts the evidence of theſe ſenſes, 
as they are affected by the ordinary courſe 
of the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, n to 
be received by us. 

In anſwer to theſe objections of the ſrep- 
tic, it is to be obſerved, that, aeg to 
this reaſoning, revelations attended with 
circumſtances of a ſupernatural power, muſt 
be ſo often repeated, that they would be- 
come the ordinary courſe of providential 
government, and turn the empire of human 
laws, eſtabliſhed on the principle of human 
reaſon, into a theocratical police. If reſurrec- 
tions from the dead were to become the com- 
mon objects of obſervation, where would be 
the trial of faith ; and where would be the 
trial, or even the reality of that virtue which 
was forced on the mind and inclinations of 
man, by the terrors and the hopes ariſing 
from ſuch a poſitive aſſurance of a reinſtate- 
ment, which would render the. criminal and 
the deſerving the ſubjects of reward and 
puniſhment? Would not ſuch an undeni- 


able demonſtration of power and intentian, 
deſtroy 
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deſtroy the force of every other motive 


tor, volition, and produce ſuch a neceſlity 
for religious ſentiment and moral conduct, 


as by removing all, moral evil; alſo take 
away all the advantages which have been 
Premiſed, to attend a ſtate of trial and proba- 
tion. The rational grounds of faith are of ſuch 
a nature, and the infirmity of human reaſon 
bas been ſo well ſupported and inſtruded by 
revelation, that a repetition of this kind of 


inſtruction would. be a work of ſuperero- 
gation; and whilſt the Deity condeſcended 
to force conviction. on the minds of the 


perverſe and the negligent, he might in- 


troduce a circumſtance i in the courſe of his 
| providence which, in the preſent more en- 


lightened and more generally communicative 
ſtate of the world, would deſtroy every 


principle of action, but thoſe of the flaviſſi 
kind. Well, ſays the ſceptic, we grant 


the force of your argument : but can God 


require the alſent of our underſtanding to 
what appears to be ſo incomprehenſible, as 
the re-eſtabliſhment and reſtoration of all the 


powers and faculties on which life and 


identity depend to a being, whoſe prin- 
ciples of animated exiſtence are obviouſly 
annihilated and loſt? To this we anſwer, 
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that the doubts of . ai 
founded in that ignorance on which a doubt 
of out [preſent ſtate of exiſtenee might 
with an equal degree of reaſon be founded, 
Are we capable of underſtanding by what 
means matter obtains the power of motiofi - 
Can we - tell how ſubſtances acquire the 
power of voluntary or ſpontaneous motion? 
Cati we tell in what manner the principle 
of ſueceſſive generation is ſuppotted? Can 
we tell what is the nature of that property 
which is the real effence of all beings? Can 
we form any ſatisfactory idea, or are we at 
all acquainted with thoſe principles of mo- 
tion by which the mind exerts her faculties? 
But in 'anfwer to thoſe doubts, which are 
founded on Ignorance, it is to be obſerved, 
that though the ſenſes are made the inlets 
6f all dur knowledge, they were ſtill de- 
ſigned to ſerve in a ſubordinate capacity to 
that Kigher power which ſubmits to be in- 
formed, but not to be governed by them. 
It is a ptoper exertion of this higher power, 
which at once keeps the ſenfes in a due 
ſtate of ſubjection, and convinces us, by the 
means of analogical deduction, that the ſame 
attribute of Omnipotence which gave tb 


ſubſtances their eſſence, and endued them 
with 
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with various modes of power, can withdraw 
the ſame powers, and effect a reſtoration as 
eaſily as it hid effected the original gift; 
and that the ſame power which produced 
the univerſe, and eſtabliſhed its laws; is 
fully equal to any occaſional departure 
from them. And thus, that ignorance, 
which is inſeparable from our ſituation 
and circumſtances, ean form no rational 
excuſe for our want of A IE in Om- 
ce. 

As lord Bolingbroke 15 laid great ſtreſs, 
and founds his moſt plauſible arguments, 
on-that inconſiſtency in reaſaning, which is 
to be found in thoſe divines who argue for 
an abſtract fitneſs of things, to be perceived 


by human agents, and a conformity of the 


divine volitions and conduct with that ab- 
ſtratt fitneſs; and, at the ſame time, ſup- 
port thoſe queſtionable points of faith, 
which evidently militate againft the prinei- 
ples of ſuch an abſtract fitneſs; it is moſt 
earneſtly to be wiſhed, that they would not 
give ſuch advantages to the enemy, as muſt 

ariſe from the keeping too cloſely to the 
literal text of ſcripture, and that they would 
not attempt to fubdue the reaſoning faculty 
by „ inſtead of ſupporting authori- 
ty 
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ty by a eriterion which is given us by God 
as a rule of our faith, and without whoſe 
aſſent religion becomes a mere mockery, 
and is ſtripped of every thing capable of 
rendering its ſervice worthy the acceptance 
of the divine Mind; and, in particular, as 
they are obliged to depart, in many caſes, 
from the literal text of ſcripture, and to 
acknowledge that the figurative phraſeolo- 
gy of the Eaſtern language induces a neceſ- 
ſity for liberal explication. It is alſo much 
to be lamented that they too often debaſe 
the intrinſic value of virtue, by repteſentiag 
vice as a thing profitable in itſelf, and, tp 
be rejected only on account of the penalties 
which are annexed to a diſobedience oß the 
laws of God: this encourages a ſlaviſh 
ſervitude on the ruins of a generous fealty; 
leads mankind into a miſtake on the prin- 
ciple of a worldly intereſt; induces a ſordid 
traffic of delivering up the goods of the 
body for the ſake of the ſoul, and repreſents 
the fountain, and the ſource of all felicity, 
the beneficent Author of all good gifts, as a 
Maſter, who expects the ſacrifice of ſome of 
the real objects of happineſs as a neceſſary 
attainment to a future good. But this is 
not the voice of reaſon or of ſcripture: in 
my 
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empire of reaſon, are the ſame ;, they both 
emancipate us from the moſt abject, the 
moſt ruinous, and the moſt painful of all 
ſervitudes, that ſervitude. which attends 


the maſtery of the paſſions, and fubjects our 


reaſon and our intereſt to its over- bearing 


rule: © How many religious authors, how 
many ſacred orators, ſays lord Shafteſbury, 
ſtrike at moral virtue as a kind of ſtep-dame, 


or rival to religion? Morality muſt not be 


named, nature has no pretence, reaſon is an 


enemy, common ' juſtice folly, and virtue 


- miſery ; who would not be vitious, had he 


his choice? who would forbear, or who 


. would value virtue, but for an hereafter ?” 


It has often been obſerved, but it is to be 
hoped without any grounds of truth, that 
ſome of the moſt devout people are the moſt 
addicted to the inteteſts of ſelf, on the nar- 
roweſt principles of ſelfiſhneſs. This, if 
true, muſt undoubtedly ariſe from the ſordid 
nature of that allegiance which they pay to 


the Deity, and from the falſe: conceptions 


which they have entertained of him, and 


the generous principles of his ſervice ; 


* and 
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my ſervice there is perfect freedom, ſays 
the Meſſiah; and the reaſon is plain, becauſe 
the empire of religious ſentiment; and the 
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and we muſt acknowledge, that we 
have often heard, with regret, ſome very 
moral and religious people, with the inno- 
cent view, it is to be ſuppoſed, of exalting 
their merit, and making in their own eyes 
their election more ſure,” declare, that if 
they had been aſſured of the poſitive mor- 
tality of their nature, their lives would have 
been directed by a contrary rule. Thus, if 
by ſuch à perſuaſion they had gained a 
liberty from fome ſeeming conſtraints of 
religion, they would have followed every 
perverſe motion of their will, and found to 
their coſt, that their liberty confiſted in the 
being kept in a continual ſubjection to their 
paſſions, and the being impoſed on in their 
moſt important choice: for what, indeed, 
does the ſevereſt reſtraints of religion lay 
on us, but what the dictates of our reaſon 
ought to render agreeable ? To do juſtice, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
our God, are principles on which the efſen- 
tial part of rational religion and rational 
morality is founded, and ought to meet 
with the concutrent teſtimony of every well 
regulated mind. It is beyond a doubt; 
that the virtuous affections, duly eſtabliſhed 


in a rational creature, are the only means 
which 
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which can procure him a conſtant ſucceffion 
of the mental enjoyments; and, therefore, 


they are the only means which can procure 


him a ſolid happineſs. To this truth, let 
thoſe bear witneſs who can remember the 
condition of their own mind, under a live- 
ly affection of a chaſte and a well regulated 
tove; of gratitude, of bounty, of generoſity, 
or of pity ; and can remember it alſo in the 
oppolite condition, under the hateful and 
painful affections of luſt, envy, anger, and 
revenge. If any one can doubt, that ſo- 
briety, temperance of all kinds, and modera- 
tion, are the beſt means to preſerve the 
pleaſures, of an uninterrupted health, and 
the corre{pondent pleaſing ſenſations, let 
him compare his corporeal and mental feel- 
ings as they were enjoyed under the peace- 
ful reign of virtue, to the laſſitude, the 
ſatiety, the univerſally painful ſenſations 
whach follow gluttony and debauch, and 
the wild uproar of riot and miſrule. 

The royal preacher very juſtly ſays of 
wiſdom, ** her ways are ways of pleaſant- 
neſs, and all her paths are pence” and 
thoſe who have a ſufficient attention to ob- 
ferve, and a fufficient depth of reflection to 
diſcover, the amazing ſuperiority of happi- 


neſs 
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neſs which lies on the (fide of thoſe: w, 

regulate all their affections by the unerring 

rules of this divine monitor, to thoſe whoſe 
conduct is governed by the capricious y- 

ranfiy of the diſorderly affections, will ac- 
knowledge, that the calm ſunſhine of a life 
well ſpent, is a very advantageous exchange 
for the moſt dazzling gleams of a proſperity 
ill purchaſed, witk the ſacrifice of all which 
can be deemed excellent in a rational agent. 
But there is yet another tranſcendant ad- 
vantage which lies on the fide of true wiſ- 
dom, that it is in the ordinary courſe of 
things a ſecurity againſt every inrvad of 
adverſity, which more particularly excites 
the rigorous tone of the painfully mental 
ſenſations. The conduct of a good and a be- 
nevolent man fo entirely ſquares with the 
| Intereſt of his fellow-creatures, even of thoſe 
whoſe natures are *the moſt vicious, that 
he will find from the ſelfiſh paſſions of 
men a ſupport and a comfort, in all thoſe 
afflictions which he incurs from evils, which 
are inſeparable to human exiſtence : where- 
ns the wicked ſelfiſh man, from the ſame 
principle of action, has no ſtable comfort in 
the affections of his fellow-creatures; and 
when deſerted by fortune, and involved in 
any 
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any calamity Which his vices bring on him, 


he will find an enemy even in his boſom” 
companion: he will find his ſhort-lived proſ- 
perity, which at the very beſt was a mixed 
and a turbulent ſtate of enjoyment, almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly changed for that wild de- 
ſpair which attends the uninterrupted hoſ- 
tilities of internal and external foes, and he 
will ſmk unpitied and unlamented into the 
abyſs of extreme miſery. If ſuch, then, is 
the conſtant advantages which attend that 
benign and benevolent character, which ex- 
tends the exertion of the active principle 
to the good of every object which comes 
within its reach, which gives a temporary 
relief to pain, however pungenit, and which, 
in · ſome degree, ſoftens the grim terrors of 
deſpair ; what rational creature would not, 
in the Stoic language, be ambitions of be- 
coming the ſhining purple in the garment, 
rather than the foul web; i. & a charaQer 
ſtained with the deformity of vice, and 
whoſe noxious and ſelfiſh qualities ſpread 
the contagion of error and misfortune'* to 


every being who comes within the ſphere 


of its action? | 
The knowledge of the true, and the in- 

trinſic value of virtue, as it muſt raiſe the 
very 


\ 


* 2 


— undoubtodly, be one of the 


molt important means for the acquirement 
of its paſſeſſion; but the knowledge alſo of 


the mechaniſm of the human mind, which 
includes the knowledge of its diſcipline, 
will be found not only an uſeful, but a neceſ- 
ſary auxiliary in the conteſt between wiſ⸗ 
dom and folly, between the dictates of che 
underſtanding and the tumultuous deſires 
of the paſſions and the appetites. A man 
not trained, from his infancy, in the method 
of this ducipline, will, often fiad himſelf 
worſted in the hour of contention : nor 
ought this to fill him with any more timi- 
dity than what correſpands with an uſeful 
and becoming diffidenge ; for can the ſo- 
briety of ſentiment ſuffer us to believe, that 

a childhood and youth ſpent in a heedleſs 
ignorance, will be followed by effects, 
which can alone proceed from che maturity 


of a wiſdom Iaboriouſiy gained | No great 


thing i is to be brought to perfection ſudden- 
ly, ſays Epictetus, when not ſo much as a 

unch of grapes are. If you tell me chat 
you et this minute have a bunch of 
grapes, J will, anſwer yau, that there muſt 
be time; det them frit bloſſom, then bear 
fruit, 


at, 


lean I ORs of attaining its. as. 
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fruit, then ripen; is then the fruit of the 
vine not brought to perfection ſuddenly, and 


in one hour? And would you poſſeſs the fruit 
of the human mind in ſo ſhort a time and 


without trouble ? 1 tell you, expect no ſuch 


thi 

a 6 80 between the Stoic and 
the Chriſtian philoſophy, for all true reli- 
gion -may, undoubtedly, be ftyled philoſo- 
phy, much, with a great deal of truth, has 
been, ſaid for the ſuperiority of the Chriſtian 
oyer the Stoic ſyſtem. From that elevation 


of thought and ſentiment, ſays the Chriſtian 


divine, which the principles of our faith 
inſpire, we muſt, if we are ſincere in our 
belief, be rendered ſuperior to all the allure- 
ments which the tranſient” pleaſures of a 
few years preſent to us; with this hope 
ſet before us, all the afflitions of this pre- 
ſent life will ſeem light, trifling, and not 
worthy to be- named ; but will be. loſt in 
the con ſideration of that eternal weight of 
glory which awaits our patient continuance 
in well-doing. This is a very juſt deſcrip: 
tion of the advantages which. attend. the 
principles of the Chriſtian faith, and which 
muſt ever give it a great ſuperiority over, 
the principles of > ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
which 


* 
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which is not founded i in the belief of a fun, 
ture ſtate of retribution, where every thing 

| which is at preſent crooked will be made 
ſtraight, and all inequalities reduced to that, 4 
exact medium of difference which agrees 
with the ſtrict rules of juſtice, grounded on 
the principle of a perfect benevolence. But 
before we pals ſuch an utter condemnation 
on the philoſophy of the ancients, as may 
deprive us entirely of the advantage of that 
good ſenſe which is to be found in ſome of 
their writings, let us conſider their treatiſes, 
as written under the obſcurity of pagan 
darkneſs, and not too partially, compare 
them with ſyſtems of religion and morality, 
illuminated by. the ſtrong lights received by. 
the revealed will of God, and the future 
diſpenſations of his Providence. 

It has been already obſerved, that the two 
firſt revelations, made by God, in the per- 
ſons of Adam and Noah, bad fo early loſt 
their influence, by the corruptions of idola- 
try, that the Greeks had no notion of a fu- 
ture ſtate, until they received ſome dark and 
confuſed hints from the Eaſt, in the tales 
of their firſt bard, who is known to the 
moderns by the name of Orpheus; and 
though a more Fre doarine of ibe im 
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mortality of the ſoul, was afterwards taught 
by 'Pythagotas, who had alſo gained the 
elements of his theological knowledge from 
Egypt, yet it was ſoon obſcured by the idle 
and miſchievous' ſophiſtry of philoſophical 
vanity.” The common herd of men were 
ignorant'to a pitiable degree, and their bet- 
ters reliſhed opinions, which gave them the 
enjoyments of their appetites, free from the - 
reſtraint of puniſhment; and thus the aſſer- 
tion, that there is no Hades, not no Acheron, 
nor no Pyriphlegethon, was reliſhed with 
an avidity which ſoon baniſhed, from the 
literary and polite circles, thoſe opinions of 
more'ancient and more ſober times, which 
had kept their anceſtors. within the uſeful 
bounds of religious reſtraint. To ſtop that 
general depravity which neceſſarily follow- 
ed atheiſm, and a ſcepticiſm on a ſtate of 


futute rewards and puniſhments, ſome. of 


the more intelligent and ſober- minded per- 
ſons attempted a method of reaſoning, to 
convince mankind that virtue, in the ſtrict- 
eſt ſenfe of the word, was the rational in- 
tereſt of a creature, who claimed that ſupe- 
ribrity in intellectual endowments, which 
placed him not only in a ſuperior ſtation to 
the brute creation, but which equalled him, 
9* (1831777 I. a ** in | 
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in one ſenſe, to the Deity, whom they con- 
ſidered as the original fountain of every prin- 
ciple in nature. Nor did this opinion flow. 
from any criminal arrogance, but from the 
ignorance of thole truths concerning the crea- 
tion, which are to be found in the writings 
of Moſes. It was a principle of the anci- 
ents, that nothing is made out of nothing: 

and the only difference between the Stoics, 
and the Academicians was, that as the latter 
ſuppoſed man to ſtand related God, as part 
of the ſame nature, through the courſe of 
ſucceſſtve productions of inferior intelli- 
gences; ſo the former placed man in an 
equal rank with the firſt principle in nature, 
by ſuppoſing him an immediate emanation 
from the Deity. 

Socrates is ſo memorable for the glorious: 
attempt he made to reform the manners 
and the opinions of the age in which) he 
lived, and for the martyrdom be ſuffered, 
in conſequence of this conduct, that he is 
ſtyled, by way of pre-eminence, the Apoſtle 
of the pagan world ; .and though he did not 
commit any of his opinions to writing, yet 
the gratitude of his numerous diſciples, 
among whom Xenophon and Plato are the 
moſt illuſtrious, has handed down to poſ- 
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rerity the ſublime documents of their ma- 
ſter, and, in particular, the original ang 
com prehenſive manner in which he in- 
ſtructed mankind, and his ſhrewd way of 
leading them, by pertinent queſtions, if 
thoſe concluſions which are conformable to 
the dictates of right reaſon. Socrites may 
be regarded as the father and the ſource of 
all the different ſects of philoſophy, except 
the Epicurean, which diſtinguiſhed Greece 
as the only ſchool for uſeful and ſublime 
literature, from the period-of this philoſo- 
pher's appearance to the downfal of all 
ſcience and learning 1 in the total ſubveiſion 
of tlie Roman empire. The academic ſect 
of philoſophers were founded by his diſ- 
ciple Flato'* ; and the Cynic, by his diſei- 
ple Autiſthenes. Antiſthenes, and his fol- 
lowers, maintained the uſeful principle, that 
virtue is the higheſt good, and the end of 
life; and they treated riches, honours, and 
power, with great contempt; but their en- 
mity to ſcience and polite literature, and to 


thoſe refinements in manners, which even 


* The Peripaterie ſchool was founded by Ariſtotle, 
the diſciple of Plato; but Epicurus founded his ſyſtem 


of philoſophy on the philoſophy of Democtitus, who 


was inſtructed in the radimenits of phyſics by ſome of 


the Perſian magi. 
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the moſt barbarous ſocieties: have adopted, 
diſguſted ſome of their nicer. followers ; 
and in the perſon. of Zeno, who lived about 
three hundred years before the | Chriſtian 
æra, gave riſe to the Stoic ſect, which may 
be regarded as a reformed branch of the 
Cynic philoſophy. The doctrines of this 
ſect, like that of all others which maintain 
any permanence in the opinions of men, 
went through a courſe of gradual improve- 
ment, until it was taught in its higheſt pu- 
rity and conſiſtence, by Epictetus, at Rome 
and at Nicopolis, in the reign of Domitian. 
Epictetus corrected and explained many 
of thoſe ſtrong and figurative expreſſions 
which had been repreſented as abſurd prin- 
ciples in the Stoic creed: but though the 


revival of the belief of a future ſtate, which 


followed the general ſpreading of Chriſti 
anity in the time of the emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, produced a kind of dubious 
faith on the important article of the perſonal 
immortality of the human ſoul ; yet as the 
principles of this philoſophy are founded in 
the opinion, that the intelligent principle 
in all beings, is in a finite time, abſorbed in- 
to the ſource and fountain of all intelligence, 
and thus loſes the privilege of identity and 

\ Per- 
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perſonal happineſs, and with it the future 
rewards of virtue and the penalties of vice; 
they found themſelves obliged, in order to 
make their doctrine correſpond with the 
attributes of juſtice and benevolence in the 
Deity, to maintain that true wiſdom, which, 
in the Stoic language, is ſynonĩmous to true 
virtue, is, in every ſenſe of the word, its 
own reward, and vice its own puniſhment. 
The conſeious merit of having overcome 
difficulties by the proper exertion of the 
rational faculty, that ſacred depoſit commit- 
ted to theit care and! uſe by Jupiter, they 
regarded as a ſufficient recompence for the 
higheſt exertion of virtue; and they taught 
their diſciples to conſider every trial to 
which they were expoſed by the accidetits 
of life, as marks of the favour of heaven: 
„Remember, ay they, that God, like a 
maſtet of exerciſe, has engaged you with a 
rough antagoniſt; and to what end? That 
you may be a conqueror like one in the 


Olympic games, and it cannot be without 
toil. To all other pleaſures, oppoſe that of 
being conſcious that you are obeying God, 
and performing, not in word but in deed, 
the duty of a wiſe and a good man; ſay 
to * that God ſhows me to mankind 
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ſon, expoſes: me to death, not that he hates 
me, heaven forbid! for who bates his beſt 
ſervants ? Nat that be neglects me, for he 
does not neglect any of the ſmalleſt things: 
but to exerciſe and to make uſe of me, as a 
witneſs to athers, Appointed to fuch a glo- 
rious ſervice, do 1 ſtill care where I am, or 
with whom, and in what ſituation, inſtead 
of being wholly attentive to Re 
his commands?” T 

The univerſe, ſaid the toics, is furdly. 4 
ill governed, unleſe Jupiter affords the means 
for his ſubjects to be happy and it was on this 
ground of reaſoning, that they argued, that e- 
very wiſe man has a ſelf-ſufficient principſ of 
happiveſs; that every thing muſt be indif- 
ferent; which is independent of this ſelf- 
ſufficient principle, whoſe privilege conſiſis 
in the power of making a right choice, 
and adapting its deſires to every circum- 
ſtance which it eannot avoid. Hence, 
with the Stoies, pain, pleaſure, death, life, 
beauty, deformity, poverty, wealth, fame, 
infamy, ſlavery, and power, muſt in their 
nature be indifferent, - becauſe independent 
on choice; that the wiſe man is ſuperior to 
theis influence, which is s only experienced 


and he alone a ſlave, who has fixed an ideal 
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by ' thoſe ignorant perſons-who' know not 


how to adapt their pre-conceptions of good 
to its real exiſtence. According to the Stoic, 


he alone is free; who has gained ſuch an 


empire over paſſion and appetite, as to mould 
his inclinations,” or in their own words, his 
deſires - and averſions, to the will of the 
Deity, and the: neceſſity of the oecafion; 


good to ſuch things as are not within the 
limits of his own power; an error which 
neceſſarily deprives him of his natural liber- 
ty, by ſubjecting him to the capricious ſway 
of his own paſſions, and to thoſe who are 
enabled to beſtow on him what he ignorant- 
ly'and fooliſhly regards as good, As they 
conſidered vice and error to be inſeparable, 
or rather that they were fynonimous terms 
ſor the ſame principle, ſo they conſidered 


all falſe conceptions of good and evil, and 


weak and vicious volitions, as they entrain- 
ed in their confequences hatred to God, and 
diſsbedience to his commands; and x feries 
of confequenitial evils to the agent, as equal- 
ly vicious, when theſe falfe conceptions 


and volitions regarded a more or a leſs im- 


pottant object. Hence arofe that famous 
paradox of the Stoies, that afl crimes are 
4 | equal, 
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equal, and if we take into eonſideri 
that every volition earried into execution by 
a ebrreſpondentaction which militates againſt 
our notions of right, and the rule we have 
laid down for virtuous conduct, is à com- 
plete victory over the di dates of our judg : 
ment and our conſcience, and argues a" ſtate 
of mind unequal to temptation, we ſhall 
find, in an abſtract view of the queſtion, a 
greater equality in crimes than we imagined, 
from-a more particular denten of the 
nature of offences. ge lte * i 


>. 125 Conduct me, wo and —.— 0 Delling, 
Were ver your decrees have fix'd my ſtation, 
A follow chearfully : «nd; did 1 not; ö 


| See and wretched, I muſt follow fill, 1:7! 5 


* 


is an exclamatory prayer often uſed by 
the Stoics, who regarded any repining or 
murmuring at the decrees of heaven, or even 
the want of a chearful acquieſcence with 
theſe decrees, as a great impiety of ſenti- 
ment. When death overtakes me, ſays 
Epictetus, I would have it overtake me 
when I am engaged in the care of my own 
faculty and choice; I would be found ſtudy- 
ing this, that I may be able to ſay to God, 
have I tranſgreſſed thy commands ? have 1 


* 


and power, 
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perverted the powers, the ſenſes, the pres 


conceptiops/which thou haſt given met bave 
I ever accuſed thee, oricenſured thy diſpen- 


ſations ? I have been ſick; becauſe” it was 


thy pleaſure and willingly ; I bave | been 
poor, it being thy will, but with joy; I have 
not been in power, ' becauſe it was thy will; 
have never deſired. Haſt thou 
ever ſeen me out of humour on this account? 
have I not always approached thee with a 


chearful countenance, - prepared to execute 


thy commands, and the ſignifications of thy 
will? Is it thy pleaſure that L ſhould depart 


from chis aſſembly, I depart. I give thee all 


thanks, that thou haſt thought me worthy 


to have a ſhare in it with thee, to behold thy 


works, and to comprehend thy adminiſtra- 


tion. Let death overtake mewhilſt Lam think - 


ing, whillt Lam writing, whilſt am read- 
ing ſuch things as theſe,” A wiſe man, ſays 
the fame Epictetus, mindful who he is, and 
whence he came, and by whom he was 
1 38 attentive only how he may fill 


his poſt regularly and dutifully to God. © Is 


it thy pleaſure that I ſhould continue any 
longer in being? I will continue free ſpirit- 


£d, agreeable to thy pleaſure ; for thou haft 


made me incapable of reſtraint in what is 
my 


N 
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my own : but haſt thou 90 father uſe for 
me, I fabmit p I have ſtaid thus lotig for 
thy ſake ene, and for no other, and not 


I depart in obedience to thee. How do you 


depart? Again gteeably to thy pleaſtite, 
as one as free as thy ſervant, as one ſeuſſbſe 


of tiry commands and thy prokibitions; | 


but whilſt I am employed in thy ſervice, 
what woaldſt thou have me to be a prince or 


a cprivate man, a ſerjar6? or à plebeian, fol- 


dier or a general, à preceptor or a maſter of 


u family? Whatever poſt or rank thou ſhalt 
aſſign me, like Socrates 1 will die a tu - 


ſand times rather than deſert it. Where 


wouldſt thou have me to be, at Rome, or at 


Aliens, dt Thebes er at Gyros? only re- 


member me there. If thou ſhalt ſend me 


whete' inen cannot live according to nature, 
1 do not depart from thence in diſobedierice 
to thy will, but as receiving my ſigual of 
retreat from thee: I do not deſert thy ſer- 
vice ; keaven forbid! but I perceive thou 


'haft no uſe för me: if a life conformable to | 


nature be granted, I will ſeek no other place 


but that in which I am, nor no other com- 


7 but thoſe with whom I am. 
The living a life according to nature was, 
in the-Stoic ſenſe, the living a life according 


to 


— of Mal Seuth. gar 
to che ſtriQelt ryles of virtue, comprehend. 


ing. in theſe rules an entice devotement of 
the ſentiments of the mind to the wilt i of 


the Deity and as the Stoics, with all the 


ancients and ſome of the-moderns, account- 
ed for the phenomena of evil by ſetting li- 
mitations to the: power of God, whenever 
the evil was of ſuch a forcible nature as ſo 

far to overcome the natural and acquired 

ſtreugth of the mind as to produce even a 
reluctant ſubmiſſion, they opened the door 
of death to their diſciples, and adviſed them 
to depart out of a life which they could no 
longer ſuſtain with honour to themſelves, 
or to their Maker, or with uſe to their fel- 
low creatures. whoſe virtue might be af- 
fected with their unavailing- complaints. 
Do not, ſaid they, diſgrace the ſacred de- 
committed to your care, by continuing 
an exiſtence ſtained with vice and infirmity ; 

whilſt you live, never complain of God or 
man; if you complain of the one, you com- 
plain 'of that: order of things on which the 
general good of the univerſe depends; if 
you complainof, or ate angry with the other, 
you are angry with a creature who ought 
to be the object of your pity, and whoſe 
War R bis ignoraties. of truth, 2 


zer ——— 


of his en good. Every man WE 
vours to purſue his intereſt, and 96! man 1d 
wilfully deceived on this eſſential point: be- 


ſides, if you never was in the wrong, you 
never can have been really injured; for it 
cannot be in the nature of God's diſpenſa- 


tions, that one man ſhould do evil, and that 
another ſhould ſuffer for it. Whilſt you! 


live, live to the honour of God, atid to the 


advantage of his creatures; but when cir-! 


cumſtances are of ſuch a nature, that you 
can no longer live a life of reaſon and vir- 
tue, depart, the door is open; but remem- 


ber to depart chearfully, and with a thank 
ful heart to God, who has graciouſty per- 


mitted you to be a ſpectator of the glorious” 
wonders of his power and wiſdom, who has 
committed to your care a portion of him 
ſelf, and who has condeſcended to admit 
you as a kind of fellow-labourer in the great 
work of producing a general happineſs; ' * 
The admiſſion of ſuicide in their ſyſtem 


of religion and ethics, is one of the loudeſt 


and one of the moſt popular objections 
which have been made to the Stoic doctrine; 


but this objection ought; in the reaſon of 


things, to be conſidered in the light of 4 
comparative, not a poſitive deformity; it is 
a comparative deformity, when conſidered in 


„ 
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oppoſition to the more excellent ſyſtem of 
the Chriſtian religion; becauſe, if we do an- 
nex any rational idea to the turpitude of ſui-/ 
cide, it muſt be on the principle of an unli- 
mited power in the Deity, and conſequently. 
that all the ſufferings of his creatures are ad- 
mitted for the production of a propoſed end. 
Thus, argues the Chriſtian, as it is always in 
God's power to deliver me out of this exi- 
gence, if he thinks it expedient, my volun- 
- tary exit will, be a ſinful deſerting my poſt 
and a rebellious oppoſition to the will of the 
Deity... Again, if we confider the Stoic ad- 
miſſion of ſuicide as reaſonably flowing 
from, the principles, of ancient philoſophy, 
we muſt, confeſs that it is ſo far from a po- 
ſitive deformity, that it is a real excellence in 
their ſyſtem, and the only principle which 
could render it conſiſtent or practicable, be- 
cauſe it is the only principle on which ſuch 
an independence from the power of natural 
and moral evil, could be procured, as could 
ſecure in ſuch a creature as man the unin- 
terrupted practice of ſo rigid a virtue as the 
Stoic doctrine exacted. Beſides the admiſ- 
ſion of ſuicide is perfectly agreeable to the 
opinion of ſuch a limited power in the Deity, 
as diſables, him from protecting his crea- 

50 tures 


1 
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tures in al ſituations: far i 15 ide 


that God exacts from bis creatures the en- 


durance of a miſery which is ſo inſeparable 


from the neceffity of things, that he has not 


power to extricate them from it, is an des 


very repugnant to perfect wiſdom and per- 
ſect goodneſs. | : 


Cicero, in a ſpeech which he . in fax 


vour of Murzna, who. was proſecuted by 
Cato and Serviys Sulpicius, for a. breach 
of the law paſſed by Cicero in his conſul- 


ſhip againſt bribery and corruption, in a kind 
of humorous attack on Cato for the ſtern. 
inflexibility of his conduct, which he im- 
putes to the ſtiffneſs of the principles of that 
philoſophy which he had embraced, men- 


tions among other laughable abſurdities 
which were imputed to the Stoics, the main- 
* taining, that a wiſe man is perfectly beau- 


tiful, and that a wiſe man never changes 


his determinations; but Epictetus repreſents 
a poſitive denial of all diſtinction as to the 


external form of the ſpecies, as a puexile af- 
feRation, becauſe when we only conſider 


forms, we muſt allow that one form is more 
beautiful than another: A contrary poſition, 
fays he, is the fooliſh and clowniſh notion 
of thoſe who are een of the nature of 
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things, and are afraid, that whoever per- 
ceives a difference, muſt prefently ke carried 
away and overcome. Agreeable to the 
ſdund principles of his philoſophy, Epicte- 
tus contends, that the form of the body when 
brought into "conſideration with the only 
true excellence, the beauty of a well regu- 
lated mind, is in its nature perfectly indif- 
ferent, and ought to be held fo by the wiſe; 
and he alſo contends, that as true excellence 
or beauty does not conſiſt of fleſh and hair, 
but in the due exertion of the mental faculty, 
if a man took care to obtain this excellence 
he would be truly beautiful. 

As to the ſecond abſurd poſition which is 
charged on the Stoic doctrine, that a wiſe 
man never changes his determinations, 
Epictetus repreſents this as a falſe conſtrue- 
tion put on thoſe precepts of the Stoic philo- 
ſophy, which recommends a freedom from 
reſtraint, and which enjoins ſteadineſs and 
fortitude. We ought to keep our deter- 
minations, fays he, but not all; only ſuch 
as are right, begin by laying the foundation 
in an enquiry, whether your determination 
be a ſound one or not, and then build your 
firmneſs and conftancy upon it, for if you 
lay a crazy and rotten foundation, you muſt 

3 * not 
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oY and the gteater and "mare? 
weiglity the lupetltruckure is bobble ts 
will fall.“ Du, N90 Chil dB 15 40¹9 
Lone of the popular bent Wi has 
by. urged with the greateſt ſuveeſs'againft 
oiciſm, is that frigidity of ſentiment as to- 
alf external objects, which it ſtrongly ineuts” 
cates as neceſfary to. the preſervation 2 the 
riſtine excellence of the faculty of choice 
or, in other words, the will, and to preſerve! 
the mind in that ſtate of tranquillity and? 
freedom which is neceſſary to produce voli. 


tions which may always correſpond with 
the courſe of nature, and the will of the 


15 ity. It muſt be acknowledged that the 
ocyments of the Stoics- on this ſubject are 
ddivered with a ſtrength equal to the im- 


= 


portance of the principle which they endea- | 


vour to inculcate, and have furniſhed their 
aptagoniſts with arguments calculated to 
rouſe the reſentment of the ſympathiſing 
art of mankind, who conſider this phils- 
fophy as an enemy to all the ſocial affedtions{ 
1. e. an enemy to all which omg ro men uſe- 
ful and amiable in ſociet y. 
As Stoiciſm, with every Rltem of philo- 
ſophy which prevailed at this time, was 
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ciiman xegard to the perſonal. happineſs of 
the Jowlin.a/ future, flats, of exiſtence. i it; N as, 
proper, as has been already obſeryed, in 
order to preſerve. the piety, of ſentiment, to 
maintain, that every neceſſary power was, 
given by, the Deity to ſecure the undiſturbed 
felicity of, a rational agent, and this it was 
impoſbble, to do, without inculcating ſuch a 
principle in ethics a8 ſhould free the mind 
from the rigorous impreſſions which proceed 
from the ſtrang tranſports of grief and pafe 
ſionate, ſorrow. This is allowed by t the very 
learged and judicious. Mrs.. Carter, to whoſe 
uſefuh lahours we are indebted for our know. 
ledge of the excellent diſcgurſes of Epictetus; - 
= indeed 2 tranquil ſubmiſſion to the will 

of the Deity is every, where inculcated i in 
the precepts of the Chriſtian religion, at the = 
ſame; time that rewards, are graciouſly ſet 
forth a8 a proper encouragement, to exer- 
tions, Which combat the force of the moſt 
natural and the moſt virtuous affeclions. 


But the Stoics aſpired to the exaltation of 
eg een ſubmiſſion, independent of the 
pleaſing and encouraging hope afforded by 
the; Chriſtian revelation, which, though it 
muſt be acknowledged that ſuch a hope is 

ablplurcly neceflary to ſuſtain the general 
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practice of a rigid virtue in ſuch a creature a 


man, and, as ſuch, is agreeable to the divine 
attributes of perfect benevolence and per- 
fect wiſdom to afford, yet candour muſt 


admire the attempts made by the Stoics to 


arrive at this pinnacle of human piety, 
whilſt they were deprived of the pleaſing, 


the glorious, and encouraging proſpect of 
a reward far ſuperior to the value of any 
poſſible virtue in a finite being. But on 


the opinion that this philoſophy is an ene 


my to all the ſocial affedions, and conſe- 
quently to all which renders men uſeful and 
amiable to ſociety, let us hear what Epic- 

tetus has to ſay, in defence of his ſyſtem, to 
this ſevere accuſation: he very juſtly con- 
demns Epicurus for advifing his followers 
to preſerve their independent happineſs, by 
abſtaining from marriage, from public of- 
fices, and other ties which were regarded as 
eſſentiab obligations to a good citizen; main- 
tains, that it is the wiſe, that is the virtuous. 
man, who can alone fulfil all the duties of 
focial. life; and after having told his diſciples- 
that they were not to be undiſturbed by 
paſſions in the fame ſenſe as a ſtatue, but as 
one who preſerves the natural and acquired 
relations, as a pious perſon, as a fon, as a 
. father, 
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father, as a brother, as a good citizen “, he 
ſhows, that as all men natutally adhere to 
to: which they eſteem their chief good, 

one who has ſet his affections on thoſe 
things which ought to be indifferent, becauſe 
independent on choice, whenever thoſe falſe 
objects of affection intervene, they will 
break'the flenderer ties of parental and filial 
duty, of love, and of friendſhip, and weaken 
or eradicate all thoſe ſocial qualities in the 
mind on which the ſympathiſing part cf 
mankind fo highly value themſelves. This 
is, in other words, faying what cannot be 
denied, chat a conduct grounded on principle, 
will always be more regular and more con- 
ſtant, becauſe governed by reaſon, than a 
conduct founded on mere feeling and paſ- 
fon, hich ever muſt be ſubject to be over- 
borne by a ſtronger feeling, and a more im- 
petuous paſſiòn, ariſing from a falſe concep- 
tion of the greateſt good; and this is finely 
illuſtrated by Epictetus, in the following 
very. natural repreſentation of animal and 
human conduct: Do you not often fee, ſays 

The principle of affection through the whole 
chain of ſocial relation, is ſtrongly inculcated in the 
Stoic docttine. Cicero de Finibus, lib. iii. 
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ing h each other, that you WOU 10 
thing can be more ena, bur jo earn 
what this friendſhip i is, throw a bit of meat 
tween them and you will ſee 1.0 y ol 1 
throw a bit of eſtate between you 
ſon, and you will ſee that he will hy 
with you 1 under group d, and You hi And 
then you, no 12 85 op the other hag 4 | 
exclaim, what a ſon 1.broug 8 No 
would bury me alive [ 1 70 row 15 a 
gil, and the old. fellow and "Bs ig PBs 
| will both fall, i in love with bers ame 
Mit danger intervene, the word 5 | . 
ther of Admetus w ill be; yours, F 
8 {11 1 t2bnid ov 
. Tos bold life "_ 1 oo 
Do ydu ſuppoſe that he did not 10% his 
own child, when he was a little ohe that 
he was not in agonies when he had u fever, 
and often wiſhed to undergo that fever in his 
ſtead; but after all, when the trial comes 
home, you ſee what expreſſions he uſes ? 
Were not 'Eteocles and Polynices bort of 
the ſame mother, and of the ſame father, 
were they not brought up, and did they 
not live, and eat, and fleep together ? did 
they not kiſs and fondle each other, ſo that 
any 
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one w bo fav them would have lau 
e he Rl pond! which philo 98 
utter 8 85 love? And yet, when a king- 
dom, like à bit of meat, was thrown be- 
tween them, ſee what they ſay, and hoy 
eagerly they wiſh to kill each other. For uni- 
verſally, be not deceived, no animal is at- 
tached to any ching ſo ſrongly as to its own 
intereſt; ;, whatever, therefore, appears to 
A hindrance to that, be it brother, or father, 
or child, or miſtreſs, or friend, is | bated, ab- 
hor, execrated; for by nature it loves do- 


like its own intereſt, this js is father 
1 tl deer, and family and cou N 

Whenever, therefore, the a tee 
6 . this, we vilify even dem, 28 
throw down their ſtatues, and — 
temples, as Alexander ordered the temple | 
of Eſeulapius to be burnt, becauſe he had 
loſt the man he loved... 
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& Whenever, therefore, any 1 Bis 
ititereſt to conſiſt in the ſame thing with 
ſanckity and virtue, his country, paręnts, and 
friends, all theſe are ſechred; but wherever 
they are made to interfere, friends, and coun- 
try, and family, and juſtice itſelf, all giye 
way, borne down with the, weight of ſelf⸗ 
intereſt ; for wherever I and mine are placed, 
hither 2s every animal gravitate 4 if 'in 
body, that will ſway us; if in choice, that; if 


in externals, theſe; if therefore, I be placed 


in a right choice, then only I ſhall be a 


' Friend, a ſon, or a father, ſuch as I ought, 


for in that caſe jt will he for my intereſt to 


preſerye the. faithful, the modeſt, the pa- 


tient, the beneficent character to keep the 
relations of life inviolate; but if I place my: 
ſelf in one thing, and virtue in another, the 
doctrine of Epicurus will ſtand its ground, 
that virtue is nothing, or mere opinion. 

« The governing faculty of a bad man is 
faithleſs, unſettled, injudicious, ſucceſſively 


-want of cankidenice3 but ifiſtead of meeting the protec- 
tion which | expected, I loſt every part df the adventure, 
fo truly 1 fold my crucifix to the firſt purchaſer I could 
meet with. Several inſtances of a ſimilar kind, even 
to the threatening and breaking their images, has been 
related both of the Wann the papiſts. 
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vanquiſhed by different appearances ; but 
enquire nbt as others do, whether they were 
born of 'the ſame parents, and brought up 
together under the ſame preceptor; but 
this thing only in what they place their in- 
tereſt in externals; or in choice. If in ex- 
ter nals, no longer call them friends, than 
faithful or conſtant, or brave or free, nay 
not even men, if you are wiſe, for it is no 
principle of humanity which makes them 
bite and vilify each other, and take poſſeſ- 
fion of public aſſemblies as wild beaſts do 
of folitudes and mountains, and convert 
courty'vf juſtice into dens of robbers ; nor 
that prompts them to be intemperate adul- 
terers, ſeducers, or leads them into other 
offences which men commit againſt each 
other, from the one ſingle principle by 
which they place themfelves and their own 
concerns, in things independent on choice. 

But if you hear that theſe men in reality 
ſuppoſe good only to be placed in choice, 
and in a rightuſeof the appearance of things, 
no longer take the trouble of enquiring if 
they are father and ſon, or old companions 
and acquaintance, but as boldly pronounce 
that they are friends as that they are faith- 
ful and juſt ; for where elſe can friendſhip 
be 
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wool? Pe hoever, therefore: N Jou Au- 
ries to be, or to gain a friend, Nag him, cut 
up all his falſe principles by the oy 
Which be will be ſecure from 1 inwa 
proaches and conteſts, from change of m Ping 


and ſelf-torment; then, with reſpect toothers, 


to every one like him elf, he will g unre- 
ſerved; to ſuch as are unlike, he wil be pe- 
Keen gentle, mild, ready to 5075 them. 
as failing in points of the greateſt h 
ance; 3. but ſevere to none, being full 
vinced of Plato's doctrine, that te bot 18 
never Ry WAR of truth *, 
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chie vous in its conſequences, by deſtroy ing — add 
merit, puniſhment and reward, blame b ourlelves Ir 


others, and all ſenſe of miſbehaviour towards bur i 
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low-creatures, or pur Creator. I am perſyaded, however 
the Stoics no more th [- Nece ſlitarians, Ever mean 
to take away all difference in principles, erich $, N 
duct; they every where repreſent every kind o | 
dience to God as a great ſin, but it was's. very neceflify 
part of theirſyſtem t to make fn and error its own puniſh. 
yy | men, 
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4 ark a em y in Many reſpekts Ide 4s 
ends dd“ And dtink, rr Ar deen 


Gn ether, and be born of the ſame 2 
A ere too, but neiiller they 
or ever be friends; while you hade 
Gti | aka execrable' principles. oy 
„ "wwe Feber thefe ſentiments and do- 

cuments of the $toics, with thoſe which are 
to be found in the precepts given by the 
Methah to his followers, we ſhall not per- 
ceive fo much difference as may, withomt 
uch a compariſon; be apptehended. We are 
frequently warned by Chriſt, “ not to ſet our 
affeQions on things on earth, for where the 
Affektion are, there win the heart be alſo.” 
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ment, and whilſt they 3 to extinguiſh that 


fire of reſentment, which. is too apt to riſe in the human 
pays hy ſufferance of injury, as hoſtile to philoſophic 


nquillity, and philoſophic perfection, they did not 
retend to paſs any cenſure on the juſt coercion, 0 
laws. All the ancients, both inthe weſtern and theeaſtern 
parts of the world, made uſe of much ſtronger hgures | 
| 5 expreſſions i in their writings and diſcourſes than are 
58 by modern critics, and it is by this rule that 
we mult conſtrue the words of the Meſſiah, and'the 
Arength of expreſſion in which he (metinied tecom- 
mende to his diſciples the virtues of patience, forbear- 
ange, humility, and charity, whenever an exact obe 
ence to the literal ſenſe of theſe expreſſions are found 
fo. be incompatible with the nature of things. 2 
n 
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And we mall find that inference io eo 
thing which does not regard the purifying 


our ſouls in ſuch a manner as may enable ys. 
to preſerve our allegiance 0 God, inculcazed 
with ſtronger figures of ſpeech,thag. j is uſed 
by Epictetus. And if any man come to 
me, ſays the Meſſiah, and late not his fa- 
ther and mother, and wife and children. 
and brethren and liſters, and. big own life 
alſo, he cannot be my diſciple*,” 4 Who- 
ever underſtands theſe. ſtrong figures of 
ſpeech right, can underſtand them in no 
other light than as a.chearful giving up 
every intereſt which, interferes with the line 
of our duty; and a ready ſacrifice of all our 
deſires, averſions, purſuits, and affections to 
the will of the Deity; and ſurely ao improper 
degree of apathy, nor any fentiment whic 
militates againſt the ſocial virtues of the hu: 
man character, can be ſuppoſed to be 
tained in the doctrine of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion; a doctrine which, beyond all others, 
recommends and enjoins, as indiſpenſable a 
qualities, the ſublime virtues of an univer- 
ſal charity, an univerſal love, and an uni- 
yerſal benevolence. 
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1 Luke, chap. xiv. ver- 26. : 
9 It 
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It has been advanced by almoſt all of 
the Chriſtian | writers, that repentance 
for Gag is not enjoined in any, ſyſtem 
of paganiſm ; but repentance for ſins ſeems 
to be ſo congenial to human ſentiment, that 
it is difiqult to believe that it ſhould, nog 
haye 1 place in eyery ſyſtem of religion. It 
is true, that matters of form and ceremony. 
ſoch as facrifices, confeſſion, temporary pen- 
nance, ablytions, and purjfications effeQed. 
the ſamy deception over the minds of the 
pagans as they now do over the minds of 
the papilis, - and were too often uſed in he 
place of the only ſacrifices which God will 
not deſpiſe; the ſacrifices of a contrite heart; 
but the forms uſed in the celebration of the 
Eleuſinian myſteries, ſeem to ow, that re- 
. pentance . was a neceſſary part of purifica- 
tion, and that the impenitent could not be 
admitted. A man ſhonld come to thoſe 
myſteries, fays Epictetus, with ſacrifices an 
with prayers, previouſly purified, and his 
mind affected with a ſenſe that he is ap- 
proaching to ſacred and ancient rites: thus 
the myſteries become uſeful, thus we come 
to have an idea that all theſe things were 
appointed by the ancients for the in- 


ſtruction and correction of life. 


For 


— 


of ; a 


 inculcated ſentiments of high: devo 
ſuhmiſſion to the will of the 


phers' whofe opinions on the fubject 


the univerſe in general, but not particular pe 


ei 4% 9 ; 
i(Farathehongur: of the Stoicg, it is lage, 
eln both. by their friends and their enemies, 


that they were zealous aſſertors of /a: partir; 


cular;qooridenee,, ad the omnipreſence; of, 
the. Deity *:;..that they utterly rejected the, 
idle notion of chance, and the dictates 
fate independent of à ſeries pf 
evpat#appoioned by the immutable, coupe. 

ſels of God, of whoſe moral — 
they were alſo. zealous: afſertors ;. 3 


— 
that their. principles of morality — 
conſonant to the purity: of the, Chriſtian. 


doctrine than that of any other of the Phi- 


loſophic ſects, and were taught with ſuch 2 


ſpitit, and ſuch a ſyſtematic conſiſtenge, that 


* The $i Stotes were the only ect 61 F vino pb 
of 
providence'correſponded with Ce _ 
Epicucearis, the Academics, the followers, of Ariſtatle; 
and others, conſtantly maintained, that the Deity! Ne 
rions 
and things : and it is from theſe ſources of eee ide the” 
Chriſtian world has been corrupted with ſoch opti 
as are to be found in lord Bolingbroke's philaſophy; and 
which were, partly from ignorance of their tenden 
adopted by Mr. Pope in his beautiful poets, the phy 
on Man, the arguments of which are in * draws. 
from the maxim, partial evil, univerfal good.” 


9 they 


4 
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they have been the only ſource from whith 
both "He? ancient and the modern inoraliſts 
 hav&triwyy all' their arguments for the in- 
miuſic vate and beauty of virtue, independ- 
ent bf any poſitive tewards attendant oft ar 
obeittite to the wild of GG dd. 

It is the Stoie philofoptry atone which in 
ay meafure fupported the tottering fabrie 
of Ruman virtue, during the general ſecpti- 
eiſmi bir the ſubject of 4 future ſtate of re- 
wards amd puniſhments, which prevailed in 
the ages Which imtnedlatety preceded the 
Clitiftiati revelation; and though it would be 
riculdvs to ſuppoſe that the diſintereſted 
pritiaples of Stoiciſm can have any effect ' 
ofi the 1 7 ſentiments of 4 carnal and a 
ſefmth mild! yet their docttines are ſo won- 
derfully calculated to inſpire a liberal enthu- 
flaſm in all thoſe whoſe minds are adapted 
to receive and cheriſh the ſacred fire, that 
almoſt every Mluſtrious character that figured 
i the pagan world, were the diſeiples of 
this ſchool. Cleanthes, the diſciple and 
ſucceſſor of Zeno, uſed to draw water for 
His* livelitiogd” all night, and ſtudy in the 
A aj has poor that for want of mi. 

terials he uſed. to write dowa what he had 
. hoog leheinun * dead 


"you 


320 1 Treatiſe on the mnt 
heard from bis maſter Zend on tiles and, 

pieces of bone, yet did. his man. who Rad 

great genius, and conſequentiy acute feels , 
ings, ſupport this painful ſtate f exificnce | | 
with, a: chearſul ſubmiſſion, which he ex- 

preſſed in the following ſentiment, to he. 

found in one of his poems, and which were 

continually quoted by all the n. 

teachers of this ſect, 
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" Grieg may Joes, nnd dend ol ert 
Wherever your decrees haze fixed-my PM Sq. . 
T follow cheartully, and did I not, - 


Wicked and wretched, I mult follow an,” e 
Among the Romans, Cato of pp he! f 
cus Brutus, Thraſeus Petus, who ho ſuffered. 
under the government of Nero, Helyidius, 
Priſcus, who ſuffered under the government 
of Veſpaſian, the two Antonines, and almoſt 
every good emperor, whoſe conduct helped 
= ſupport the tottering ſtate of the empire, 
and to give a breathing-time to the ſubje& 
from the miſeries of a capricious tyranny, 
were educated in the principles of the Stoic 
philoſophy; and it is a doubtful point, 
whether the admitting of the good of ex- 
ternals, though in a ſubordinate degree to 


L 


not futul to the virtue of fome ef their fol- 


i were, and prediiced”s flight tarniſh to the 
otherwiſe com plete character of Cicero; for 


emed gor hat is} the tife of the world, 
dender Ben ef LE 


| mum N. dg H 26) the indülgence of in 
oe wee ting vanity, whith;s with "foe" 
what 160 great l witmth of ſentiment for 
the dttaitifent sf '6tes and 'hondurs, ap- 
pee de the only alloy in bis e 
ch. un e. . DOB ng 
eons thöſe characters which kiftory' 
and biography more particularly point out, 
2 Perſone who have done the higheſt ho- 


the moſt aceurute and animated teachers of 
Stolcifm, muſt not; on a prineiple of juſtiee, 
be forgotten, becauſe he adhered eloſely to 

the 808 diQutes of thoſe principles Me 


— Po * 
in is So oaks! De Finibiy, writs « 7 — 

13 elyte to Stoiciſm, having been led to this, 

alt 5 tion, of ſentiment and opinion by the” co 

whith be had oBferved in the phtriotifm — 

and other Stoics, who had defended the public. 


with E een e & their 
. 


bre. 
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che foßreme god by me Atadathics, aus 


as this Müftries citizen fegardett what be 


br to the Stoid ſchbol, Epicketus, one f 
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5 eee to 
athere and hęcauſe the- advexſe fungen 
gg lite, in which he ns ron, afforded: 
him an opportunity of Tarrying. into r 
tice the. ſeyereſt ruleꝶ af his Philoſophy, 11086 
5 10 is reported of Epictetus, het aπhIlſtthe 
was the ſlave af Epaphroditus, che, fig ody Fr: 
man and the courtier.of Nero, that his-ma: . 


ter once put bis leg to the torture : in this 


trying ſituation of tempet, Epicdetus, with, 
great compoſure and yen with a-ſmiling ; 
countenance, ſaid, Tou will certainly 
break my leg: and when this had geally 
happened, he added, ia the; ſame; tone.o 
voice, Did not I tell you that, you, MPO * 
break my leg 4 It is not im n 
Epictetus might owe his freedom to | 
remorſe; of Epaphroditus for haying tr 
ſo worthy a character with ſuch. : 2, fl 
| inhumanity'; but, however, the te chi! bo 
philoſophy, in thoſe corrupt times, w 
tended with ſo little emolument, that Tu 
tetus lived in almoſt as great a a poverty as, 
Cleanthes had done before "him; and ods, 
whole furniture, whilſt be reſided gt Rom 
is ſaid to have conſiſted of a rh a pf - 
kin, and an earthern lamp. hg 4 
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01 Phi+Hollowhig' diſtich wbietr Epictetub 
Wirte of himfetf, and he following fenti- 
ment, to de found in the fragments which 
are preſerved of his writings, and annexed 
to his diſeburſes, contain a very beautiful 
and animated of Stoiciſm fuch 
a it was taught and agony by the 
ah, r 14! v7 A.4, HOY) A We 
ad! Hof Wy 11 þ24 gg] , tt; Ts "a 

ee ave; to body alt? ds r 55 
err th#/gods ER ty” 7 cr 


vine? 11D 


«x hens with virtue Went, a 
1 Wiihgatn, for it is clear aud gen- 
e, 1 We a, and ſweet, and commun 


in 10 dale and Ns, 


cative- da n 
94 b. 2 15 51 of at 
"oo v0 i poſitions 

ch. excellent rules of ſelf- government and 


dad of the gebics ale 


dei; | behaviour, with ſuch a pious reli · 
ane . pn the aid And protsclion Heayen; 
5 of | a perfect reſignation and ſubmiſſion 
yg will, 4 that they, may be render- 
18 8 to enable us to carry into 

the < comman of the Goſpel } for 
withbut the'p proper method of Karta 


| a both reaſon and faith are vain; 


| 1324 W Ane n U | 
for as4 according to the obſervations of Mr. 
-Locke, the. preſent ſtrong deſire of enjoy- 


ment will too often be attended to, in p . 


ference to any view of diſtant good; 1 
when the animal ſpirits are ones put inte 
violent motion by any impreffion' hoftite 
to our vittue, We ſhall bave teaſdm to 
lament, with the poet “, the feeble p. 
ers which we receive, either from the 
principle of fakk or ww Nav of 
reaſon: nb: e ic a 0h 


Who if Gs lend nt nm eber e x1 
What does ſhe more th tell us a 
Teach us to mourn our {c i ao wet: ; 1 
Ap accuſer, but 12 cſs fi 1 | bas "I" 10 
The defects which are to be found i in the doc- | 
trineof e fromheirronlider- 
ing the infirm and dependent creature man, 
inthe light of a felf-ſufficient independent 
ot being; dut this, as it has been already ber 
ed, neceffarily followed the buildin of their 
ſyſtem on the principle of the perſonat mor- 
ality of the ſoul; and theſe defects Las: 
ſhow, that it iy impoſtble chat 14 lou 
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ſyſtetn of religion or morals can be eſtabliſk= 
ed, but on thoſe principles which are co⁰- 
ſonant to the enlightened reaſon of man, 
and which form the principles of the Chriſ- 


tian religion, via. an abſtract fitneſs of things, 
unlimited power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of 


God, and a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 


viſhments. 
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For in à manner, r. in ſuch a manner « 21, L 6, for ſhewed, 7. ſhow- 
ed. —idem, I. 25, for ariſen, r. ſince ari . 23, I. 21, chan the note 
of interrogation from the word death ? to the word works? . 
for render it a doubtful queſtion among ſome, r. render it dou 
ſome.— War Ext ef r. Monſieur, — 
27z 7 £,-P. 36, L 3, for ren, r. render.—idem, 
. ; for à full top. — hap = 


the full at the ruord ſupport. 3—P- 80, I. 5, 
— n 63, L 17, for He 2 
is r. are.—p. 76, l. 22 For, 7. But. —p. 77, I. 20, af the 3 


? 4 I. 26, 
. 
a more.—p. 103, I. 22, for makes, r. _ 12, for ke 


» . — * , tional, „. — * » 
12 er Fo which—p. 193. 10, ora 
|, - objects = x p- 199, laſt line, for to fallities, r. 
to take falſities.—p. 8229 7. from. —p. 294 224; I. 11, fer 
confiſts, r. conſiſt, —p. 292, L 11, for related God, r. related to God. 
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